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INTRODUCTION 


In Dhu al-Hijja 18/December 639, a force consisting of about 3,500 Arab troops commanded 
by the Muslim general Amr b. al-'As (d. 43/664) crossed the frontier of Byzantine Egypt. 
Euphoric and motivated after the sweeping victories they had already achieved over the 
Persians and Byzantines in Persia and Syria only seven years after the prophet 
Muhammad’s death in 11/632, the Muslims were now aiming to incorporate Egypt in the 
emerging Muslim empire. The caliph ‘Umar I (r. 13-23/634-644) sent a reinforcement of 
about 12,000 troops led by al-Zubayr b. al-'Awwam (d. 36/656) to assist the small and poorly 
equipped army in its keen mission. After around two years of battles, clashes and sieges, 
Egypt fell into Muslim hands. Subsequent to the fall of Alexandria and after subduing the 
rest of the country, Muslims founded the city of Fustat near the site of the Roman fortress 
Babylon signaling the beginning of a new era in Egypt’s history. 1 

The conquest and the foundation of the new capital were just the beginning of long- 
running processes of massive changes in the administrative, linguistic, religious and social 
structures of the country, which eventually resulted in transforming Egypt into an Arabic¬ 
speaking and Muslim country. Whereas the administration witnessed swift and dramatic 
changes in the first two centuries after the conquest, the progress at the linguistic and 
religious levels was comparatively slow. The Arabic-speaking people long remained a 
minority consisting mainly of the offspring of the Arab conquerors, a small number of 
converts who preferred to speak the language of their new religion (Islam) and Egyptian 
officials who learned Arabic on the job as well as others for whom learning the language 
provided some advantages or necessity. 2 


1 Al-KindT (d. 350/961), Kitab al-wulat wa-kitab al-qudat, ed. R. Guest, The governors and judges of Egypt (Leiden: 
Brill, 1912), 6-10; ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/871), Futuh misr wa-akhbaruha, ed. Ch. Torrey, The history of the 
conquests of Egypt (Leiden: Brill, 1920), 55-84; al-BaladhurT (d. 279/892), Futuh al-buldan, ed. M. de Goeje (Leiden: 
Brill, 1866; repr. 1992), 213-214; A.J. Butler, The Arab conquest of Egypt and the thirty years of the Roman dominion 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1978), 209-210, 341 and note 1; H. Kennedy, The great Arab conquests (Philadelphia: Da 
Capo press, 2007), 139-168; P.M. Sijpesteijn, “The Arab conquest of Egypt and the beginning of the Muslim 
rule,” in: R.S. Bagnall (ed.), Egypt in the Byzantine world, 300-700 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 
439-444; P.M. Sijpesteijn, “New rule over old structures: Egypt after the Muslim conquest,” in: H. Crawford 
(ed.), Regime change in the ancient Near East and Egypt: from Sargon ofAgade to the Seljuks. Proceedings of the British 
academy proceedings of the British academy 136 (London: The British Academy, 2007), 183; W.E. Kaegi, “Egypt on 
the eve of the Muslim conquest,” in: C.F. Petry (ed.), The Cambridge history of Egypt. Islamic Egypt 640-1517 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 34-61. 

2 For more about the Arabization and Islamization of Egypt, see for example H. Suermann, “Copts and the 
Islam of the seventh century,” in: E. Grypeou, M. Swanson, D. Thomas (eds.), The encounter of eastern Christianity 
with early Islam (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 95-109; G.C. Anawati, “Factors and effects of Arabization and Islamization 
in medieval Egypt and Syria,” in: I. Vryonis (ed.), Islam and cultural change in the Middle Ages (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1975), 17-41; S. Bjorneso, “L’arabisation de l’Egypte, le temoignage papyrologique,” in: D. 
Madiha, C. Miller (eds.), Les langues en Egypte (Cairo: Cedej, 1996), 93-107; R.W. Bulliet, “Conversion stories in 
early Islam,” in: M. Gervers, R.J. Bikhazi (eds.), Conversion and continuity: indigenous Christian communities in 
Islamic lands: eighth to eighteenth centuries, Mediaeval studies 9 (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
1990), 122-133; Ch. Decobert, “Sur l’arabisation et l’islamisation de l’Egypte medievale,” in: Ch. Decobert (ed.), 
Itineraires d’Egypte (Cairo: Institut Frangais d’Archeologie Orientale, 1992), 273-300; D.C. Dennett, Conversion and 
poll tax in early Islam (Delhi: Idarah-I Adabyat-I Delli, 2000); D.P. Little, “Coptic conversion to Islam under the 
Bahri Mamluks 692-755/1293-1354,” Bulletin of the school of oriental and African studies 39 (1976), 552-569; B.B. 
Wilson, “The transition from Coptic to Arabic,” Muslim world 53 (1963), 145-150; A.M. ‘Umar, Tarlkh al-lugha al- 
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During the i st / 7 th century, the Muslim presence was more or less restricted to the 
garrison cities of Fustat and Alexandria as well as other military encampments in the 
province and the exceptional settlement of the Banu Mudlij in Kharibta on the western 
edge of the Delta. 3 There was little or no contact between the Arab conquerors and the 
native Egyptians except for intercourse at the administrative level and the limited contact 
with the local farmers during the seasonal grazing of the troops in the countryside 
(murtaba al-jund ). 4 It is said that the caliph ‘Umar I issued a decree, in which he prevented 
the Arab soldiers from settling in the Egyptian countryside, cultivating lands themselves or 
even having lands cultivated through partnership ( muzaraa ) insofar as their military 
services were still greatly needed to defend the country from the enemy’s counterattacks 
on the one hand and to continue the military campaigns to bring the rest of the world 
under Muslim rule on the other. 5 This situation had utterly changed at the turn of the i st / 7 th 
century. The province was much more secure and the conquests had more or less stopped 
after reaching Spain in the far West and Transoxania in the far East. 6 

The time for consolidation also arrived at a more local level. In 109/727, the Muslim 
authorities in Egypt, reinforced by the caliph’s support in Damascus, had decided to 
evacuate several hundred families belonging to the Arab tribe of Qays from Syria and 
settled them in rural areas in the eastern edge of the Delta for political and economic 
purposes. 7 From then onwards the Arabs in Egypt individually and collectively began to 
spread out in the Egyptian countryside. A great stimulus for Arab migration into the 
Egyptian countryside came when the caliph al-Mu‘tasim (r. 218-227/834-841) ordered to 
dismiss all Arab forces from the military service (diwan al-jund ) and to stop their stipends 
(ataj. 8 In search of alternative sources of income soldiers set off for the countryside to 
make a living from farming and trading. 9 Exactly two centuries after the conquest, the Arab 
conquerors were cut loose from their military obligations leading to more and more traders 


‘arabiyyafi misr (Cairo: Al-Hay“a al-Misriyya al-‘Amma li-l-Tallf wa-l-Nashr, 1970); T.S. Richter, “Greek, Coptic 
and the ‘language of the Hijra’: the rise and decline of the Coptic language in the late antique and medieval 
Egypt,” in: H. Cotton, R. Hoyland, J. Price, D. Wasserstein (eds.), From Hellenism to Islam, cultural and linguistic 
change in the Roman Near East (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 401-446; T.S. Richter, “Language 
choice in the Qurra dossier,” in: A. Papaconstantinou (ed.), The multilingual experience in Egypt, from the Ptolemies 
to the Abbasids (Farnham: Ashgate, 2010), 189-220; Y. Lev, “Coptic rebellions and the Islamization of medieval 
Egypt (8 th -io th century): medieval and modern perceptions,” Jerusalem studies in Arabic and Islam (forthcoming). 

3 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 142. 

4 According to literary sources, ‘Amr b. al-‘As delivered a Friday speech in his mosque in Fustat in which he 
exhorted the troops to go every spring to the countryside to graze their horses and to exploit its richness of 
sheep, milk and other agriculture products. In his speech, ‘Amr also urged the troops to maintain good 
relations with the Christian Egyptians. See ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 139-143; al-KindT, Wulat, 21. See also S. 
Bouderbala, “An occasion for exploration and exploitation of a newly conquered countryside: the spring 
grazing of the gund in the Delta and Middle Egypt,” in: A. Delattre, M.A.L. Legendre, P.M. Sijpesteijn (eds.), 
Authority and control in the countryside, continuity and change in the Mediterranean 6 th -10 th century (forthcoming). 

5 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 88-90, 162; al-Baladhurl, Buldan, 214. See also P.M. Sijpesteijn, “Landholding 
patterns in early Islamic Egypt,” Journal of Agrarian change 9 (2009), 125-126. 

6 Kennedy (2007), 296. 

7 Al-KindT, Wulat, 76. 

8 Al-KindT, Wulat, 193. 

9 The earliest preserved Arabic business letter comes from Bahnasa (Oxyrhynchus) and is datable on 
palaeographical grounds to the l st /7 th century and the second is datable to 117/735, see P.SijpesteijnTravel, 
115; P.RagibPlusAncienneLetter, 1-10. The earliest Arabic land leases belonging to Arab landholders date from 
159-161/775-776. See CPR XXI, 56-61. 
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and farmers living at a considerable distance from the Muslim capital and surrounded by 
Christian Egyptians. 10 

Papyrus letters 

The papyrus letters published and discussed in this dissertation allow us a unique look into 
this minority community who communicated amongst each other in Arabic in early Islamic 
Egypt. These original letters are extraordinarily rich and discuss topics mostly ignored by 
literary sources. The letters represent an authentic and reliable contemporary source to the 
crucial formative period of Islamic Egypt. They are without doubt the only dependable 
source that could deepen our grasp and broaden our knowledge on daily activities, 
concerns, thoughts, interests and the dogma of authors who are almost entirely invisible in 
other sources. The letters allow us direct access to people’s personal lives in almost every 
layer in society and open a window to hear their voices without intermediaries. The letters 
are, however, difficult and challenging to decipher and interpret. Only with a high degree of 
scholarly competence, energy and patience the letters can be read while a constant 
vigilance not to make mistakes in reading and interpretation the scholar can be prevented 
from experiencing oversights which might result in misleading conclusions. 

Arabic private and business letters constitute the largest part among all published 
Arabic papyrus documents. No systematic census of unedited papyri has ever been made, 
but all the catalogues of the unpublished collections put letters at the top of their lists. * 11 
Around six hundred private and business letters have been published so far with full edition 
and translation. The Banu Abd al-Mumin archive alone constitutes one third of them. 12 The 
archive consists of a total 200 pieces; 121 items have already been published by Yusuf Ragib. 
He has personally located and identified these different pieces from countless collections 
around the world (e.g. Paris, Berlin and Vienna) which he edited consecutively from 1982 to 
1996 in four volumes entitled: Marchands d’etoffes du Fayyoum. 13 Two other volumes are 
awaiting publication. Another one hundred papyrus letters are partially edited (cf. 
P.Ryl.Arab. I) and more than four hundred letters are listed in catalogues of papyrus 
collections with neither edition nor translation (cf. P.Ryl.Arab. II; P.Khalili II). Two hundred 
letters in these catalogues provide reproductions of the papyri which allow further 
investigation of the texts (see P.Khalili II). Sixty percent of all published letters are written 


10 See also Sijpesteijn (2009), 126-131. 

11 See for example G. Khan, A catalogue of the Arabic papyri in the Michaelides collection Cambridge university library 
(online: http://www.lib.cam.ac.uk/deptserv/neareastern/michaelides. html l; Arabic papyrus collection at 
Beinecke library of Yale University (online: http://www.library.yale.edu/beinecke/brblsear/aboutpap.htm ): 
P.Gen.V. 

12 For more about this archive, see E.M. Grob, Documentary Arabic private and business letters on papyrus. Form and 
function, content and context. Beiheft 29 (Berlin-New York: De Gruyter, 2010), 105-118. See also chapter one. 

13 P.Marchands I-III; V/l. The first three volumes contain 98 documents including legal documents, i.e. nine 
debt acknowledgments dated from 250-264/864-878 (P.Marchands I 2-10), one marriage contract dated to 
252/866 (P.Marchands I ll) and one contract of partnership dated to 250/864 (P.Marchands I l) as well as 
private and business letters belonging to the main figure of this family, Abu Hurayra Ja'far b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al- 
Mu min. The fourth volume consists of 23 letters of another network of the textile trade. 
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on papyrus and the rest on paper. 14 The majority of the letters is assigned on 
palaeographical grounds to the 3 rd -4 tll /9 tll -10 th centuries, but there is a good number of 
letters from the earliest two Islamic centuries that were found outside the capital Fustat 
and are directly connected to the settlement of Arabs in the countryside. Around sixty of 
these early letters have been edited, 15 but some of them need indeed to be reassigned a 
different date, earlier or later. 16 

Despite the good number of published letters which has resulted in several useful 
analysis, a comprehensive and systematic study of the contents of these letters, using them 
as the great source for social, cultural and economic history of early Islamic Egypt that they 
are is still lacking in the papyrological research. 17 Arabic papyri in general are rarely used 
for historical analysis and the letters even less so. 18 The letters are barely investigated with 


14 For an overview of the number of published letters in all volumes, catalogues and articles, see Grob (2010), 1, 
1-21 and note 4; E.M. Grob, “Information packaging in Arabic private and business letters (8th to 13th c. CE): 
templates, slots and a cascade of reduction and rearrangement,” in: T. Gagos, A. Hyatt et al. (eds.), Proceedings 
of the twenty-fifth international congress of papyrology. Ann Arbor 2007, American studies in papyrology (Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 2010), 277. 

15 For early published private and business letters from Egypt, see Y. Ragib, “Une lettre familiale redigee en 
102/721,” Annales Islamologiques 45 (2011), 273-284; P.Jahn l[= G. Levi della Vida, “Remarks on a recent edition 
of Arabic papyrus letters,” Journal of the American oriental society 64 (1944), 129; Chrest.Khoury I 96; P.Heid.Arab. 
II l]; 2[= G. Levi della Vida (1944), 129; P.Heid.Arab. I 7]; 3[= G. Levi della Vida (1944), 130]; 4[= G. Levi della Vida 
(1944), 130]; 5[= G. Levi della Vida (1944), 130]; 6[= G. Levi della Vida (1944), 130; P.World, 184]; 7[= G. Levi della 
Vida (1944), 130; P.World, 185-186]; 8[= G. Levi della Vida (1944), 131; Chrest.Khoury I 97]; 9[= G. Levi della Vida 
(1944), 131]; 10[= G. Levi della Vida (1944), 132]; 11; 12[= G. Levi della Vida (1944), 133; Chrest.Khoury I 98]; 13[= 
G. Levi della Vida (1944), 133; P.World, 183]; 17[= G. Levi della Vida (1944), 135]; P.RagibPlusAncienneLettre, 1- 
9; P.HanafiBusinessLetter, 153-161; CPR XVI 4; 7; 9; 18; 26; 27; 33; P.RagibLettres 3; 4; 9; 10; 11; 12; 19; P.David- 
WeillLouvre 9; 11; 12-13; 25; 26; 30; P.Cair.Arab. V 317; 337; P.Horak 85; P.Berl.Arab. II 49; 50; 51; 52; 53; 72; 73; 
74; 75; P.Khalili I 14; 15; 21; 24; P.World, 138; 162-163; 186-187; P.SijpesteijnTravel, 115-152; P.Louvre6842; P.M. 
Sijpesteijn, “Army economics: an early papyrus letter related to ‘ata payments,” in: R. Margarati, A. Sabra, 
P.M. Sijpesteijn (eds.), Studies in the social and economic history of the medieval Middle East. Essays in honour ofAvram 
L. Udovitch (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2011), 245-267; L. Reinfandt, “Leinenhandler im Herakleopolites in arabischer 
Zeit. P.Vindob. A.P. 15021 (PERL 576),” Bulletin of the American society of papyrologists 44 (2007), 97-123[= 
P.MugawiriAlqab 3,117], 

16 See Grob (2010a), 2-7,11 and note 8. See also chapter one, dating. 

17 See Werner Diem’s comments in W. Diem, “Arabic letters in pre-modern times. A survey with commented 
selected bibliographies,” in: A. Kaplony, E.M. Grob (eds.), Documentary letters from the Middle East: the evidence in 
Greek, Coptic, South Arabian, Pehlevi and Arabic (l st -15 th c CE), Asiatische Studien 62/3 (Bern, Berlin, Bruxelles: Peter 
Lang, 2008), 845, 862. 

18 Lor historical studies using papyrus archives, see P.M. Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim state: the world of a mid- 
eighth-century Egyptian official (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013); A.J. Silverstein, “Documentary evidence 
for the early historical of the band,” in: P.M. Sijpesteijn, L. Sundelin (eds.), Papyrology and the history of early 
Islamic Egypt (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 153-161; A.J. Silverstein, Postal systems in the pre-modern Islamic world 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007); Y. Ragib, “Marchands d’Egypte du Vile au IXe siecle d’apres 
leur correspondence et leurs actes,” in: Le marchand au moyen age. Actes des congres de la societe des historiens 
medievistes de I’enseignement superieur public (l9e congress, Reims, 1988), 25-33; K.M. Younes, “Textile trade 
between the Layyurn and Lustat in the iii rd /ix th century according to the Banu ‘Abd al-Mu’min archive,” in: A. 
Regourd (ed.), Documents et histoire. Islam, Vlle-XVIe s. Actes desjoumees d’Etudes musee du Louvre/EPHE, Mai 2008. 
Ecole pratique des hautes etudes, Sciences historiques et philologiques II, Hautes Etudes OrientaJ.es - Moyen et Proche - 
Orient 5/51 (Geneva: Droz, 2013), 313-334. See also S. Hopkins, Studies in the grammar of early Arabic: based upon 
papyri datable to before 300 A.H./912 A.D. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1984). Lor historical analysis using 
archives on paper, see L. Guo, Commerce, culture and community in a Red Sea port in the thirteenth century: the 
Arabic documents from Quseir (Leiden-Boston: Brill, 2004); L. Guo, “Arabic documents from the Red Sea port of 
Quseir in the seventh/thirteenth century, part I: business letters," Journal of Near Eastern studies 58/3 (1999), 
161-190; L. Guo, “Arabic documents from the Red Sea port of Quseir in the seventh/thirteenth century, part II: 
shipping notes and account records ," Journal of Near Eastern studies 60/2 (2001), 81-117. 
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the exception of some typological and formalistic studies by Werner Diem and Geoffrey 
Khan 19 in addition to Grob’s recent book Documentary Arabic private and business letters on 
papyrus. 20 Grob’s book is to be considered “the first monograph devoted to documentary 
Arabic letters, based on all available editions of Arabic private and business letters on 
papyrus.” 21 The volume does not produce new editions of Arabic papyrus letters, but greatly 
facilitates the task of deciphering and interpreting these texts. By grouping and analyzing 
the epistolary formulae attested in almost all private and business letters published so far 
and by providing many examples, including entire texts, from the original letters in the 
main text and the footnotes, Grob provides a useful tool with which to tackle unedited 
texts. The volume is successful in studying the Arabic private and business letters as one 
corpus and thereby offering new insights in the process of letter-writing in early Islamic 
Egypt. 22 

Still the special value of these letters lies in their contents which have hardly been 
touched upon. 23 Some Arabic papyrologists have already indicated the great value of the 
original Arabic private and business letters for the study of early and medieval Islamic 
Egypt, both orally and in writing. 24 Nonetheless, they did not provide us with a concrete 
methodology with which to approach this far-reaching and intriguing task. The well- 
established field of Greek papyrology does offer some methods to study and use scattered 
papyri. So we are not totally lost in the world of papyrology. In his book, Reading papyri, 
writing ancient history, 25 Roger Bagnall shows the problems and offers valuable methods to 
use scattered and badly damaged documents to come from fragments and damaged 
documents to a lively antique history. The book is really an essential guide for anyone 
struggling with papyri and documentary sources seeking a general historical approach. 
Bagnall’s and Cribiore’s book Women’s letters from ancient Egypt 26 is a practical model of the 
application of Bagnall’s approach on epistolary texts. In this book, Bagnall and Cribiore used 
Greek and Coptic letters written to and from women in the timeframe 300 BC-800 AD. The 
volume studies in some detail how the letters were written, sent and read, and the level of 
literacy and the privacy of women. The volume also provides a clear image of the socio¬ 
economic status of women in the period of discussion. The second section of the volume 
consists of the translations of letters used in the discussion. In Judaeo-Arabic studies, 


19 See P.Khalili I, 23-27; P.Khalili II, 63-66; G. Khan, “Remarks on the historical background and development of 
early Arabic documentary formulae,” in: A. Kaplony, E.M. Grob (eds.), Documentary letters from the Middle East: 
the evidence in Greek, Coptic, South Arabian, Pehlevi and Arabic (l st -15 th c), Asiatische Studien 62/2 (Bern, Berlin, 
Bruxelles: Peter Lang, 2008), 885-906; Diem (2008), 843-883. See also P.Jahn, 153-200. 

20 E.M. Grob, Documentary Arabic private and business letters on papyrus. Form and function, content and context. 
Beiheft 29 (Berlin-New York: De Gruyter, 2010). 

21 Grob (2010), 207. 

22 See K.M. Younes, review of Documentary Arabic private and business letters on papyrus. Bulletin of the 
American society of papyrologists (forthcoming). 

23 But see on individual texts: P.SijpesteijnArchivalMind; P.SijpesteijnTravel; P.L.Bat. XXXIII 65; P.Horak 85; 
Sijpesteijn (2011), 245-267; Reinfandt (2007a), 97-123; Ragib (2011), 273-284. 

24 See Diem (2008), 845, 862. For the great value of Arabic papyri including letters for the history of early and 
medieval Islamic Egypt, see A. Grohmann, “The value of Arabic papyri for the study of the history of mediaeval 
Egypt,” Proceedings of the royal society of historical studies 1 (1952), 41-56. 

25 R.S. Bagnall, Reading papyri, writing ancient history (London-New York: Routledge, 2005). 

26 R.S. Bagnall and R. Cribiore, Women’s letters from ancient Egypt, 300 BC-AD 800 (Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 2006). 
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Goitein’s prominent work A Mediterranean society 27 based mainly on the Cairo-Geniza 
documents stands as a perfect example in describing the world of the letter writers and how 
to extract the history of their daily life. The work does not contain editions of complete 
texts, but analysis of the original letters with quotations and translations in the main text 
and the footnotes. Cairo-Geniza documents have also been used as a primary source for 
many recent scholarly projects, among which the work of March Cohen on poverty and 
charity in the Jewish community. 28 While the material and timeframe of the foregoing 
models are different, the methodology can be applied to the Arabic material. 

One corpus/One story 

This study aims to show what diverse and extensive information is described in the original 
letters and how, when taken together, they enrich our understanding of the Muslim society 
in Egypt after the conquest. In this dissertation, I will take an effort to analyze and interpret 
the letters for as far as we are able to do twelve hundred years after they were written. My 
main focus is the group of people who used the Arabic language in their correspondences 
during the first four centuries of Muslim rule in Egypt (l st -4 th /7 th -10 th ), but focusing mainly 
on the earliest two and a half centuries. Their ethnic and religious background can be 
understood as Arabs and Muslims, although we are not always able to recognize their social 
or economic position exactly. 

In contrast to the original letters that cover daily life activities, Arabic literary texts 
including scholarly letters described in secretaries’ handbooks and copies of letters ( rasail ) 
found in anthologies and literary sources are mainly written with the intention to be 
preserved and read by a public audience. 29 Literary texts in general are written from a male, 
urban elite perspective interested mainly in political and historical events and represent a 
late composition of earlier fluid oral traditions. 30 Likewise, the scholarly letters do not 
always represent an actual situation, but are regularly mere models and formulas. My 
central interest concerns day-to-day life and a population, which often was not part of the 
urban elite. I have chosen to focus on their concerns more than on the relation between or 
differences with these urban elites. Thus, all letters and copies of letters given in literary 
sources are neither studied nor cited in this study. 

This thesis edits and studies forty-three private and business letters that have never 
been published. The letters have been collected from five different papyrus collections 
worldwide. The main corpus of letters (twenty letters) is kept in the Michaelides collection 
at Cambridge University library where I consulted the originals and was able to select these 
letters after making a systematic search through all the boxes with papyri. I would like to 
thank the imaging service department for providing me with the digital images of the 

27 S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean society: the Jewish communities of the Arab world as portrayed in the documents of the 
Cairo Geniza (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1967-1993). 

28 M. Cohen, Poverty and charity in the Jewish community on medieval Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2005). 

29 Diem (2008), 843-853. 

30 S. Humphreys, Islamic history, a framework for inquiry (Cairo: American University in Cairo Press, 1992), 25-49, 
69-91. See also F.M. Donner, Narratives of Islamic origins. The beginnings of Islamic historical writing (Princeton, 
Newjersey: The Darwin Press, INC, 1998), 1-31. 
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letters and the syndicates of the library for their permission to publish them in this 
dissertation. Fifteen letters are from Beinecke library of Yale University which are freely 
accessible on their website. 31 I would like to seize the opportunity to express my deep 
gratitude to Prof. Andreas Kaplony for entrusting me to work on these items, considering 
that they were registered in his name for future publication. Thanks are also due to the 
imaging service department for providing me with the digital images and the permission 
for publication. Four letters stem from the national library of Egypt (Dar al-kutub al- 
misriyya). I am grateful to the department of Arabic papyri in the library for allowing me 
access to the originals. I would also like to thank Prof. Cornelia Romer and Ahmad Nabil for 
helping me to obtain the digital photographs of these items. I have also used the published 
photographs in the catalogue of Arabic papyri from the national library of Egypt. 32 Two 
letters from the private Khalili collection have been edited on the basis of the published 
photographs in P.Khalili II. One letter belongs to the J. Willard Marriott library at the 
University of Utah. I owe thanks to Matt Malczycki who drew my attention to this papyrus. I 
am also grateful to the digital technologies division of the library for providing me with a 
scan and permission to publish it. Finally, one letter comes from the papyrus collection of 
the institute of papyrology in Heidelberg. I am greatly indebted to Prof. Andrea Jordens for 
sending me the digital image and giving me the permission for publication. 33 

When selecting the letters, I searched for complete or nearly complete letters which are 
relevant to the study of emotions as well as fragments which are in some way significant 
either in their contents, i.e. emotions or in the new epistolary formulae they produce. The 
corpus is confined to the Arabic papyrus letters that were found in Egypt in the earliest two 
and a half hijn centuries. 34 One letter, no. 18, possibly dating to the late 3 rd /9 th century based 
on the formulae, script, style and format of the letter, is included because of the interesting 
information it contains and the scarcity of such kinds of letters. The letters deal with 
family, business and work concerns. Thirty letters are mainly related to family affairs (1-30), 
fourteen of them deal mostly with daily activities in managing household business (3-16), 
two letters touch upon marriage and divorce settlements (l and 2), another two notify the 
death of close relatives (17 and 18), two are letters of condolence (19 and 20) and ten letters 
strengthen the bonds of kinship and friendship between the two correspondents (21-30). 
The rest of the letters is centered on business and work affairs (31-43). Fourteen letters of 
this corpus can be identified as women’s letters, as they are mostly sent to, from, and in- 
between females (l, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 20, 23). In the discussion and 
commentaries all relevant references in published private and business letters on papyrus 
and some of yet unpublished letters are included. Official and semi-official letters sent to, 
from, and in-between authorities are rarely cited in this thesis. 

In spite of the fact that all the letters published in this study are single and somehow 
unrelated, lacking an archaeological and archival context, they can give reliable answers to 
a number of the hotly debated issues in modern academic scholarship about the early 


31 http://www.library.yale.edii/beinecke/brblsear/aboiitpap.htm 

32 P.DarAlKutub. 

33 1 intentionally added words of thanks in this paragraph to highlight these individuals’ and institutions’ help, 
without which this work would have been incomplete or even impossible. 

34 For more accurate dating, see chapter one, dating. 
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Muslim society and the following generations of the Arab conquerors in Egypt. The object 
here is not to answer many questions on the basis of this number of letters or to give 
exhaustive comments on every aspect given in the letters. All I attempt here is rather to 
study the letters as one corpus regardless of their archaeological and archival contexts. This 
thesis will show and argue that to read and study these texts as one corpus is indeed the 
right approach. Methodologically speaking, the study will follow a two-sided approach, 
namely the philological and historical approach. For the philological side, the study 
contributes forty-three complete editions of unpublished letters to the field of Arabic 
papyrology. As for the historical side, the thesis gives an analytical overview of the letters’ 
contents with main focus on addressing the questions to be raised below. 

The thesis is divided into two main parts. The first part comprises two chapters in 
addition to the introduction and the conclusion. The first chapter concerns the 
practicalities of letter-writing, using the encouraging results of several recent studies in 
this field. 35 The questions I would like to address in this chapter are: How important was 
letter-writing for the early Arab settlers in Egypt? What can we learn from the letters’ 
contents about letter-writing, reading, dating, delivery, and the distance between the 
correspondents? What new palaeographical and linguistic features and epistolary formulae 
can we see in the letters published in this thesis? In the second chapter, an attempt will be 
made to explore the social and emotional aspects as they appear in the letters endeavoring 
to show: How did people in early Islamic Egypt express themselves, their joy and sorrow? 
How did they respond to misfortunes in their writings? What interested and stirred them? 
And what did they worry about and believe in? This chapter will also touch upon the 
organization of the Muslim society aiming to answer the questions: To what extent were 
the different segments of the Muslim society related to each other? How strong or weak 
were the social and blood ties? How large or small was their world; did they see themselves 
as a part of a large Muslim world or were they just limited to their own territory? The 
second section constitutes the edition of the letters which are classified thematically. 
Bearing in mind that every categorization is problematic, it is possible that one letter might 
fall in more than one category. 

Editorial remarks 

The edition of the texts has been made according to the guidelines established by Adolf 
Grohmann. 36 For each text I provide a physical description of the papyrus, the main 
characteristics of the handwriting, a short paragraph summarizing the contents of the 
letter, an edition of the original text in Arabic, diacritical dots in the original, a translation 
and finally a commentary. All editions will have these seven parts. I also provide whatever 


35 See P.World, 82-87; P.Khalili I, 27-46; Grob (2010a), 127-206; P.Qurra, 33-39; P.Khurasan, 66-90; P.Mird, XII- 
XLVI; P.M. Sijpesteijn, “Palaeography,” in: C. Versteegh (ed.), Encyclopedia of Arabic language and linguistics 3 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007), 513-524; A. Kaplony, “What are those few dots for? Thoughts on the orthography of the 
Qurra papyri (709-710), the Khurasan parchments (755-777) and the inscription of the Jerusalem dome of the 
rock (692),” Arabica 55/1 (2008), 91-112. 

36 P.World, 98-109; A. Grohmann, Einfiihrung und Chrestomathie zur arabischen Papyruskunde. I: Einfuhrung (Prag: 
Statnf Pedagogicke Nakladatelstvf, 1954), 130-139. 
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information is available about the place of writing, receiving and finding. In most cases 
these issues are unknown to us. Occasionally, the place of finding is itself the place of 
writing or the place of receiving. The Arabic edition is kept as close as possible to the 
original. Diacritical dots are supplied throughout the text, but hamza and vowels are not 
added. Due to the fragmentary state of some papyri it was burdensome for me to decipher 
some words and to offer satisfactory readings to others. These reading problems are 
somewhat minor and do not influence or change the common sense of the text. The 
translation has been kept as near to the original as English usage permits. The commentary 
aims to indicate the orthographical and morphological mistakes, to provide other possible 
readings and to call the readers’ attention to difficulties in the interpretation of the text. 
Both hijrl and Common Era dates are used. As a rule, the hijri date is given first separated 
from the Common Era equivalent by a slash. Arabic texts are transliterated according to the 
system used by the International Journal for Middle East Studies which can be found online at: 
http://web.gc.cuny.edu/ijmes/pages/transliteration.html . For quoting the Qur’an, the 
study uses the translation by Marmaduke Pickthall. 37 

This study follows the abbreviation system of the papyrological editions proposed in the 
last updated version of the checklist of Arabic documents which can be found online at: 
http://www.ori.uzh.ch/isap/isapchecklist/lSAP_Checklist_2011.pdf . The study also uses the 
abbreviations suggested for the articles by the Arabic papyrology database (APD) which is 
freely accessible on: http://orientw.uzh.ch:8080/apd/requisits3a.jsp . 

Papyrological references are taken according to the editions of the papyri. For example, 
P.Khalili I 17.13, 3 rd /9 th = G. Khan, Arabic papyri: selected material from the Khalili collection 
(London-Oxford: Azimuth Editions, Oxford University Press, 1992), vol. 1, papyrus no. 17. 
line 13, dated 3 rd /9 th . The number of the edition is always Bold. 

References to primary sources consist of a shortened version of the name of the author 
and part of the book’s title. Secondary sources are referred to by the name of the author 
and the date of the publication. Full bibliographical information can be found in 
bibliography. 

The edition of the texts is presented according to the usual papyrological practices and 
the following bracket system has been employed: 38 


[ ] Single square brackets: Indicate missing text believed to be written by 

the scribe. Completed by the editor, if possible. In 
cases where it is impossible to reconstruct the 
text the space within the brackets is left blank. 


[ ] Double square brackets: Enclose erasures, deleted by the scribe. 

< > Angular brackets: Indicate text left out by the scribe. Completed by 

the editor. 


37 M.M. Pickthall, The meaning of the glorious Koran: an explanatory translation (New York: The New American 
Library, 1953). 

38 See P.World, 103-105. 
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{ } Curly brackets: 

\ / Diagonal strokes: 

... Dots: 

( ) Round brackets: 

(?) Question mark: 
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Enclose text written by mistake by the scribe. 

Enclose words and phrases written by the scribe 
in-between lines. 

Indicate words or letters cannot be deciphered, 
usually because the ink has faded. The number of 
dots corresponds roughly the number of missing 
letters. 

Enclose solutions of abbreviations in the Arabic 
text and words added for the better 
understanding of the sentence in the translation. 

Indicates uncertain reading. 



CHAPTER ONE 


Written communication in Arabic: public use of letters 


Like all inhabitants of the Egyptian countryside, the early Arab settlers were in serious need 
of writing to cover the short and long distances separating them from their relatives, 
friends, business partners and agents in the capital and other remote areas in the province 
or even beyond the borders. The letter was first and foremost the most essential mode of 
written communication in nearly all societies in Antiquity, and the Arabic letter ( risala , 
kitab, ruq‘a, jawab ) in early Islamic Egypt is no exception. 39 It represented the fastest, 
cheapest and easiest means of contact. One might argue that during the earliest Islamic 
centuries in Egypt, when the writers of these Arabic letters remained a minority in a 
prevalently Coptic speaking environment, there might have been even more reasons to 
communicate in Arabic per post over longer distances. A sense of distance is already 
conveyed by the language and lay-out of the early letters (l st -mid 3 rd /7 th -mid 9 th ). To be 
more specific, by placing the internal address 40 immediately after the basmala, the sender 
indicates the physical remoteness between him and the addressee. This address was 
replaced by extensive blessings and prayers for the addressee in letters from the 3 rd -4 th /9 th - 
10 th centuries. 41 It has been suggested that in letters with initial blessings (letters from 3 rd - 
4 th /9 th -10 th centuries), the sender presents himself as being in the virtual presence of the 
addressee rather than being in a remote place and thus pretends to overcome the distance 
separating between him and the addressee. 42 

Via an extensive epistolary network, the Arab settlers in the Egypt were able to break 
their isolation and to speak to one another with some ease, since traveling in person 
undoubtedly required a lot of effort and money, as is made clear in letter 14 in our corpus. 
In this letter, the sender writes that he wanted to travel in person to visit the addressee, but 
when it turned out to be difficult, he apologized, wrote the letter instead, and sent it with a 
neighbor of his (“[ wa-ukhbiruka anm ] uhibbu an law qadartu atf usallimu ‘alaykum .... fa-'dhimi .... 
anna sahib kitabi hadha ilaykajar yamurru bi-‘Abd al-Jabbar," 11.4-6). This also seems to be the 
case of the sender of letter 9, who asked the addressee to sail to him along with another 
woman. In line 15, the sender says that he would not have written the letter, if he had had 
the ability to do otherwise, i.e. to travel in person (“ ma katabtu bihi ilayka wa-’lam law anm 
qadartu [...,”)• 

The letter was considered an appropriate substitute for the physical presence of the 
sender whether he was remote or close in reality. Particularly on sad occasions, the 
bereaved person would find solace and repose in a letter sent from an absent relative. 
Ruqayya bt. Yahya, for example, the sender of letter 18 , was so grieved by the death of her 


39 See A. Gully, The culture of letter-writing in pre-modem Islamic society (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
2008), 2. 

40 For this term, see Grob (2010a), 39-42. 

41 See Grob (2010a), 43-48. 

42 See Khan (2008), 895; Grob (2010a), 42. 
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son. Ruqayya was, however, even more lamenting the fact that she did not receive a letter 
from her full brother, who was absent during the misfortune (“ wa-lastu asmau li-akhlkhabar 
wa-la asmau minhu kitab fa-askunu ila ‘ilm dhalika wa-astarxhu ilayhi,” 1.8). Moreover, Ruqayya 
asked her aunt Umm al-Qasim, the addressee, not to withhold writing her (“ wa-ana uhibbu 
ahabbaki Allah an la taqtax ‘annx kitabaki,” 1.10). The two letters of condolence, 19 and 20, are a 
clear evidence of the letter as being an ideal consolatory substitute for one’s physical 
presence in times of loss and grief. People would certainly try to attend funerals and to be 
present to comfort relatives and friends in times of sorrow, but when one could not be 
present in person, a letter of condolence was the best alternative. 43 

The letter could also be a nice and effective way to apologize for being late. Take the 
case of the absent husband Tsa, the author of letter 4, for example. Tsa wrote a letter to his 
wife, anonymous to us, apologizing and explaining the reasons for his delay and wishing not 
to stay longer after writing this letter (“rajawtu alia uqxmu bad kitabx ilaykum shay hatta aqdim 
. aqri’xnafsaki al-salam wa- ( dhirnT,” 11.9,18). 

Letters were not only used for long distance correspondences, but also for 
correspondence of less than one day distance. In one published letter from the 3 rd /9 th 
century, the sender asks the addressee, both anonymous to us, to visit him on the same day 
he wrote his letter in order to enjoy chatting to each other (“uhibbu adama Allah nxmataka an 
tasurranx bi-qurbika wa-mu’anasatika yawmana hadha li-tawfir hazzx min mubasamatika wa-l- 
tamattu min ru’yatika wa-l-sama‘ min suwaytika muwaffaqan in shaa Allah,” P.Berl.Arab. II 76.3- 
4). A similar request appears in another contemporary letter (“ wa-ana uhibbu fadatka nafsxan 
tasurranx bi-muhadathatikafxyawmika hadha wa-tasurranx bi-dhalika in shaa Allah,” P.Berl.Arab. 
II 80.6-7, 3 rd /9 th ). In another letter, one Junada orders a certain Zaban and his mates, the 
addressees, to bring six hundred rams of the sheep of a certain Ibrahim b. Maymun on the 
same day he wrote his letter (Friday) so that they could sell them the next day, Saturday, 
and the day after, Sunday, urging them to hurry up (“kuntu katabtu ilaykum amartukum an 
tuqaddimu min da’n Ibrahim b. Maymun sitt-mi’a kabsh fa-l-yakun haqquhu akbaru minnx fxha li- 
tanfuqa minna wa-l-yakun qudumukum biha al-yawm la-‘allana nabxuha ghadanyawm al-sabt wa- 
ba‘d ghadanyawm al-ahad in shaa Allah fa-‘ajjilu ilayhi wa-la tu’akhkhiruhu saa in shaa Allah,” 
PERF 663[= P.World, 161-162].3-8, 3 rd /9 th ). Moving with six hundred rams would definitely 
require from the addressees more than one day notice, if they were not very close to the 
place of the sender. 

With the course of time, especially from late 2 nd /8 th century onwards, writing, sending 
and receiving letters became more or less part of the daily activities. The number of the 
letters increased massively. The letters became almost equal to talking with many of them 
exhibiting an oral style of writing. The empty letters 44 or letters that contain only 
information about the health of the sender and his family, inquire about the wellbeing of 
the addressee and his family, and convey salutations to and from relatives and friends with 
no further essential contents are a clear evidence of the frequent use of letters in the 


43 See also J. Chapa, Letters of condolence in Greek papyri (Firenze: Edizioni Gonnelli, 1998), 30-32; K. Worp, 
“Letters of condolence in the Greek papyri: some observations,” Analecta papyrologica 7 (1995), 149-154. 

44 The term empty letters is my suggestion. 
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private realm (see in this corpus letters 15, 21 and 22). 45 The following example indicates a 
regular interval of every day correspondence between two individuals. In this letter, the 
sender greets the addressee and asks about how he passed the previous night, how he is 
doing today, and how Umm Muhammad, Muhammad and the rest of the family are doing 
(“alimnx hafizaka Allah kayfa kunta ft laylatika al-madiya wa-kayfa anta flyawmika wa-kayfa Umm 
Muhammad afahu Allah wa-Muhammad wa-jamaat al-‘iyal,” P.Jahn 13[= P.World, 183].3-6, 
3 rd /9 th ). 

In short, private letters cover almost all everyday-life practices. There are indeed many 
letters which are highly rhetorical and full of standard topics and stereotyped expressions, 
but there are also several practical correspondences, which contain very useful information 
and serve specific purposes. 46 

In business, letters were much more needed to regulate the trade. Many Arabic 
individual letters and archives inform us that very complicated and sophisticated methods 
of delegation and cooperation over great distances were created to move goods and wares 
from their production centers to the markets of Fustat, Alexandria and elsewhere in Egypt 
or even beyond the borders. 47 These extensive commercial networks included several 
individuals such as workers, dealers, producers, drivers, agents, middlemen, sellers and 
buyers. Nearly all these parties were exchanging letters regularly accompanying the 
delivery and order of goods. For example, the commercial archive of the Banu Abd al- 
Mu’min shows a regular interval of every week correspondence between the Banu ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min, a family of textile merchants living in the Fayyum oasis in the 3 rd /9 th century, and 
their providers, weavers and smaller textile producers and traders, and their agents in the 
capital Fustat, the Band Thawr. 48 The commercial letters of this archive give us endlessly 
detailed and extensive information on the day-to-day mechanics of the textile trade 
between the important textile producing center in the Fayyum and the booming market in 
Fustat. They also give important insights into the organization of textile production, the 
arrangement of transport to and from the capital, of goods, money, orders, the financial 
tools available, the division of responsibilities and the regulation of accountability between 
traders, agents and workers. In brief, a socio-economic history of medieval Fayyum can be 
written on the basis of this archive. 49 

The individual business letters in our corpus also show extensive commercial networks 
with several intermediaries including women (see letters 31 and 40) and refer to a regular 
exchange of letters between remote cities such as Alexandria, Dimyat and Fustat. A few 
selected examples will manifest this. Al-Miswar b. Raja’, the author of letter 32, wrote to his 
relative and business partner, al-Khayr b. Muslim, once he reached the city of Dimyat 


45 See also Ragib (2011), 273-284, dated 102/721; P.Loth 2[= P.Berl.Arab. II 75], 2 nd /8 th . Compare this with late 
antique letters, see J.-L. Fournet, “Esquisse d’une anatomie de la lettre antique tardive d’apres les papyrus,” in: 
R. Delmaire, J. Desmuliez, P.-L. Gatier, (eds.), Correspondances: documents pour I’histoire de lAntiquite tardive. Actes 
du colloque (Lille, Novembre 2003). Collection de la maison de l’Orient et de la Mediterranee 40. Serie litteraire et 
philosophique 13 (Lyon: Maison de l’Orient et de la Mediterranee, 2009), 23-66. 

46 For more about topics and topoi in Arabic papyrus letters, see Grob (2010a), 90-93. 

47 See P.SijpesteijnTravel, 115-152. 

48 See also S.D. Goitein, “The commercial mail service in medieval Islam,” Journal of the American oriental society 
84/2 (1964), 122. 

49 For historical and economic analysis of this archive, see Ragib (1988), 25-33; Younes (2013), 313-334. 
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informing him that he reached the city in good health and bought the linen he was looking 

for (“ katabtu ilayka hxna qadimtu Dimyat wa-ana salim salih wa-llah mahmud . ukhbiruka 

annx qadimtu Dimyat fa-wajadtu al-bazz fa-sharaytuhu,” 11.5-6, 8-9). Shurayh b. ‘Amr, the author 
of letter 33 , instructs his business partner/agent, Ibn Abu ‘Abid, to accomplish some 
business tasks, amongst which to buy him olives from Dimyat for one dirham (“wa-tashtan lx 
bi-dirham zaytun min Dimyat,” 1.12). While writing this letter Shurayh was not, of course, in 
Dimyat but at some distance outside the town. In letter no. 38 , al-Mus'ab b. Subayh writes to 
the Christian Jurayj reporting on his arrival at Fustat and the business situation in the city. 
This letter is one of the earliest correspondences that record business relations between 
Arab Muslims and Christian Egyptians after the Arab conquest of Egypt. 

From the various lines of argument set out above it would seem safe to conclude that 
letter-writing was a widespread practice within the Arabic speaking milieu in early and 
medieval Islamic Egypt to such a degree that it was almost a regular routine of daily life. 50 
Native Egyptians were, on the other hand, communicating with each other in Coptic and 
sometimes in Greek, and continued to do so for the largest part until the 6 th / 12 th century, 
when the vast majority of Christian Egyptians started to adopt Arabic as their spoken and 
written language even within their own Christian communities. 51 A handful of Arabic and 
Coptic-Arabic letters show, nonetheless, that some Christian Egyptians began to 
communicate in Arabic in the late 3 ld -early 4 th /late 9 th -early 10 th centuries. 52 

Below, I briefly discuss the script, language, dating, layout and format as well as the 
epistolary formulae of the letters published in this thesis. As I mentioned earlier, some 
recent works have studied these topics with encouraging results. 53 However, our letters 
offer some unique features which are worth highlighting. 

1. Script 

The letters published in the thesis show a great variety of handwritings, ranging from very 
irregular, clumsy and slow to finely executed, proficient and rapid hands. Most hands show 
no difficulties in writing or handling the pen in general which give the impression that 
most of the writers must have been trained and received some education to be familiar with 
writing. Ibrahim b. Sulayman, the author of letter 15 , is an exception. His slow and clumsy 
handwriting exhibits serious difficulties in handling the pen. Moreover, he makes many 
mistakes in grammar and spelling. Each letter is written in only one single hand 54 that could 


50 See also Grob (2010a), 207. 

51 For the complex linguistic situation in Egypt after the Islamic conquest, see L. Berkes, and K.M. Younes “A 
trilingual scribe from Abbasid Egypt? A note on CPR XXII 17,” Archiv fur Papyrusforschung 58/1 (2012), 97-100; 
T.S. Richter, “Coptic letters,” in: A. Kaplony, E.M. Grob (eds.), Documentary letters from the Middle East: the 
evidence in Greek, Coptic, South Arabian, Pehlevi and Arabic (l st -15 th c CE), Asiatische Studien Gil'S (Bern, Berlin, 
Bruxelles: Peter Lang, 2008), 737-770; Richter (2009), 404; Grob (2010a), 86 and note 5; ‘Umar (1970), 45-55. 

52 T.S. Richter, A. Delattre, B. Liebrenz, and N. Vanthieghem, “Ecrire en arabe et en copte: Le cas de deux lettres 
bilingues,” Chronique d’Egypte 87 (2012), 170-188; Richter (2008), 742-743. 

53 See P.World, 82-87; P.Khalili I, 27-46; Grob (2010a), 127-206; P.Qurra, 33-39; P.Khurasan, 66-90; P.Mird, XII- 
XLVI; Sijpesteijn (2007b), 513-524. 

54 In Greek, Coptic and Judaeo-Arabic letters, the final greetings and a signature were sometimes added by the 
sender’s own hand in case the letter was penned by a scribe. See Grob (2010a), 87 and note 7; Bagnall and 
Cribior (2006), 46-48. 
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either be the hand of the sender himself or someone else, a professional scribe for example. 
Private letters in general hardly touch upon who actually wrote and read them. 55 At the best 
of my knowledge, the sender never mentions whether he wrote the letter in his own hand 
or that he had it written by someone else. This information emerges from reading between 
the lines. 

In only four cases in our corpus, both direct and indirect references in the texts show 
different persons being involved in writing the letters instead of the senders. In letter 16, a 
certain al-Rabt b. Muslim writes for one Salman b. MughTth to two addressees in Fustat, i.e. 
‘Ubayd b. Yasar and someone else whose name is missing. In line 14, al-Rabt cites his name 
and greets the two addressees (“ kataba al-Rabt b. Muslim wa-huwa yaqra’u ‘alaykumd al- 
salam”). The letter is well written, structured and composed. Moreover, the writer uses the 
dual consistently and makes almost no grammatical mistakes, indicating his high command 
of the language. In other words, the well trained hand and the proper language refer to a 
professional scribe. The fact that the scribe conveys greetings to the addressees does not 
mean, in any case, that he knows them in person. Conveying greetings from professional 
scribes to the addressee/s seems to be a general trend rather than a personal concern. 
Another example supports this interpretation. An anonymous professional female scribe 
also records her greetings to the addressees after she has completed the letter (“ wa-l-kdtiba 
taqra’u ‘alaykum al-salam,” P.Khalili I 17.13, 3 rd /9 th ). While the voice of letter 23 claims direct 
communication between a woman and her sister, both addresses, i.e. the interior and 
exterior addresses, carry the name of the servant of a certain ‘Amr ( ghulam ‘Amr). The writer 
makes many mistakes in grammar and spelling. Furthermore, he retains the masculine 
participle in places, indicating his poor command of the language. So when ‘Amr b. Zubayd, 
the sender of letter 2, wanted to write to his father-in-law in order to inform him about the 
divorce, he did not write the letter himself for one reason or another but asked another 
person, presumably a professional scribe, to pen it for him. This hypothesis is based on a 
number of grounds. In the first place, the letter is written in a finely executed and 
proficient hand. Secondly, the letter exhibits an oral style of writing with some minor 
grammatical and spelling mistakes. Thirdly, the letter is full of repetitions and synonyms 
which are very common features in dictated letters. Finally and most importantly, the 
traces of dictation are straightforward in lines 19-20, where the sender is referred to in the 
third person. 56 Fetter 6, too, is not penned in the hand of Umm Zur'a, the female sender, but 
in the hand of the writer, anonymous, who penned also the letter on the recto, letter no. 3. 

In a similar vein, references to different persons being involved in reading letters for 
illiterate addressees are infrequently attested in letters. Finding a good reader was 
definitely a difficult task at that time, since he should have a considerable knowledge of 
Arabic and the ability to read the partially dotted Arabic script. Even more important, he 
must be a trustworthy person, as he would be acquainted with the letter’s contents. 
Misreading and misunderstanding the letter’s contents could have caused a lot of troubles 
between the two correspondents. To demonstrate this, in one published letter, the sender, 


55 See also Grob (2010a), 86-89,100-104. 

56 For more extensive discussion on dictated letters, see Grob (2010a), 86-89. See also Bagnall and Cribiore 
(2006), 59-65. 
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unknown to us, informs Abu Abd Allah, the addressee, that he sent a letter to a certain ‘Abd 
Allah al-Talhl, but this illiterate addressee asked another person to read the letter for him. 
The reader’s reading capacity was so poor that he totally misread and misunderstood the 
letter’s contents which made the addressee unsatisfied (“ wa-azunnuhu ata kitabahu man la 

yuhsinu yaqra’u fa-qaraa lahu bi-ma lam aktub bihi . fa-qad fahima shay ma huwa min rayiwa- 

layurdi," P.Cair.Arab. V 295.6-8, 3 rd / 9 th ). 

In case the letter is being sent to women, trustworthy carriers and readers are highly 
recommended. In one published letter, a certain Khunasa bt. Muslim and another lady write 
to one Umm al-'Arab bt. Ammar and other women to inform them about their wellbeing 
and ask them to write back with their news. Khunasa knows well that all the female 
addressees are illiterate. This is why she commended the carrier of the letter, YazTd b. 
Salim, to read and write for them. To assure his trustworthiness, loyalty and dependability, 
Khunasa describes YazTd as a good servant of God (“ fa-idha katabtum fa-ktubu thumma idfau 
kitabakum ila manya’tikum bi-hadha al-kitab fa-innahuyarifuna wa-huwa yursiluhu ilayna maa 
manyarifu wa-idha faragha min hajatihi marra ‘alaykum thumma taktubu maahu wa-in aradtum 
yaktubu lakum aw yaqra’u lakum saluhu fa-inm qad amartuhu wa-huwa nxma al-‘abd li-llah wa- 
smuhu Yazld b. Salim," P.Loth 2[= P.Berl.Arab. II 75].10-14, 2 nd /8 th ). 57 

Unfortunately, very little is known about the level of literacy among the Arabs, both 
men and women, as well as the educational institutions and the training of the scribes in 
early Islamic Egypt. Both literary and documentary sources are wrapped in silence 
regarding these issues. However, it is widely accepted among Arabic papyrologists that the 
vast majority of the Arabic private and business letters was written in the senders’ own 
hands in a private realm and not in chanceries by professional scribes. 58 Petra Sijpesteijn 
has touched upon the issue of literacy on the basis of a semi-official archive from the mid- 
second/mid-eighth century. In her concluding remarks, Sijpesteijn argues that while the 
level of illiteracy among the Arabs was high in the first two Islamic centuries and that the 
majority of population was yet non-native Arabic speakers, this fact did not prevent writing 
being the prevailing method of communication between individuals and between the state 
and the subjects. Moreover, she affirms that written documents penetrated every social and 
geographical layer of the society, even though the ability to read and understand Arabic 
was more widespread than to write. 59 Grob, on the other hand, has connected the huge 
amount of survived documents with the level of literacy, arguing that “the amount and kind 
of surviving records indicate a society with an advanced literacy level and frequent written 
contact. The written word was important.” 60 Indeed, the huge amount of survived texts 
could be a good indication of a high level of literacy in case we proved that they were truly 
written in the senders’ own hands. 

Let us turn now to the palaeographical features attested in the letters published in this 
thesis. The letters exhibit many features of the early script, which is generally 
characterized by elongating lines between characters and wide spaces between words and 
characters. In many cases, words are broken off at the end of a line and continued on the 


57 See also Grob (2010a), 100-101. 

58 See Grob (2010a), 159; Diem (2008), 845. 

59 See Sijpesteijn (2013), chapter 4. 

60 Grob (2010a), 207. 
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next (see 1.12-13, 13-14, 20-21; 2.16-17, 27-28, 28-29; 3.2-3, 14-15; 8.7-8; 16.3-4, 6-7, 11-12; 
17.18-19; 20.5-6; 21.5-6). Diacritical dots are widely used, but randomly, without following 
any systematic practice. Hamza and vowel signs are conspicuously absent (cf. al-’ata 1.7; al- 
sama 2.14; al-thana 2.24; sha’a 2.30,15.8,17.10, 27.13, 31.10). 61 The final and freestanding alif 
usually rise above similar vertical letters in a straight form and extend below the base line. 
In some places, the freestanding alif bends to the right from the bottom. Dal and dhal are 
very much alike and easily confusing without dots distinguishing them and often have an 
upturning top to the right (cf. Dimyat 8.6; alladhi 21.4, 6). Sin and shin are frequently written 
with three teeth. On occasions, sin and shin are written as a straight line with three dots 
written over the line to represent the teeth (cf. al-salam 24.18; bi-sm 36.1, 37.1; al-su 36.4; 
‘ishrin 37.6). The three dots of shin are usually aligned horizontally (cf. sha’naha 3.16; ashadda 
4.1l). Sad and dad are either horizontally elongated or oval in shape (cf. al-sihr 2.22; sibyani 
7.7; Hafsa 8.2). The horizontal stroke of initial and freestanding ‘ayn and ghayn usually 
extends to the right (cf. ghulam 3.18; mda 3.10; alayna 7.9). In many cases, the head of 
medial and final ‘ayn/ghayn consists of two oblique strokes which are not joined at the top 
by a horizontal stroke forming the shape of the letter v (cf. yafina 3.8; badaka 3.20; Rabia 
5.2; al-nxma, al-'afiya 5.6; yafala 12.7; taghfala 16.ll). On occasions, fa appears with a 
diacritical dot under the letter and qaf with one dot over it (cf. yafina 3.8; fi-ma 3.15; bi-qawl 
3.12; al-fitr 4.12; uqimu 4.9; al-khalaf 4.14; fadlihi, al-afiya, qadaihi 5.6). In places, the tail of the 
final and independent qaf extends vertically downwards before bending to the left 
resembling the old Arabic qaf (cf. al-turuq 1.8; al-haqq 1.22; Talq 17.2). 62 Initial and medial kafs 
are either horizontally elongated with an extended base, an upper stroke parallel to the 
base line and a rightward shaft at the top or hairpin-shaped (cf. kitabuka 3.5; kitabi 4.9; kullihi 
4.13; kataba 16.14). Mim has a round head and a very short tail (cf. al-hakam, lam 2.10; al-hirm 
2.11; ghulam 3.18; bi-sm 5.1). Final ya usually bends backwards in a straight line. 63 

2. Language 

The language of the letters edited in the thesis exhibits many orthographical and 
morphological peculiarities similar to all Arabic papyrus letters and deviating in many 
aspects from the accepted norms of the standard Arabic. In the following lines, I list some of 
these peculiarities without going into details, owing to the fact that some studies have 
widely discussed this topic. 64 Scriptio defectiva and plena are frequently attested against 
classical Arabic rules (cf. thalathat 1.25; lisanaha 2.18; ghulam 3.9; dinar 3.19; dhalika 15.ll). 65 
Tanwin alif is lacking in most cases in the direct object and after numerals which would have 
been obligatory in classical Arabic (cf. qawl 2.13; amr 2.28; dinar 34.6). 66 Ta marbuta is 
sometimes represented in status constructus by ta maftuha, especially in the word rahmat in 

61 Hopkins § 19 & 20. See also in this corpus letter 6.14 and the commentary. 

62 See also P.Khalili I, 33-34. 

63 For more extensive discussion on the palaeography of the papyri, see P.World, 82-87; P.Khalili I, 27-46; Grob 
(2010a), 159-172; P.Qurra, 33-39; Sijpesteijn (2007b), 513-524. See also P.Khurasan, 66-81; Kaplony (2008), 91- 
112 . 

64 See Grob (2010a), 156-158. For more about the language of papyri, see P. World, 94-98; Hopkins, xxvii-xlvii. 

65 Hopkins § 9. 

66 Hopkins § 167. 
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the final salam greeting, which is how this final greeting is written in all the letters of our 
corpus as well as in other published letters. 67 Alif is usually absent after the vocative particle 
yd (cf. 15.7; 20.8). 68 The long vowel is maintained in the jussive in most of cases (cf. 3.10; 9.7; 
13.18; 26.8; 43.7). 69 The accusative of the plural-fn usually replaces the nominative-un (cf. 5.4; 
8.4; 12.5; 17.6; 41.5.). 70 The feminine plural form is absent (see letters 5 and 12). In few cases, 
dad is converted to za and vice versa (cf. fazluhu instead of fadluhu and ‘adxm instead of azim 
21.7, 22.9). 71 The letters also show a unique orthographical feature, i.e. the long a is 
sometimes replaced by a little hook (see rijal and ilah, 2.16, 21; afana, 15.3; 28.4; 29.3; 32.4; 
35.4; 39.4), which might reflect the traces of vernacular pronunciation of imala. 72 For more 
orthographical and morphological peculiarities, see the commentaries. 

3. Dating 

For a long time, Arabic papyrologists have believed that private and business letters do not 
carry a full date in their texts. 73 The recent publication of a complete private letter sent 
from a man to four female relatives dated to the 24 th (six nights remaining) of Dhu al-Qa'da 
of the year 102/721 should change this assumption. 74 Also the papyrus P.Mird 52 forms the 
conclusion of a private letter in which the month and the year are given, i.e. Dhu al-Hijja 
126/October 744. In many cases, the sender tends to specify the place and time of writing by 
the day of the week or the month without mentioning the respective year as it was 
obviously known to both parties of the letter. 75 This information could either be found at 
the beginning or the end of private and business letters in contrast to official letters, in 
which a full date is usually given at the end. 76 

With the exception of letter 24 which is partially dated to the 28 th of Dhu al-Hijja and 
letter 18 which was written on Monday the 22 nd of Safar, none of the letters of this corpus 
bears a full date. Thus, I had to rely mainly on the script for dating, which is approximate. 77 
In her book, Grob studied the development of the script from a less cursive tendency in the 
1 st to 2 nd /7 th to 8 th centuries to progressing cursiveness in the 3 rd to 4 th /9 th to 10 th centuries. 
She offers new techniques to measure the cursiveness of the script and thereby reaches a 
more accurate dating system on the basis of the script. 78 Although Grob is not the first to 


67 Hopkins § 47.a. See also in this corpus letter 1.21 and the commentary. 

68 Hopkins § 49.a.ii. 

69 Hopkins § 82.d. 

70 Hopkins § 86.a. 

71 Hopkins § 39.b, 41. 

72 Hopkins § 7. 

73 See Diem (2008), 855; Grob (2010a), 49, 207. 

74 Ragib (2011), 273-284. 

75 The papyrus letter P.RagibLettres 7 dated on palaeographical grounds to the 3 rd /9 th affirms this fact. In this 
letter, the sender Muhammad b. Wahb informs his servant Fath, the addressee, that he received the latter’s 
dated letter to Rabf I (“ wa-huwa ‘ala md waradat bihi risalatuka al-mu’arrakha fiRabf al-awwal,” 1.3). The sender 
wrote his letter one month later, i.e. Thursday, the 3 rd of Rabf II (“ wa-kutiba yawm al-khamis li-thalath layal 
khalawn min shahrRabi al-akhar," 11.4-5). 

76 Diem (2008), 855; P.Khalili II, 64. See also in this corpus letter no. 24.19 and the examples provided in the 
commentary. 

77 For the problems of dating letters on the basis of the script, see P.Khalili I, 27; Grob (2010a), 2. 

78 Grob (2010a), 159-206. 
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deal with this topic, her study is substantially more comprehensive and detailed than any 
preceding treatments. 79 

In addition to the script, the epistolary formulae and layout of the letters are also 
considered in dating. To be more precise, the presence of the internal address following 
immediately the basmala has been always proposed as an important device for dating 
letters. It is argued that no internal address is given in private and business letters after the 
turn of the 2 nd /8 th century and that the internal address was either placed above the basmala 
or omitted altogether with the other elements of the prescript, and replaced by long 
prayers and blessings for the addressee in letters from the 3 rd -4 th /9 th -10 th centuries. 80 Grob’s 
discussion of the presence of an internal address or prescript in general is a bit confusing. 
On p. 39, Grob argues that no internal address is given in private and business letters after 
the turn of the 2 nd /8 th century and on p. 41, she affirms that the change of letters with 
prescripts to letters without prescripts was abrupt. But on p. 42, she says: “The existence or 
absence of the internal address is an important device for dating letters. But unfortunately, 
this important change did not take place sharply around the turn of the 2 nd /8 th to the 3 rd /9 th 
century. There are letters without internal address dating probably from before the 3 rd /9 th 
c., and some with internal address from the 3 rd /9 th century.” In contrast, on p. 83, Grob 
states: “Mandatory parts are in letters of the i st -2 nd /7 th -8 th centuries: Basmala, prescript and 
final blessings. In the letters of the 3 rd -4 tll /9 tll -10 th centuries, the mandatory prescript is 
replaced by a mandatory initial blessings section.” One would like to have conclusive 
evidence: Was there a transitional period between letters with and without a prescript or 
not? Do letters with prescripts exist after the turn of the 2 nd /8 th century or did they totally 
disappear at that time? These questions are really difficult to answer, owing to the fact that 
in comparison to the letters without prescripts, very few letters with prescripts remain, and 
most of those are difficult to date exactly. However, two unpublished private letters with a 
prescript (P.Cam.Michaelides A 1368r and P.CtYBR.inv. 2681(B)), relating to al-Mufaddal b. 
Faddala (d. 252/866), the grandson of the judge al-Mufaddal b. Faddala (in office 168- 
169/784-786 and 174-177/790-793), suggest that the letters with prescripts indeed 
continued to be written in the 3 rd /9 th century. 81 

Thus, to rest dating our letters on a solid ground I would date all the letters with 
prescripts to the l st -mid 3 rd /7 th -mid 9 th centuries. Four letters can be dated, however, more 
specifically to the late l st -early 2 nd /late 7 th -early 8 th centuries (see letters 2 , 5 , 12 , 16 ) on the 
basis of the early palaeographical peculiarities. Fetter 21 is internally dated on the basis of 
the name of the governor of Egypt al-Hurr b. Yusuf (in office 105-108/724-727) and the 
caliph Hisham b. Abd al-Malik (r. 105-125/724-743), who represent the addressees of the 
letter. Fetter no. 18 is reassigned a later date (late 3 rd /9 th century) on the basis of its 
formulae, script, layout and format. 

4. Layout and format 


79 See P.World, 82-87; P.Khalili I, 27-46; P.Qurra, 33-39; P.Khurasan, 66-90; P.Mird, XII-XLVI; Sijpesteijn (2007b), 
513-524. 

80 See Diem (2008), 856; Grob (2010a), 39, 41-44, 83; Khan (2008), 890; P.Khalili I, 25,126-127; P.Khalili II, 63. 

81 For more, see Younes, review. 
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The letters published in the thesis vary considerably in their layout and format depending 
mainly on the scribe’s proficiency and whim. Some letters are well composed and 
structured, and laid out into paragraphs with several means to highlight parts of the text 
and to mark off the onset and the end of the different sections within the letter (see letters 
7 , 25 and 35 ). Others are written as one block with almost no attention to the graphic 
arrangement of the text (cf. 1 , 2 , 3 and 41 ). Some letters are highly rhetorical and full of 
standard topics and common expressions such as the complaint about the lack of replies, 
the request to write back and the pleasure at receiving a letter from the addressee and 
knowing about his wellbeing (see letters 26 and 27 ). Some other letters are direct and 
straightforward, skipping introductory and concluding expressions (cf. letters 1 and 2 ). Yet 
others are very short and condensed with lengthy introductory and concluding expressions 
and salutations to and from relatives and friends (see letters 15 , 21 and 22 ). Some letters 
deal with a mixed variety of topics (see as a best example letter 3l ), while others are only 
devoted to one specific topic (see letters 1 , 2 , 3 , 24 , 17 - 20 ). The letters show also 
considerable variations in dimensions. Some letters are written on long rectangular pieces 
(e.g. 2 , 3 - 6 , 13 - 23 , 17 ), but others are written on a short square piece (see for example 28). 82 

All letters are written on papyrus sheets of different quality and thickness, written in 
different kinds of pens (thin, medium-thick and thick) 83 and handwritings. The letters are 
regularly written in black ink. 84 Most of the letters are written on the “recto” side at right 
angles to the fibers leaving the back side blank except for the address. In case of papyri 
which bear texts on both sides, the recto (Side A) and verso (Side B) have been identified on 
the basis of the direction of fibers, no matter what the identification of the curator was (see 
letters 3 - 6 , 13 - 23 ). 

With the exception of letter no. 1, where traces of one line are still preserved in the 
right hand margin, none of the letters of our corpus show a use of the margins for writing. 
The marginal notes have been explained to have been due to a general aversion to continue 
the letter on the verso. 85 In my view this is not strictly true. I would argue rather that the 
writing in the margins was part of the new style of writing letters that became dominant 
from the late 3 rd /9 th century onwards resulting in radical changes in formulae and layout, 
such as replacing the prescript with initial blessings and the tendency toward cursiveness 
in writing. There are a number of arguments that supports this interpretation. In the first 
place, letters with marginal notes are too numerous to be considered exceptional. Secondly, 
these marginal notes are not always notes or afterthoughts, but in most cases simply 
continue the main text. In other words, the margins were taken into account as writing 
space from the onset of writing the letter. Thirdly, early letters with prescripts are 
sometimes continued on the verso, but not in the margins on the recto. It is worth 
mentioning that letter no. 1 is continued on the back side as well as letter no. 15 . Finally, 
these marginal notes usually follow one typical pattern, i.e. after exhausting the proper 
space on the recto; the scribe starts writing in the right hand margin from the top 


82 See also Grob (2010a), 173-175. 

83 if the pen’s notch is long and thin, the writing gets finer, thinner and more distinct, but if it is short and 
thick, the writing gets clearer, heavier and thicker. For more, see P.World, 64. 

84 The black ink was made of soot mixed with water, see P.World, 67-68. 

85 Grob (2010a), 179. 
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downwards then in the left hand margin from the bottom upwards. Marginal notes in the 
top margin are very rare, but normally run parallel to the main text either in the same 
direction or upside down. 86 Surely, all of these common features cannot be seen as mere 
coincidence. 87 

Some other observations on the layout and format of the letters should also be made. 
None of the letters of our corpus show systematic spacing between words and sections. 
Traces of folds are still clearly perceptible on the overwhelming majority of letters. Some 
letters have been folded several times vertically and then rolled up horizontally (see letter 
no. 2), but the majority of letters was first folded horizontally parallel to the written lines 
from the bottom upwards and then folded vertically. 88 Yet other letters have been folded 
several times horizontally, but there are no vertical folds perceptible (see letters 24, 27 and 
35). 

In order to write the address on the back side the papyrus sheet is in most cases turned 
around the vertical axis, namely the way one would turn a sheet of a book. As an exception, 
the papyrus sheets in letters 1, 4 and 43 are turned around the horizontal axis, i.e. the way 
one would turn over a playing card lying on a table. 89 Also letter 22 shows the address on 
the bottom margin, in view of the fact that the front side of the sheet is full of Arabic and 
Coptic scripts. The exterior address typically identifies the addressee in more detail than 
that of the internal one. For the clearer and the more specified the exterior address is, the 
more certain the sender could be of the letter’s successful delivery. As a standard, the 
exterior address is added at the top of the back of the letter. In case the back side was later 
reused, the two texts usually co-exist. 90 

5. Formulary 

As a general rule, the basmala opens all documentary Arabic papyrus letters on the first line 
which is usually followed by the prescript section in the letters datable to the first two and a 
half Islamic centuries. In only one case in our corpus (letter no. l), the author starts his 
letter on the same line as the basmala which is uncommon in early letters but occurs 
frequently in letters from 3 rd -4 th /9 th -10 th centuries. 91 

The prescript section typically includes four basic elements, namely the internal address 
naming both correspondents, the initial salam greeting ( “salam ‘alayka ,” peace upon you), 
the hamdala (“ fa-inni ahmadu ilayka Allah alladhf la ilah ilia huwa,” I praise for your sake God 
other than Whom there is no god) 92 and finally the transitional element (“ amma ba‘du,” as 
for what follows). 93 The prescript is often highlighted and set off graphically with alinea 


86 Grob (2010a), 179. 

87 See also Younes, review. 

88 See Grob (2010a), 181-182. 

89 See Grob (2010a), 177-178. 

90 For more about the exterior address, see Grob (2010a), 77-81. 

91 See the commentary of 1.1. 

92 For references of the hamdala in published letters, see P.Khalili I, 126-127. The latest datable document 
having this formula is PERF 624[= P. World, 132-134],8-9, which is a decree issued in the name of the governor 
‘Abd Allah b. al-Musayyab (in office 176-177/792-793). 

93 See Diem (2008), 856; Grob (2010a), 39-42, 83; Khan (2008), 890; P.Khalili I, 25; P.Khalili II, 63. 
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after the hamdala and the transitional element amma ba‘du is usually placed at the beginning 
of the next line (see letters 5 - 8 , 24 , 32 , 33 , 35 ). In few cases, the hamdala is squeezed and the 
transitional element amma badu is followed immediately with no space in-between (see 
letters 15 , 21 , 22). 94 In only one case in this corpus, the transitional element amma badu is 
skipped after the hamdala (see letter 30 ), while in letters 4 and 19 , the tasliya is shoved in- 
between the hamdala and amma badu. In letter 18 , the basmala is followed directly by the 
initial blessings replacing the prescript as letters from the 3 rd -4 th /9 th -10 th centuries usually 
do. 95 

Besides the familiar salam greeting salam ‘alayka the archaic formula silm anta/salim 
anta/salam anta (you are at peace) appears in letter 38.2. It has been suggested that this 
formula predates Islam and that it was replaced by the familiar greeting salam ‘alayka with 
the advent of Islam, owing to the fact that the latter is a typical Quranic expression. 96 

Our letters also offer a new transitional element in addition to the well-known amma 
badu which is usually used to bridge the prescript to the further sections of the letter. The 
expression amma ‘ala ithr dhalika appears in letters 5.7 and 17.7 as an equivalent to amma 
ba‘du. 97 

Extra blessings and prayers for both the sender and the addressee usually appear after 
the transitional element and before getting into the main point of the letter. These extra 
blessings usually beginning with afand Allah wa-iyyaka (may God save us and you), which 
could be further extended as afana Allah wa-iyyaka min al-su kullihi wa-‘afa ‘anna wa-‘anka bi- 
rahmatihi (may God save us and you from all evils and may He forgive us and you through 
His mercy) or any other common prayers and blessings (see letters 7 . 5 - 6 , 9 . 3 - 4 , 11 . 4 , 13 . 4 - 6 , 
19 . 4 - 5 , 23 . 5 , 24 . 5 - 6 , 25.1-2, 28 . 4 , 29 . 3 - 5 , 32 . 4 - 5 , 33 . 4 , 35 . 4 - 5 , 36 . 4 - 5 , 37 . 4 - 5 , 41 . 4 - 5 , 42 . 6 - 8). 98 

The letters produce also an abundance of religious formulae of glorification and prayer 
types throughout the text such as the tasliya," hawqala (“la hawla wa-la quwwa ilia bi-llah,’’ 
there is no strength nor power except in God), cf. 1.9 and 30 . 8 , slide-in-blessings, 100 oaths 
such as fa-wa-llah (by God) 24.12; fa-wa-llah alladhi la ilah ilia huwa (by God other than Whom 
there is no god) 2.20-21, wa-inmuqsimu laka bi-llah (I swear to you by God) 2.31-32, wa-l-‘amr\ 
(by my life) 43 . 10. 101 Expressions showing the happiness of the sender are frequently 
followed by religious formulae of the glorification type, while the expressions of grief and 
anxiety are typically accompanied by religious formulae of the prayer type. 102 

The complaint about lack of prompt replies to one’s written messages appears often in 
our letters as well as in many published letters. For example, in letter 25, the sender informs 
the addressee, both anonymous to us, that he wrote to him before his current letter several 
subsequent letters, but he did not receive for any of them an answer (“ wa-qad kuntu katabtu 


94 See also Grob (2010a), 192-193. 

95 Grob (2010a), 39-48. 

96 Diem (2008), 860-861. 

97 See also Ragib (2011), 273-284; Hopkins § 106. 

98 See also Grob (2010a), 41. 

99 For the different forms of the tasliya, see letter 4.3 and the commentary. See also P.Cair.Arab. I, 215-216; 
P.Khalili 1,148; Grob (2010a), 27, note 11. 

100 This term is proposed by Grob for the blessings that follow mentioning of the addressee or third parties. See 
Grob (2010a), 33 and note 20, 237. 

101 See Grob (2010a), 25-29. 

102 For more, see Grob (2010a), 91-93. 
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ilayka qabl kitabi hadha bi-kutub kathira mutawatira fa-lam yablughni li-shay’ minha jawaban,” 
11.9-10). Also in letter 26, one Rabih the servant of a certain SaTd angrily writes to one Abu 
YazTd about the lack of replies and asks him to always keep in touch. He tells that he wrote 
to him seven letters including the current one, but he never received an answer (“wa- 
ukhbiruka anrd wajid ‘alayka wa-qad katabtu ilayka bi-hadhihi sab'at kutub fa-lam ara min[ka li- 
shay’ minha jawaban],” 11.7-8). Likewise, the sender of letter 27, whose kunya is partially 
preserved, writes to a certain Abu Muhammad blaming him for not answering his previous 
letter and urging him to answer this one (“ wa-qad katabtu ilayka bi-kitab qabla hadha fa-lam 
tujibnifihi bi-shay’ . wa-b‘ath bi-jawabikainshaaAllah ,” 11.7-10). 103 

This complaint has always been explained as a stereotyped expression. 104 In fact, the 
chance of loss of written messages along the way of delivery was very real. Private letters 
were usually delivered informally through friends, neighbors, family members and 
acquaintances. Take the following examples. The sender of letter 14 in our corpus informs 
the addressee that he sent the letter with his neighbor, who will first pass by a certain Abd 
al-Jabbar (“anna sahib kitabi hadha ilayka jar yamurru bi-Abd al-Jabbar,” 11.4-6). In another 
published letter, the sender informs the addressee that the letter’s carrier, Abu al-Hadld, is 
a friend and neighbor of his (“ wa-wasala kitabi hadha maajariwa-sadiqi Abu al-Hadid al-'assar," 
CPR XVI 22.8, 3 rd /9 th ). In one other letter, the sender informs the addressee that he sent his 
letter with his neighbor, Bulbul, who usually travels to the addressee’s place (“ wa-hadha 
jarunayajiu ‘indakumyusammaBulbularsaltu maahu kitabi,” P.Marchands II 28.6, 3 rd /9 th ). 

Sometimes the impetus for writing a letter was just the occasion of having a traveler 
heading for the addressee’s domicile. To demonstrate this, in one published letter, the 
sender informs the addressee that he did not write to him before, because the person 
(insan ), who was supposed to carry the letter was in a hurry (“wa-innama katabtu ila al-akh 
kitab maa insan ‘ajila ‘alayya wa-lamyumkinni li-sur‘at khurujihi kitab ilayka maahu fa-katabtu 
ilayhi bi-haml kitabi ilayka ,” CPR XVI 32.2-3, 3 rd /9 th ). 105 

The expressions balligh rahimaka Allah (deliver, may God have mercy upon you); balligh 
hudita (deliver, may you be guided the right path); rahima Allah man ballaghaha (may God 
have mercy upon who delivers it); balligh yarhamuka Allah (deliver, may God have mercy 
upon you); balligh sallamaka Allah (deliver, may God save you); balligh hadaka Allah (deliver, 
may God guide you); balligh sahibaka Allah (deliver, may God accompany you); balligh 
arshadaka Allah (deliver, may God guide you) that usually appear next to the exterior 
address on the back of the letter indicate that the letter is delivered as a personal favor and 
that no payment is to be made to the carrier (see letters 7,15 and 18). 106 

In many cases, the letters do not specify the place of delivery nor do they provide 
concise addresses. The senders themselves must have been aware that the addresses were 
incomplete and unclear. Two possible explanations can be made out for the case of letters 
with incomplete addresses. First, the carrier might know the destination and could have 
been either a family member or a servant, who used to deliver letters on a regular basis. 


103 For other attestations of the complaint about lack of replies, see in this corpus letter 25.9-10 and the 
commentary. 

104 Grob (2010a), 93-100. See also Bagnall and Cribiore (2006), 37-40. 

105 See also Grob (2010a), 107. 

106 Grob (2010a), 95. See also Goitein (1964), 120. 
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Second, the carrier may have received oral instructions about the destination from the 
sender. In any case, the letter was at “the mercy” of its carrier. 107 One published letter 
stresses the fact that the delivery of the letter depends mainly on the safety of the carrier 
(“ wa-idha sallama Allah hamil kitabi hadha ilayka [....,” P.Heid.Arab. II 35.4-5, 3 rd /9 th ). 

There is no doubt that the carrier who agreed to carry the letter as a favor, would do his 
best to deliver it to make the favor complete. In long-distance correspondence, however, 
people often sent several letters together with the same carrier. 108 Some of these letters 
were supposed to be distributed at their final destinations. Others were intended to pass 
through intermediaries. Yet others were enclosed with other letters or goods lacking any 
information about the place of delivery. 109 During this long and complicated delivery 
process, the possibility of losing letters is absolutely high. This argument can be 
strengthened by the observation that the senders, i.e. the complainers, sometimes mention 
the number of the unanswered letters (see letters 26.7; 27.7). 110 

It is reasonable to end the discussion with some remarks on the closing section of the 
letters. Most of the letters of this corpus close as usual with the request to keep in touch 
which is typically followed by salutations to and from relatives and friends. * * 111 In letters 14.1- 
3; 15.8-9; 31.20-23, the senders incorporate salutations into the body of the letter which is 
uncommon. The final greeting wa-l-salam ‘alayka wa-rahmat Allah (peace be upon you and 
God’s mercy) represents the typical closing of the letters of this corpus. 112 The addition wa- 
barakatuhu (and blessings) appears in few letters and it is often written with scriptio defectiva 
of the long a (see letters 1.37, 5.12; 8.8; 11.16; 22.12). As an exception, letter 38 closes with 
the expression wa-kutiba (it has been written). 113 In many cases, some afterthoughts were 
added after the letter was completed. These afterthoughts are mainly further instructions, 
inquiries, requests, greetings or just marginal notes (see letters 1.21-25, 3.25-26, 6.11-15, 8.7- 
8, 9.17-19,16.13-16, 22.11-14, 24.18-19, 34.9-10, 41.13.15). 114 

Let us now leave the text and move to the content. 


107 Grob (2010a), 95. See also Bagnall and Cribiore (2006), 38. 

108 See in this corpus letter 27.9-10 and the commentary. 

109 See for instance wa-qad wajahtu ilayka bi-kitabihim fi darj kitabi ilayka, P.Marchands II 2.8, 3 rd /9 th . See also Grob 
(2010a), 96-98. 

110 See also P.Cair.Arab. V 339.5-6,3 rd /9 th ; P.Berl.Arab. II 77.2-3, 3 rd /9 th . 

111 See Grob (2010a), 69-74. 

112 See Grob (2010a), 74-77. 

113 For this expression and other expressions to be used to signal the closure of letters, see P.Khalili 1,194. 

114 For more about afterthoughts, see Grob (2010a), 64-69. For a general overview of the typical sections of 
private or business letters on papyrus and their conventional sequence and internal structure, see Grob 
(2010a), 82-83. 
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Joy and sorrow in early Muslim Egypt 


“katabtu ilayki kitabi hadha wa-ana ‘ala alladhi yasurruki 
wa-rabbuna mahmud maa al-shidda wa-l-hdja allatl nahnu 
ftha.” 

(I am writing you this letter of mine, whereas I am as 
you wish and our Lord be praised, in spite of the 
distress and the neediness that we are in.) 


Letter 23.6-8 

People in early Muslim Egypt, like people everywhere at this time, had good and bad 
experiences, went through sad and happy occasions, suffered from sickness and depression 
and faced the inevitable fate, death, when their time came. In their writings, they expressed 
to each other their emotions, their grief and hope, and how they experienced these turns of 
the fate. One may wonder, how would a sick person get cured with the primitive medical 
tools and experience then available? It must have been extremely painful for Hisham the 
surveyor, the author of letter 42, to have a boil between his backside and penis while 
measuring the city of Dalas in Upper Egypt with its nasty landscape and under its hot sun. 
On top of all, as he writes, he and his team of surveyors were staying outdoors. Who cured 
him and how? And how did his painful days pass? We are not told. 

To bring other sorrowful and pleasurable experiences of individuals in the life of early 
Islamic Egypt closer, Nassar b. Abu Zayd, for instance, the author of letter no. 1, lived happy 
days while preparing for his marriage. He was in direct contact with his fiancee, Mahdiyya, 
even before concluding the contract of marriage. After sending the dowry ( mahr ), Nassar 
was on tenterhooks waiting for Mahdiyya’s consent to marry him. He made a supplication 
to God asking Him to make her satisfied, to let her come to him in good health, to bring 
them together in health and happiness and to make their religion thrive. On the contrary, 
Amr b. Zubayd, the sender of letter 2, had a bad experience with his rude and disobedient 
(nashiz) wife, who used to insult and curse him. Moreover, she complained to the arbitrator 
(al-hakam) that he oppressed and beat her. Consequently, the marriage was dissolved. The 
addressee of letter 3, lived a mixture of joy and sorrow. He had a similar bad experience 
with his wife like ‘Amr b. Zubayd. His free wife ( al-hurra ) complained about him to the amir 
for reasons unknown to us, but he at the same time received news that two of his female 
slaves gave birth to a boy and a girl. 

Death in the family brought sadness for family members especially for females. Ruqayya 
bt. Yahya, the sender of letter 18, wrote that she has had hard times after the death of her 
son and that she felt lonely, weak, poor and confused after this loss. She was also missing 
her full brother, who was absent during this calamity. Ruqayya was so depressed that she 
expressed the wish that she had died before facing these hard times. The case of Umm 
‘Uthman, the addressee of letter 20, was not much better. Umm ‘Uthman lost, presumably, 
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her husband Nawfal. The letter of condolence she received from an anonymous male 
relative advising her to have patience and to seek refuge in God, and showing his deep 
sorrow and sympathy with Umm ‘Uthman’s misfortune, must have relieved her a bit, but 
the misfortune was too much to be forgotten with a few words. Also the absent Zaynab bt. 
Abu Ziyad, the addressee of letter 17, was informed by a certain Wusama b. Talq al-TujlbT 
about her father’s death, Abu Ziyad, after suffering from long-term illness. Abu Ziyad’s 
slave, Muqsim, took good care of his master during the latter’s last painful days. In return, 
Muqsim got the best reward for someone in his situation: his freedom. Likewise, Abu al- 
Azhar and Abu ‘Uthman were grieved by the loss of a certain Abu ‘Abd al-'AzTz. In his letter 
of condolence, letter 19, another Abu al-Azhar tried to soothe the mourners’ pains by 
expressing his profound sadness and sympathy, and reminding them by the deceased’s 
good deeds and the reward that must be awaiting him in the life to come, i.e. the paradise. 

Other calamities kept family members temporarily apart. Isa, for instance, the author 
of letter 4, witnessed a big fight between two men or two groups of people belonging to two 
different Arab tribes, Banu Mudlij being one of them. In this fight a killing took place and 
Tsa who was temporary staying there could not leave. He had to write a letter to his wife to 
explain the reasons for his delay. Later on, the two fighting groups asked for an amicable 
settlement ( sulh ) and thus 'Tsa had to wait a few days more for the agreement to have effect. 
‘Isa’s tragedy was not only the fight itself, but an even greater loss was financial, namely of 
two dinars. He bought eggs for two dinars before breaking the fast of Ramadan ( al-fitr ) to 
bring to his family, but all the eggs got spoiled due to the long delay and therefore he had to 
throw them away. In letter 3, the sender complained to the addressee, both anonymous to 
us, that the latter’s servant, Maymun, did not come to him nor help him with little or much. 
The sender made a supplication to God to protect him from what grieved him in this world 
and the hereafter. The sender did not explicitly tell what his problem was, but he was 
indeed in need of help. 

The economy is an important source for both joy and distress. Lor instance, the female 
sender of letter 23, expresses to her sister her distress and neediness, presumably due to a 
lack of money, but she apologizes for not writing to her about it before. Also the sad 
(. shaqiya ) female sender of letter 13 asked the male addressee to take care of a certain al- 
Zubayr, who is poor and needy ( miskin ), and to buy him a garment as compensation (jabr ). 
'Abd al-Malik b. Salatan, the author of letter 28, too, writes to a certain Musafir b. KathTr 
asking him to pay more attention to him and to fulfill his needs as he is the only one who 
could do so. In contrast, al-Khayr b. Muslim, the author of letter 32, joyously writes to his 
business partner and relative, al-Miswar b. Raja’, that he reached the city of Dimyat in good 
health and bought the linen he was looking for. During his long journey, al-Khayr was 
accompanied by a good group of people which made him feel safe and happy. 

Religious ceremonies and social gatherings are also major sources for both comfort and 
stress. Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Mufaddal, for example, the author of letter 37, writes 
to a certain Abu Sa'Td informing him that he has already intended to perform pilgrimage 
( hajj ). Therefore, Abu Muhammad sent to Abu Sa'Td twenty dinars so that the latter would 
rent something that remains unknown to us, presumably a camel, and to buy enough food 
supplies for the long and exhaustive journey. 
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At first glance, we can discern how rich and fruitful the letters are for the study and 
reconstruction of emotions in early Muslim Egypt. Such a study would not have been 
possible without having the letters published and studied together as one corpus. The 
letters, as shown above, give unprecedented direct insights into people’s personal feelings 
than the literary corpus can do. They provide a fuller textual picture that can be used to 
voice people’s personal feelings. On the other hand, one may wonder whether the written 
representation of emotions as they appear in the letters are really sincere. To what extent 
should we believe the tears of Ruqayya, the sorrow of ‘Amr, the worry of Tsa, the pains of 
Hisham and the joy of al-Khayr? When Nassar declares to his fiancee, Mahdiyya, that he is 
rejoiced because they are getting married. Was he truly happy? 115 And when al-Hasan b. al- 
Harith b. al-Humayd writes to his absent brother to inform him that their mother got very 
sick since the latter’s departure and that she yearns to see his face before death; 116 was this 
real sickness? Did he really mean by death, true death? The question to be asked here, do we 
take these expressions for granted and be content with the accessible written 
representation of personal feelings as they are or should they be subjected to historical 
interrogation? To answer this question we need first to review the history of emotions. 

Less than a century ago, emotions had become the subject of many interdisciplinary 
studies, i.e. sociology, anthropology, philosophy, psychology and history. 117 As far as we are 
concerned with history, the history of emotion or “emotionology”, as proposed by the 
husband-and-wife team of Peter and Carol Stearns, has become one of the hot new topics in 
social history. 118 In their ground-breaking article published in 1985, the Stearnses created 
the term emotionology to describe “the attitudes or standards that a society, or a definable 
group within a society, maintains toward basic emotions and their appropriate expression; 
ways that institutions reflect and encourage these attitudes in human conduct.” 119 The 
emphasis of the term is not, then, on how people experienced, represented and treated 

115 See D.M. McMahon, Happiness: a history (New York: Atlantic Monthly Press, 2006). In this book, McMahon 
studies the concept of happiness from ancient Greece to the present, relying largely on elite conceptions of 
felicity. 

116 See below the discussion on sickness. 

117 See M. Gendron, and L.F. Barrett, “Reconstructing the past: a century of ideas about emotion in 
psychology,” Emotion review l/4 (2009), 316-339; J.H. Turner, “The sociology of emotions: basic theoretical 
arguments,” Emotion review 1/4 (2009), 340-354; P.A. Thoits, “The sociology of emotions,” Annual review of 
sociology 15 (1989), 317-342; W.M. Reddy, “Against constructionism: the historical ethnography of emotions,” 
Current anthropology 38/3 (1997), 327-351; M.B. Arnold, Emotion and personality (New York: Columbia University 
Press, I960); R.R. Cornelius, The science of emotion: research and tradition in the psychology of emotion (Upper Saddle 
River, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1996); T. Dixon, From passions to emotions: the creation of a secular psychological category 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003); D. Evans, Emotion: the science of sentiment (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2001); W.M. Reddy, “Emotional liberty: politics and history in the anthropology of emotions,” 
Cultural anthropology 14 (1999), 256-288; R. MacMullen, Feelings in history, ancient and modern (Claremont, CA: 
Regina Books, 2003); W.M. Reddy, “Historical research on the self and emotions,” Emotion review 1/4 (2009), 
302-315. 

118 See P.N. Stearns, and C.Z. Stearns “Emotionology: clarifying the history of emotions and emotional 
standards,” The American historical review 90/4 (1985), 813-836; B.H. Rosenwein, “Worrying about emotions in 
history,” The American historical review 107/3 (2002), 824; J. Plamper, “The history of emotions: an interview 
with William Reddy, Barbara Rosenwein, and Peter Stearns,” History and theory 49/2 (2010), 262. See also S.J. 
Matt, “Current emotion research in history: or, doing history from the inside out,” Emotion review 3/l (2011), 
118-119; C. Cubitt, “The history of the emotions: a debate,” Early Medieval Europe 10/2 (2001), 225-227; S. Airlie, 
“The history of emotions and emotional history,” Early Medieval Europe 10/2 (2001), 235-241; A. Wierzbicka, 
“The “history of emotions” and the future of emotion research,” Emotion review 2 (2010), 269-273. 

119 Stearns and Stearns (1985), 318. 
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their feelings, but on what people thought about these feelings. The term thus draws a clear 
line between the collective emotional standards of a society, i.e. emotionology and the 
emotional experiences of individuals and groups (emotions). 120 

Long time before the Stearnes (in 1938), the historian Lucien Lebvre was the first to call 
for collaboration between historians and psychologists to study and reconstruct the 
emotions of the past. 121 Since then many historians and psychologists have become actively 
engaged with the study of emotions and the questions of continuity and change in human 
emotions. They began to examine change in personal feelings and how they are socially 
represented and treated. 

In the past few decades, the field has expanded massively. Barbara Rosenwein, one of 
the leading historians of emotions, encouraged the scholars to take up the task of studying 
and reconstructing the emotions of past generations as serious as they take “other 
‘invisible’ topics, such as ecology and gender.” 122 In her works, Rosenwein shows the 
problems and offers valuable methods to study and reconstruct emotions of the past. 
Rosenwein has proposed what she calls “emotional communities”, 123 i.e. “social groups 
whose members adhere to the same norms of emotional expression and value or devalue 
the same or related emotions,” in order to study “collective emotions” of a certain 
community. 124 To explain, Rosenwein says: “An emotional community is a group in which 
people have a common stake, interests, values and goals. Thus it is often a social 
community. But it is also possibly a “textual community,” created and reinforced by 
ideologies, teachings, and common presuppositions.” 125 The starting point in Rosenwein’s 
method is to gather a dossier of sources for one community, no matter how large the 
dossier is. Then, to collect the words and phrases of emotions as they appear in the texts, 
weigh them to establish their relative importance, see in which context they are used, and 
how often and how they are expressed, e.g. forcefully or gently. 126 Rosenwein argues that “if 
this method is employed for each frequently mentioned emotion (noting also emotions that 
seem to be missing), eventually patterns should emerge - the outlines of an emotional 
community.” 127 Defending the authenticity of the “second hand” representation of 
emotions, Rosenwein states that “we should not worry about whether an emotion is 
authentic unless the particular emotional community that we are studying is itself 
concerned about authenticity.” 128 She continues: “If an emotion is the standard response of 
a particular group in certain instances, the question should not be whether it betrays real 

120 Stearns and Stearns (1985), 318; Rosenwein (2002), 224; Matt (2011), 118. 

121 L. Febvre, “History and psychology,” in: P. Burke (ed.) and K. Folca (trans.), A new kind of history: from the 
writings of Febvre (New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row Publishers, 1938), 5. 

122 Rosenwein (2006), 1-2. See also B.H. Rosenwein, “Writing without fear about early medieval emotions,” Early 
Medieval Europe 10/2 (2001), 229-234. 

123 “The definition suggests that any social group with common interests and goals should qualify as an 
emotional community. One would logically pick a group and read everything that its members wrote, carefully 
noting the emotions.” See Plamper (2010), 253. 

124 B.H. Rosenwein, Emotional communities in the early Middle Ages (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 2006), 2; 
B.H. Rosenwein, “Problems and methods in the history of emotions,” in: A. Acorn (ed.), Passions in context: 
international journal for the history and theory of emotions 1 (2010), 1,10-13. 

125 Rosenwein (2006), 24-25. 

126 Rosenwein (2010), 12-24. 

127 Plamper (2010), 254; Rosenwein (2010), 10-17. 

128 Rosenwein (2010), 21. 
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feeling but rather why one norm obtains over another.” 129 Commenting on the difference 
and significance of sources and materials having emotions, Rosenwein writes: “It is true 
that genres tend to have different uses for emotions. Presumably letters best reveal how a 
person “really” feels.” 130 

William Reddy, a historian and anthropologist, one of the most important recent 
historians of emotions, suggests another theoretical approach to the study of emotions. To 
investigate the strong relationship between the emotions, culture and language, Reddy 
proposes the term “emotives” to describe “the speech act” of expressing feelings. 131 He 
argues that emotional expressions are neither “constative” nor “performative”. They are a 
third kind of utterance, says Reddy. He argues that “emotives are at once managerial and 
exploratory. An emotional expression is an attempt to call up the emotion that is expressed; 
it is an attempt to feel what one says one feels. These attempts usually work, but they can 
and do fail. When they fail, the emotive expression is “exploratory” in the sense that one 
discovers something unexpected about one’s own feelings.” 132 “Emotives,” Reddy says, “are 
themselves instruments for directly changing, building, hiding, intensifying emotions, 
instruments that may be more or less successful.” 133 In addition to emotives , Reddy offers the 
terms “emotional regimes” which he defines as “the set of normative emotions and the 
official rituals, practices, and emotives that express and inculcate them; a necessary 
underpinning of any stable political regime.” 134 and “emotional refuges” which refers to “a 
relationship, ritual, or organization (whether informal or formal) that provides safe release 
from prevailing emotional norms and allows relation of emotional effort, with or without 
an ideological justification, which may shore up or threaten the existing emotional 
regime.” 135 

In spite of the different approaches adopted to study emotions, historians of the 
emotions since the beginning shared the conviction that emotions or the ways in which 
they are experienced, expressed, treated and interpreted are “social products” shaped and 
reshaped by the society and the culture in which they are surrounded. 136 

Depending on the point of view from which one studies emotions, whether 
emotionology, emotional communities, emotives, or all three, scholars build up their works 
on the Stearnses’, Rosenwein’s and Reddy’s methods and methodologies. 137 Since this 
chapter is mainly interested in showing who feels what, how, when and why, Rosenwein’s 


129 Rosenwein (2010), 21. 

130 “Letters reveal-in however commonplace a fashion- the feelings (or simulated feelings) of those who 
composed them.” Rosenwein (2006), 28,193. 

131 W.M. Reddy, The navigation of feeling: a framework for the history of emotions (Cambridge/New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 2001), 105,128; Matt (2011), 119. 

132 Plamper (2010), 240. 

133 Reddy (2001), 105. 

134 Reddy (2001), 129. 

135 Reddy (2001), 129. 

136 Rosenwein (2006), 15, 27; Rosenwein (2010), 8-9; Matt (2011), 118; A. Wierzbicka, “Human emotions: 
universal or culture-specific?,” American anthropologist 88/3 (1986), 584-594. On the other hand, Paul Ekman 
and Wallace Friesen argue that there are six universal emotions, i.e. happiness, sadness, fear, disgust, anger 
and surprise. See P. Ekman, and W. Friesen, “Constants across cultures in the face and emotion,” Journal of 
personality and social psychology 17 (1971), 124-129; P. Ekman, “All emotions are basic,” in: P. Ekman, R.J. 
Davidson, The nature of emotion: fundamental questions (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), 56-58. 

137 See Matt (2011), 119. 
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methods work very well as a strong theoretical and methodological ground for this study. I 
also follow the guidelines established by Mary Garrison for the interpretation of medieval 
peoples’ emotions in written texts. 138 According to Garrison, we should read our texts with 
care avoiding projecting our own ideas of what people thought or felt into their words. The 
goal must be to recover the shared understanding of the two correspondents rather than 
anything else, says Garrison. 139 

Before we start our investigation, it is perhaps worth grouping together some 
difficulties and challenges to the study of emotions through written texts. As we do not 
have direct access to the inner world of our individuals, some caution is therefore required 
when dealing with words and phrases of emotions; taking into consideration that some of 
these texts are stereotyped and formulaic expressions. 140 It is also worth keeping in mind 
the fact that emotions differ from one place to another, one culture to another and from an 
era to another. Even within the same society, individuals may differ in their reactions and 
in their ability and wish to express their feelings. 141 Moreover, there is always a social 
desirability in the way feelings and thoughts are to be described in writings. 

Having all these caveats in mind, I will take an effort to collect, study and analyze 
people’s personal representation and treatment of emotions as they appear in the letters, 
aiming to show to what extent this could help us to achieve a better understanding of the 
early Muslim society in Egypt. Besides emotions, this chapter will deal with other legal and 
social topics, attempting to answer the questions posed in the introduction. 

The discussion is based mainly on the topics raised in the letters edited in this thesis, 
but also includes almost all relevant references in published and also some of yet 
unpublished letters. The study shall let the letters speak for themselves and give them the 
central place in the discussion. Some letters are cited and studied in several places in the 
discussion because they fit more than one account. 

It would have been tempting to extend this study to include inscriptions and other 
documentary and archeological materials and then compare these with literature, but this 
would have entirely altered the frame of the present work. The study just aims to show as a 
case study what information can be gotten out of the Arabic documentary letters alone. A 
central objective of this study is to contribute a coherent and comprehensive story of 
people’s personal feelings or at least the ways in which they are presented in the letters to 
anthropologists, psychologists, sociologists and scholars working on literature to allow 
further research on this field. It goes without saying that Greek and Coptic letters are 
beyond the scope of this study as we only focus on the Arab-Muslim community who 
communicated amongst each other in Arabic. 142 


138 M. Garrison, “The study of emotions in early medieval history: some starting points,” Early Medieval Europe 
10/2 (2001), 243-250. 

139 Garrison (2001), 244. 

140 Historians of emotions, on the other hand, argue that the existence of topoi and formulaic expressions 
should not deter us from studying and establishing points of continuity and change. See Cubitt (2001), 226; 
Rosenwein (2001), 232; Garrison (2001), 247. See also below the discussion on the value of heath. 

141 “In anthropological literature, there is always one culture and one emotional style for every society studied, 
even though individuals are recognized to adapt to it in different ways.” See Rosenwein (2006), 23. 

142 A big project studying the history of emotions in the Greek world entitled: The social and cultural 
construction of emotions: the Greek paradigm is currently taking place at Oxford University. The project is 
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1. Emotions and the family 


1.1. Spouses 


“la khayr ft rajul bi-ghayr imra’a wa-la 
imra’a bi-ghayr rajul." 

(There is no goodness in a man without a 
woman nor (in) a woman without a man.) 

Letter 1.23-24 


Marriage and the relationship between husbands and wives is obviously a constant source 
of joy and sorrow depending on the personalities of the individuals involved, the 
circumstances, the stage the marriage is in and the conditions under which it was 
concluded. 143 On the one end of the spectrum we find the spectacular joy between two 


based mainly on analysis of documentary sources (inscriptions and papyri). For more information about this 
ERC project check their website at: http://emotions.classics.ox.ac.uk/ . 

143 The Qur’an presents marriage as the major source of comfort and joy for the husband and the wife (Q 2:187; 
30:21). Through marriage both spouses would control their lust and satisfy their sexual needs in a licit 
manner, since all forms of sexual relationships outside marriage are strictly forbidden. Those who commit 
adultery ( zina ) are to be severely punished with death penalty by stoning if they are married ( muhsan ). As for 
those who are not married but commit this heinous sin ( fahisha ), they are to be punished with one hundred 
lashes. Both punishments are to be carried out in public in order to serve as a strong deterrent to others. The 
institution of marriage occupies a central and pivotal place in Islamic law. It is recognized as a highly religious 
sacred covenant ( mithaqan ghalizan, Q 4:20-21) upon which the entire society is built. Due to the great 
significance of marriage in Islam, the topic received the lion’s share of the interest of almost all Muslim jurists. 
They devoted considerable portions of their works to studying and discussing all issues pertaining to 
marriage. The basic rules of marriage are given in the Qur’an, while the Sunna provides only some necessary 
guidelines. Both sources exhort and encourage every Muslim individual to establish family/families. The 
Qur’an states that it is permissible for men, who are physically and financially able to lead a safe conjugal life 
to marry up to four women at the same time in case they treat them well, equally and with justice. However, if 
men cannot abide by these instructions, they are instructed to marry only one woman (Q 4:3). It is also 
permitted for Muslim men to marry Jewish and Christian women (kitabiyyat) (Q 5:5). Besides marriage, men 
can take an unlimited number of slave concubines as far as they needed to fulfill their needs (Q 4:3; 23:5-6; 
70:29-30). Muslim men are prohibited from marrying women who are too closely related to them by blood 
relationship or consanguinity, foster relationship and marriage, i.e. mothers, daughters, sisters, aunts, nieces, 
foster-mothers, foster-sisters, step-mothers, step-daughters, mothers-in-law and daughters-in-law (Q 4:22-23). 
Moreover, a Muslim man is forbidden to take two sisters together as wives (Q 4:23) or to marry a married 
woman, unless she is a slave captive and to inherit the widow of a deceased relative (Q 4:19; 4:24). On the other 
hand, a Muslim woman is only permitted to marry one man at a time. The reason behind this is to be sure 
about the paternity of her children. In case a woman married a second husband, this marriage is considered 
completely invalid ( batil ) and her children from the second husband would not be recognized as legal children 
and therefore would be excluded from inheritance. A Muslim woman is also prohibited to wed a non-Muslim, 
even if he is from the People of the Book ( ahl al-kitab ). The explanation given for this prohibition is because 
the non-Muslim husband would not treat his Muslim wife according to the principles of Islam, but according 
to his own religion. Moreover, the children would innately follow their father’s religion. See J. Boyd “Nilcah,” 
E.I.2, vol. 8, 26-35; P. Peters, “Zina,” E.I.2, vol. 11, 509-510; S. Spectorsky, Women in classical Islamic law, a survey of 
the sources (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 25-30 and note 4; J. Esposito, Women in Muslim family law (Syracuse: Syracuse 
University Press, 1982), 15-21; J. Tucker, Women, family and gender in Islamic law (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2008), 38-41; M. Kazi, Family and social obligations in Islam (Karachi: Ferozsons, 1996), 34-44; G. 
Stern, Marriage in early Islam (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1939), 95-103; A.A. Khan, T.M. Khan et al., 
Encyclopedia of Islamic law, family law in Islam (New Delhi: Pentagon press, 2006), vol. 5. 
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fiancees expressed in a letter containing references to legal and organizational matters 
concerning the upcoming marriage ceremonies but also very personal expressions of 
longing. 

We begin the discussion on spouses with a brief review of the contents of the two letters 
dealing with the relationship between husbands and wives (letters 1 and 2). We then try to 
show what we can actually learn from reading these letters about emotional ties between 
partners in early Islamic Egypt. The focus then shifts from individual experiences and 
expressions of personal feelings to legal discussion on marriage and divorce using some 
published legal acts and other papyrological references related to the first stages in the 
process of marriage, aiming to show how Islamic marriage and divorce were socially and 
legally perceived and conducted in the early Muslim society in Egypt. 

In letter no. 1, Nassar b. Abu Zayd writes to his fiancee, Mahdiyya, informing her that he 
sent to her two bracelets as a dowry ( mahr ) in addition to two extra bells 144 and two 
necklaces as a gift (“ fa-qad baathtu ilaykisiwarayn li-tanzxxrx mahraki wa-l-juljulayn wa-l-‘iqdayn 
alayhi,” 11.2-3). Nassar tells Mahdiyya that she is free to keep the two bracelets with her as 

well as the necklace(s) (“fa-in radxti an tahbisi . al-siwarayn ‘indaki . amma al-‘iqd fa-huwa 

laki ,” 11.4-5, 7). 145 It is unclear, however, what she shall do with the bells as there is a lacuna 
obscuring the reading. He informs her further that he has kept with him another item to 
offer to her during the marriage ceremony in order to make her much more contented 

(“ wa-qad khabatu shay 1 li-kayy ahabuhu laki . wa-tatasarri ‘inda al-milak ,” 11.8-9). He hopes 

that the mahr will appeal to her and that she will accept to marry him soon (“ fa-as’alu Allah 
yurdiyaki wa-iyyana wa-yukhrijaki ilayna fx ‘afiya ,” 1.4). In the same letter, Nassar discusses 
with his future wife the preparation for the marriage ceremony (milak). He asks her to write 
back to him about the kind of fruits he should buy for the guests, namely fresh fruits or 
dried ones, suggesting to buy fresh fruits, because they are preferred by people “these days” 
(“wa-akhbirini ma arfiqu li-l-milak al-fakiha al-yabisa am al-fakiha al-ratiba li-anna al-fakiha al- 
ratiba ahabbu ila al-nas al-yawm min al-fakiha al-yabisa,” 11.10-14). Nassar also asks Mahdiyya to 
inform a certain Abu al-Hakam, presumably Mahdiyya’s guardian (wall), that he received 
the trousseau (al-mata), i.e. the household chattels and that he is pleased with it (“wa- 
akhbirxhi anna qad ra’ayna al-huliy wa-‘arafna al-mata wa-kull shay 1 wa-radma bihi,” 11.19-20). To 
conclude his letter, Nassar makes a supplication to God asking Him to bring them together 
in health and happiness and to make their religion thrive (“jama a Allah baynx wa-baynaki fi 
‘afiya wa-surur wa-yaj aluhu salah li-dinina,” 11.21-22). He further cites a prophetic tradition 
that emphasizes the aversion to being single, stating that there is no goodness in a man 
without a woman nor in a woman without a man (“fa-inna rasul Allah qala fi-ma balaghana la 
khayr fi rajul bi-ghayr imra’a wa-la imra’a bi-ghayr rajul,” 11.22 - 24). 146 Finally, Nassar asks 
Mahdiyya not to delay her departure more than three days, because she pleases him (“wa- 
ana as’aluki bi-ma as’alu maratx bihi alia tuttraki ‘annx bad thalathat ayyam shay’ fa-innaki ‘indi 
rida," 11.24-25). 


144 See the commentary. 

145 See also the commentary to line 4. 

146 See the commentary. 
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The next step after Mahdiyya’s acceptance of the dowry and the marriage ( qabul ) would 
be concluding the marriage contract in a social gathering (the milak ceremony), as Nassar 
writes, where family members of both sides, relatives and friends are to be invited and then 
a new Muslim family in early Islamic Egypt would be established. 147 

On the contrary, Amr b. Zubayd, the sender of letter 2, describes a bad conjugal 
experience with his disobedient wife which ended with divorce. In this letter, ‘Amr writes to 
his father-in-law, possibly named ‘Abd Al[lah?], about his wife, who complained to the 
arbitrator ( al-hakam ), stating that ‘Amr oppressed and beat her, because he prevented her 
from going out (“ wa-dhalika kulluhu min hasrt laha min al-khuruj wa-l-tawafan ft al-buyut wa-l- 
turuq fa-lamma ra’at annt manatuhd dhalika kullahu dhahabat ila al-hakam fa-akhbarathu annahu 
yufalu biha ma lam yufal bi-hurra min al-darb wa-l-bu’s wa-l-hirm,” 11.7-11). ‘Amr informs his 
father-in-law further that she used to insult and curse him and that he tolerated that for a 
while (“ thumma innaha kanat taqulu min al-qawl ma law annaka kunta tusdmi'ahu la-‘adhartant 
‘alayha tantahiku al-sharaf fthi wa-l-nafs wa-taqulu qawl ma samitu imra’a taqulu li-zawjiha ma 
taqulu al-Allana ma-la yas'adu ft al-sama wa-la yaqudu ft al-ard ,” 11.11-14). After his 
unsuccessful attempts to improve his wife’s ill nature, ‘Amr sent to her some pious men 
from his clan, amongst whom a certain Abu al-Gharra by reminding her of God and 
advising her to improve her bad behavior and to restrain her tongue until the addressee 
would come and investigate everything himself (“ fa-lamma ra’aytu minha annaha irtakabat 
aswa’ amriha baathtu ilayha rijal salihtn min ‘ashtratt wa-arsaltu ila Abu al-Gharra fa-qultu lahum 
idhhabu fa-dhkiruha bi-llah ilia itqat Allah wa-aslahat khuluqaha wa-kaffat lisanaha hatta taqdim,” 


147 The first step towards establishing a Muslim family starts when a man offers a proposal of marriage (tjab), 
i.e. betrothal ( khitba ) to a woman, who is usually represented by her family or more precisely her guardian 
(wait), who could either be the father or the bride’s nearest male relative. The betrothal does not involve a 
contract and therefore does not form any legal obligation on either side. However, it gives the two future 
spouses the right to see each other. The betrothal also gives the fiance a right of priority in marriage as 
another man is banned to ask the hand of a betrothed lady, if the proposal of marriage is accepted, the 
contract of marriage could be concluded. The marriage contract (‘aqd al-nikah), like all legal contracts in 
Islamic law, is binding and must meet certain conditions concerning content and form. It is usually concluded 
by a notary between the groom or his agent and the bride’s guardian in the presence of at least two sound 
witnesses (shuhud udul). The payment of the dowry ( mahr ) is an essential element in every valid marriage 
contract. A valid marriage would also require the consent of the bride (qabul). In addition to the 
abovementioned conditions, the jurists grant the wife the right to add certain clauses stipulating additional 
provisions to the marriage contract, even if these conditions are already part of any valid contract, e.g. 
recording the payment of the bride’s dowry. In most cases, these stipulations support and expand the rights of 
the wife and limit the privileges of the husband particularly on the issue of polygamy, namely prohibiting the 
husband from taking another wife or even a concubine (Jariya ). Other possible stipulations prevent the 
husband from taking the wife out of her hometown; secure the wife’s right to visit her family as well as 
allowing her family to visit her, treat the wife with reverence, supply her with all living expenses and not to 
subject her to hard work. Sometimes the right of the bride to add such clauses is connected with the amount 
and division of the dowry. See Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), al-Mudawwana al-kubra, riwayat Sahnun (Cairo, 1905- 
1906), vol. 4, 11-15, 48-49; A.M. Delcambre, “Khitba,” E.I.2, vol. 5, 22-23; A. al-Sariti, Ahkam al-zawaj wa-l-talaq 
ftal-sharia al-islamiyya (Beirut: al-Dar al-Jami‘iyya, 1995), 16-29; Tucker (2008), 41-42, 46, 49; Spectorsky (2010), 
66, 78, 82; Kazi (1996), 39-41, 43; Stern (1939), 23, 32-56; J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law (Oxford: 
Clarendon press, 1982), 161-168; A. Rahim, The principles of Muhammadan jurisprudence according to the Hanafi, 
Maliki, Shafti and Hanbali schools (London: Luzac, 1911), 326-350; M. ‘AbidT, al-Ahwal al-shakhsiyya wa-l-mtrdth ftal- 
fiqh al-malikt (al-Dar al-Bayda: Ifriqiya al-Sharq, 1996), 25-29; K. Ali, “Marriage in classical Islamic 
jurisprudence: a survey of doctrines,” in: A. Quraishi, F. Vogel (eds.), The Islamic marriage contract, case studies in 
Islamic family law (Harvard: Islamic legal studies program, Harvard law school, 2008), 21 and the sources cited 
there; Y. Rapoport, “Matrimonial gifts in early Islamic Egypt,” Islamic law and society 7/1 (2000), 12-14. 
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11.15-19). But this reconciliatory attempt made by an external party was also deemed to 
failure. Amr continues to express his dissatisfaction with his wife’s nature assuring his 
father-in-law that he was serious about the marriage (“ fa-wa-llah alladhi la ilah ilia huwa la- 
qad kuntu karih li-ma faalat al-Allana wa-ma bi ilia raghba fi alladhijaala Allah bayniwa-baynaka 
min al-sihr wa-l-haqq wa-inni murtaghib bi-musaharatika wa-ma qaddama Allah laka min al-sharaf 
wa-l-haqq wa-l-thana wa-l-hamd fi al-din fa-mithluka yartaghibu al-rajul fi musaharatihi,” 11.20- 
25). However, he informs the father-in-law that he has recently divorced his wife or, to be 
more precise, he has been divorced from her and asks him not to be angry at him, because it 
was against his will. ‘Amr ends his letter with the wish to remarry his ex-wife awaiting the 
father-in-law’s arrival and approval (“fa-la tajid ‘alayya fi dhalika fa-innama hiya faalat dhalika 

. arju min Allah wa-minka an taruddaha ilayya fa-inni lam utliq wa-lam akhla ‘an hudan minni 

fa-innama iftadaytu minha bi-dhalika min hujajiha wa-min lisaniha hatta taqdima ilayna," 11.25-26, 
33-35). 

The two letters bring us closer to conjugal life and obligations in early Islamic Egypt and 
the joyful and sorrowful stories and emotions stemming from them. The letters show how, 
when and in what context emotional bonds between partners were established and broken 
up. In letter 1, for example, Nassar tries to make his joy visible to the future wife. In order to 
create a strong emotional bond, Nassar sent to the future wife many jewelries as a gift 
besides the legal dowry. Nassar also claims that he kept another item with him in order to 
offer to the bride as a surprise-gift at the time of signing the contract. The reason, 
according to Nassar himself, is to make the bride much more happy. Besides discussing 
wedding ceremony arrangements, the letter contains many words and gestures of 
emotions, especially longing, joy and satisfaction. It is worth mentioning here that the very 
intimate personal feeling of longing given at the end of the letter is accompanied by a 
prophetic tradition emphasizing the aversion to remain single. I was not able to find an 
equivalent of this hadith in canonical hadith works, but the authenticity of lost hadiths and 
the trustworthiness of Nassar are not issues of discussion here. I have discussed elsewhere 
the early lost hadith codices written on papyrus. 148 Further to the religious significance in 
expressing personal feelings of longing, a supplication to bring the two fiancees together in 
health and happiness has been made at the end of the letter. Now then what can we learn of 
this letter about social mores of the society? Did Nassar act according to or disregard for 
social mores of his society? In order to answer this question and to fully understand the 
text, we have to consider the fact that there were several factors that could have either 
enhanced or hindered expressing intimate feelings of love and passion between two 
genders. To demonstrate this, in a fragmentary letter introduced by Grohmann, as a 
romantic love letter, probably transported by a pigeon, the sender shows the sickness of his 
soul and heart (“ wa-in kanat nafsimarida wa-qalbi [ ],” PERF 639[= P.Word, 18l].2 3 rd /9 th ). At 

the end of the fragment, it is said that a copy of this letter was made and that the salve girl 
may have seen it. The letter is unique. But, unfortunately, the fragmentary condition of the 
papyrus does not allow further investigation of the text. The fragment does not tell in what 
context these words are expressed, nor does it say to whom they are addressed. Grohmann 


148 K.M. Younes, and Y. Nour “Fragment of a lost Hadith collection of Sufyan al-Thawn preserved on papyrus,” 
(forthcoming). 
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has also given another example of a love letter on papyrus (PERF 687[= P.Word, 181].2 
3 rd /9 th ). Grohmann’s understanding of the letter’s contents made him come up with this 
assumption. Let us then read the letter one more time. In the letter, the sender informs the 
addressee, both anonymous to us, that he has put a letter enclosed in another letter under 
the cushion and that he forgot to take it with him when leaving. Thus, the sender asks the 
addressee to immediately send this letter with the guard, namely the carrier of the current 
letter (“amtaani allah bika qad kuntu wadatu al-bariha ruq‘atari khalfa al-wisada wa-fiha ruq atari 
ukhra wa-nasitu an akhudha ma max al-yawm fa-b‘ath bihd ilayya al-saa maa hadha al-haris in 
shaa Allah," 11.2-10). Now I wonder whether we see here any love or romantic expressions. 
Perhaps Grohmann indicates the enclosed letter that was kept under the pillow. And maybe 
this is why the sender was so worried and serious to have it as soon as possible before 
somebody else could have seen it. How can we know? This is too far-off assumption. It is not 
entirely clear why Grohmann entitled this letter as a love letter, as he does not provide a 
commentary on this letter. In her commentary on the first letter, Grob explained the 
scarcity of such kinds of letters (romantic love letters) due to social conventions and 
popular use of poetry to express love and affection rather than using written 
correspondences. Grob says: “A love letter would surely have been kept and disposed of 
differently from ordinary correspondence.” 149 But, one may wonder, if someone expresses 
his feelings of love and affection in poetry, why would it be a problem of having them 
written down. The expression of love itself was not an issue, then, but to whom love 
expressions were addressed. Nassar was not then breaking the social mores of his society by 
expressing his personal feelings of love and longing towards his future wife, but bringing 
them to the surface. 

As far as the second letter is concerned in this discussion, the main story revolves 
around an unsuccessful marriage. The letter brings us close to one of the family disputes 
that resulted in divorce soon after a short-lived marriage and shows a complete mismatch 
between the husband and the wife from the start. 150 This assumption is based on a number 
of grounds. First and foremost, the voice of the letter shows the husband’s surprise from the 
wife’s bad nature soon after the departure of the father-in-law to the Fayyum, presumably 
after bringing her to his place ( dukhul ). 151 The husband says that the wife started to make 
excuses and insisted to go out, most probably without his permission. He also expresses his 
shock from the wife’s sharp tongue. Certainly, the wife’s bad behavior and ill nature would 
not be an issue of complain after a long-lived marriage. 


149 See Grob (2010a), 93. 

150 When the objectives of marriage remain unfulfilled and the attempts to reconcile and settle the differences 
between the husband and the wife fail, Islamic law allows the two spouses to dissolve the marriage peacefully 
(Q 2:23l). Islamic law also grants the husband the absolute right to break up the marriage and pronounce a 
unilateral divorce, if he dislikes his wife. As the Islamic law grants the husband the absolute right to divorce 
his wife at his will, it also grants the wife the right to demand separation ( khul ) from her husband, whom she 
dislikes. The term khuT in its literal sense means “to take off or to remove” but as a technical term in Islamic 
law it signifies an agreement between the husband and the wife to dissolve the marriage through 
compensation paid by the wife to her husband, namely part or all of the dowry and other gifts she may have 
received from him (Q 2:229). if the wife makes a demand for khul' and the husband refuses, it is her right to go 
to the judge (qadi) to seek khul' from him. In this case, the qadi does not have to investigate whether the wife 
proposes reasonable reasons for seeking separation or not, but only to make sure that she dislikes him. The 
qadi would then order the husband to let the wife go. See Malik, Mudawwana, vol. 5,17-25. 

151 For this term, see below. 
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In this letter as well as in letter 3 of this corpus which also shows a problem between a 
husband and a wife, we see the wife breaks up her silence about her discontent with the 
husband and goes to complain about him to religious and administrative authorities, i.e. al- 
hakam and al-amxr. The husbands, on the other side, seem to do nothing except to express 
their distress, anger and angst to close family members and to complain about their wives 
shameful acts. In his letter to the father-in-law, Amr b. Zubayd reports on his divorce 
against his will, complains about his wife’s ill nature and sharp tongue and strangely 
enough asks him to remarry her. Does this refer to or reveal a strong love bond with the ex- 
wife? We can never be sure. But the letter is very emotional in tone and content with many 
words of sorrow and regret. It also shows high respect to the father-in-law and points up to 
what extent ‘Amr is concerned to keep the bond of the sihr relationship (relationship 
through marriage) with his father-in-law very strong. 

The addressee of letter 3, too, wrote a letter to his brother to express his deep sorrow 
and anxiety of his free wife ( al-hurra ), who also complained about him to the amir for 
reasons unknown to us. The brother responded sympathetically to his brother’s sorrowful 
letter and asked him not worry that much as he, the sender, will take care of this matter. 

In all letters discussed above, emotions, whether painful or pleasurable, are 
predominant, especially in those touching upon marriage and the relationship between 
husbands and wives. While Nassar, ‘Amr and the two brothers, the addressee and sender of 
letter 3, speak of their own personal experience, they indicate a warm emotional 
community within the families. A point to which I shall return when discussing children 
and women of the house. 

In addition to bringing the experiences of engaged and married individuals in the life of 
early Islamic Egypt, letters 1 and 2 are extremely significant as they bring to light an 
abundance of information about the social and legal practice of marriage and divorce 
settlements in early Muslim society in Egypt. To be more precise, the first letter sheds light 
on a number of significant issues, amongst which the direct communication between the 
bride and the groom before conducting the marriage contract, the payment of the dowry, 
the delivery of the bride’s trousseau and the preparation of the marriage ceremony. 

Unexpectedly, the letter records a direct written contact with the fiancee. Moreover, 
Mahdiyya is represented as a messenger between the future husband and the guardian 
(wall), Abu al-Hakam, whose role before concluding the marriage contract seems to be 
limited to delivering the trousseau to Nassar’s place. 152 The marriage negotiations and 
settlements take place between the two future spouses, as the letter illustrates. The letter 
also states that the trousseau was provided by Mahdiyya’s family from their own money. 153 

152 For the role and right of the guardian in Islamic law, see Khan, et al. (2006), 223-252. 

153 The bride’s trousseau ( jahdz/shiwar/mata ) or the “counterpart” dowry is another sort of nuptial gift which 
was provided by the bride’s family either as a gift or a loan (‘ atiyya/ariyya ) or supplied as part of the groom’s 
dowry. Malik as well as other jurists hardly touch upon this dowry while discussing the nuptial gifts. However, 
in two prophetic traditions related to the prophet’s marriage to ‘A’isha (d. 58/678) and the marriage of the 
prophet’s daughter, Fatima (d. 11/632), to ‘All (d. 40/661), the trousseau is referred to as mata, namely the 
household utensils. It is reported that the prophet asked ‘All to put one-third of the dowry to Fatima into 
household chattels. In another version, this one-third took the form of clothes. In the prophet’s marriage to 
‘A’isha, it is said that Abu Bakr (d. 13/634) provided his daughter with household equipment of a value of fifty 
dirhams. It is not clear, however, whether Abu Bakr provided the trousseau from his own money or from the 
dowiy given by the prophet. See Rapoport (2000), 1-35; Stern (1939), 55 and the sources cited there. 
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On the other hand, the dowry that Nassar offered to Mahdiyya and the way he divided it 
seems quite remarkable. 154 He sent three different accessories, two items of each, i.e. two 
bracelets, two necklaces and two bells. Perhaps all or at least the two bracelets were golden 
pieces. It is a pity that the word describing the value of the two bracelets is partially 
illegible at the beginning of line five. The reading [ dhajhabiyy (golden) fits nicely but it is 
not entirely certain. 155 The two bracelets, the two necklaces, the two bells and the surprise- 
gift, that Nassar claims to keep with him till the time of signing the contract, are not all part 
of the dowry. Only the two bracelets constitute the dowry and the rest are gifts. 156 

In all published marriage contracts, the dowry is paid in money and usually divided into 
advance ( muajjal ) and deferred ( mu’ajjal/mu’akhkhar ) portions in two or more installments 
always due at specified dates. 157 On occasions, a separate barn a document recording the 
receiving of a portion of the dowry or a dhikr haqq document recording the 
acknowledgment of the deferred portions is issued at the request of one of the spouses. 158 
Giving gifts, jewelries or any other valuable items as dowry are, to the best of my 
knowledge, not yet recorded in the papyri. Also the counterpart dowry 159 given by the bride’s 
family is conspicuously absent in all published marriage contracts. It is referred to, 
however, in divorce deeds. The papyrus PERF 569[= Chrest.Khoury II 19], which dates back 
to the 2 nd /8 th century, is a document of a divorce settlement between a husband named Abu 
Sulayman and his wife Sukayna. In this document, the two spouses reached an agreement 
that Sukayna is entitled to what is in her house ( ma ft baytiha), namely the trousseau, and 
that Abu Sulayman is entitled to the (deferred) dowry he still owes her (ma ‘alayhi min al- 
sadaq ). Abu Sulayman is also required to pay thirty dinars ( wa-ardaha bi-thalathm dinar ) as 


154 The dowry ( sadaq/mahr ) constitutes a valuable gift or amount of money which the bride is entitled to 
receive from the groom at the time of marriage or afterwards and not to be returned in case of divorce, if the 
marriage was already consummated (Q 4:4, 4:24). In case the wife is divorced before the consummation of the 
marriage, she has the right to receive only half of the dowry, unless she forgoes it (Q 2:237). The mahr could 
also be paid in kind or anything else that has some value or can be bought, sold or hired for a price, if the 
groom has no financial sources to pay the dowry at the time of marriage, it is possible for him to marry on the 
basis of a pledge to pay it in the future. The amount of the mahr could vary considerably depending mainly on 
the groom’s financial status. Malik agreed to fix a lower limit ( hadd ) for the dowry to the equivalent of one 
quarter of a golden dinar or three silver dirhams. The dowry could either be paid all at once at the time of the 
marriage or in two or more installments. Nevertheless, the Malikr school affirms that the deferred portions of 
the dowry must be specified to certain dates in the contract of marriage. The social practice of dividing the 
dowry into two main portions, i.e. immediate ( mu'ajjal ) at the time of the conclusion of the marriage contract 
and deferred (muajjal) most probably payable only at the time of death or divorce provoked a lot of 
discussions between early Muslim jurists particularly between Malik in Medina and the famous Egyptian jurist 
al-Layth b. Sa‘d (d. 175/791). Malik prohibits the postponement of the deferred portions of the dowry ( mu’ajjal ) 
at the time of death or divorce stating that the non-specification of time would invalidate the dowry and the 
contract in case the marriage has not yet consummated. Al-Layth, on the reverse, sees no problem in deferring 
the rest of the dowry at divorce or death. See Malik, Mudawwana, vol. 4, 19, 47, 73-74, 103 and vol. 5, 116-117; 
al-Asyutr (d. 911/1505), Jawahir al-’uqud wa-muin al-qudat wa-l-muwaqqi‘in wa-l-shuhud (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
llmiyya, 1996), 33-38; Y. Rapoport, Marriage, money and divorce in medieval Islamic society (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2005), 14-18, 53-59; Tucker (2008), 46-47; O. Spies, “Mahr,” E.I.2, vol. 6, 78-80; Stern (1939), 25; 
Rapoport (2000), 5-16, and the sources cited there. 

155 See the commentary to line 5. 

156 For more extensive discussion on matrimonial gifts in early Islamic Egypt, see Rapoport (2000), 1-36. 

157 See Rapoport (2000), 5-16. 

158 P.Cair.Arab. I 49 [= Chrest.Khoury II 13 ], dated 297/910; P.Cair.Arab. I 48 [= Chrest.Khoury II 14 ], dated 
233/847. 

159 This term is proposed by Rapoport for the bride’s trousseau (jahdz/shiwar) or any gifts provided by the 
bride’s family to the groom, see Rapoport (2000), 22-28. 
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compensation for his wife, i.e. the divorce gift ( al-muta ). 160 A certain ‘Uthman b. Ahd Allah 
stands guarantor for Abu Sulayman and two other persons witness the agreement. 161 A 
similar agreement is recorded in another divorce deed from the 3 rd /9 th century. In this 
document, the ex-husband, Muhammad, had to deliver to his ex-wife, 'A’isha, what is in her 
house of trousseau ( shiwar ), which she contributed (“wa-qad sallama Muhammad ma ft baytiha 
min shiwar kana laha ,” PERL 797[= Chrest.Khoury II 20].7). 162 In our letter, the trousseau is 
referred to as mata and it is provided by the bride’s guardian. Nassar received the trousseau 
at his place and was totally pleased with it, and thus another settlement of the process of 
marriage was agreed upon. 

The preparation for the marriage ceremony ( milak ) is another issue to be highlighted in 
this discussion. It is remarkable to see Nassar involving his future wife in the small details of 
the preparation, as he asked her about the quantity and kind of fruits he should buy for the 
guests. Nevertheless, he put the number twenty-five as the maximum limit. It is not clear 
from the text whether the mentioned number is referring to the amount of the fruits or the 
value of them. 

Before we move to the second letter, it might be worth studying some other 
papyrological references related to the first stages in the process of marriage in order to 
lead forward our understanding of the actual social practice surrounding marriage before 
and after drawing up the contract. Consulting elderly family members before offering a 
proposal of marriage ( tazwtj ) to a girl from the same family seems to have been 
conventional. In one letter originating from the Fayyum, the sender ‘Umar b. Muhammad 
informs the addressee Abu ‘All al-Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Salam that he received his two 
consequent letters. In the first letter, Abu ‘All expressed his desire to marry his cousin and 
asked for 'Umar’s opinion, while in the second, he gave up the idea stating that he is not 
interested in this marriage any longer. In his response, the consultant strongly supports the 
idea of getting married and asks Abu ‘All to move ahead and not to be reluctant. He, 
nevertheless, apologizes for being unable to attend any of the negotiations of the marriage 
settlements (“atant minka kitab bad kitab fa-l-awwal minha dhakarta lifthi annaka turfdu tazwtj 
ibnat ‘ammika wa-tas’alunt ‘an raytft dhalika wa-kitab ba’dahu bi-l-fardgh minhu fa-as’alu Allah yd 
bunayya an yazima laka wa-lana ft kull amr ‘ala arshad al-umur ft afiya fa-amma masarratuka 

iyyaya ft ibnat ‘ammika fa-ma ahsan ma ra’aytu wa-ma ahaqq ba’dukum min bad. bi-dhalika . 

wa-‘lam yd bunayya annt qad kuntu uhibbu an law hadartu bad. amrika fa-‘dhirnt fa-llah al- 
mustaan wa-as’alu Allah an yafalaha ‘alayka mubarakatan naqiyyatan wa-an yuqni‘aka biha wa- 
yajmaa ulfatakum ‘ala al-tahabb wa-l-taqwd wa-an yaj'ala badakum ‘ala bad. barakatan ,” 
P.Marchands V/l 11.2-6,17-20, 3 rd /9 th ). 

Another two aspects of the marriage ceremonies that the papyri report on are the 
delivery of the bride to the groom after concluding the contract of marriage and the first 


160 See Malik, Mudawwana, vol. 4,19. 

161 For a wider discussion on the divorce gift (al-mut’a) using this document, see Rapoport (2000), 16-21. 

162 In another divorce settlement dated 461/1069, the ex-husband was absolved from paying the outstanding 
portion of the deferred dowry he owes his wife, which amounts to three dinars as well as all other expenses, 
i.e. maintenance, wheat, dirhams, clothing, blankets, carpets, house rent, water and oil {“bad an wada'at ‘anhu 
jami mu’akhkhar sadaqiha wa-mablaghuhu thalathat dananir wa-jami mayajibu laha 'alayhi min al-nafaqa al-qamh 
wa-l-darahim wa-l-kiswa wa-l-ghita wa-l-wat’ wa-ujrat al-maskan wa-l-ma wa-l-zayt," Chrest.Khoury II 18, 11. 8-ll). 
See also Chrest.Khoury II15, dated 378/989. 
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sexual cohabitation ( dukhul ). In two published private letters datable on palaeographical 
grounds to the 2 nd /8 th century, the senders inform the addressees about the dukhul of their 
daughters with their husbands. In the first letter, the sender informs the addressee, both 
anonymous to us, that his daughter has cohabited with her husband, meaning mainly that 
the marriage has been consummated (“ wa-inna ibrxa[t]xqad dakhalat ‘ala zawjiha," P.Ryl.Arab. 
B II 10r[= P.World, 171-173].13-14). 163 In the second letter, the same issue is recorded in a 
similar way. The female sender Umm al-Hakam informs her business agent Mina Bajush 
that she was in Fustat when the husband of her daughter came and cohabited with her 
(“ wa-qad kuntu bi-l-fustat hatta qadima zawj bxrxtx fa-dakhala ‘alayha ,” P.Jahn 12[= Chrest.Khoury 
I 98].7-8). 164 

Let us now move to divorce. Letter 2 stresses the role of family arbitration before going 
to court which echoes the Quranic command to bring forth two arbiters from the husband’s 
side and the wife’s side to judge between the two (Q 4:35). 165 The letter shows that after the 
husband’s unsuccessful attempts to improve the wife’s nature either by advising her and 
preventing her from going out or by beating and oppressing her, as the wife claimed before 
the arbitrator, Amr sent to his wife some pious men from his clan. He also asked a certain 
Abu al-Gharra, most probably from the wife’s side, to go along with his people to advise her 
to improve her bad behavior and to restrain her tongue. But the external reconciliatory 
attempt failed and the court was the only available solution for the repressed and oppressed 
wife. The result was to dissolve the marriage according to the wife’s will. 

The letter also casts light on the function of the arbitration institution ( tahkxm ) in the 
judicial system in early Islamic centuries. In pre-Islamic Arabia, the arbitration was the only 
judicial system available to the people who were unable to settle their differences by means 
of a direct friendly agreement. After the advent of Islam, the arbitration became an 
additional procedure but continued to function as a branch of the organized judicial system 
(< al-qada ). The arbitrator’s necessary qualities were as those demanded of the judge and his 
decision was binding. 166 Our letter confirms this fact. 

Letter 3 in our corpus may add a bit to this discussion, since the husband had a similar 
experience with his free wife, who complained about him to the amxr. 167 Unfortunately, this 
is all we know about the case. Why did the wife complain about her husband? And what was 
the amxr s decision? It is impossible to know. On the other hand, it is quite a lot to be 
informed that this wife was also a free wife (hurra) exactly like the wife of ‘Amr. I discussed 
elsewhere in this thesis this category of women. 168 


163 See also K.M. Younes, “New governors identified in Arabic papyri,” in: A. Delattre, M.A.L. Legendre, P.M. 
Sijpesteijn (eds.), Authority and control in the countryside, continuity and change in the Mediterranean 6th-10th 
century, document no. 2 (forthcoming). 

164 See also Romer and Demiri (2009), 43-45. 

165 Before going to court to seek khul' or divorce, the most abominable thing with God among all the permitted 
things, the Qur’an recommends reconciliation through family arbitration, namely to bring forth two arbiters 
from the husband’s side and the wife’s side to judge between the two (“And if ye fear a breach between them 
twain (the man and wife), appoint an arbiter from his folk and an arbiter from her folk, if they desire 
amendment Allah will make them of one mind. Lo! Allah is ever Knower, Aware.” Q 4:35). 

166 E. Tyan, “Hakam,” E.I.2, vol. 3, 72. 

167 For the title amir and who is meant by the amir in the text, see the commentary. 

168 See below the discussion on women of the house. 
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Back to ‘Amr b. Zubayd and his tragic conjugal life which ended quickly with divorce. 
After the separation, ‘Amr asks the father-in-law to remarry his ex-wife using the technical 
term radda (to take back). Did ‘Amr succeed in his endeavor to take his wife back? The letter 
does not tell further. The letter does not tell either whether the ex-wife continued to live in 
‘Amr’s house or moved to another place to live independently. She did not, of course, go to 
her father’s house, as he had to be informed by the letter about the divorce. Linally, it would 
be fair to conclude the discussion on this letter with the fact that we do not really know 
whether ‘Amr is telling the truth about his wife or not, as we hear the story from his side 
only. 

The two just discussed letters show that financial and customary matters pertaining to 
marriage and divorce were mainly settled by mutual consent between the two families, 
more precisely between the two spouses, as our first letter shows. The marriage proposal 
offered by the groom ( ijab ), the bride’s consent ( qabul ), the amount and division of the 
dowry ( sadaq/mahr ) and the value and delivery of the bride’s trousseau ( mata) were all 
agreed upon in the private sphere before concluding the legal act. The role of the notary 
“the state” comes into sight at the time of drawing up the marriage contract which should 
be in a legal valid format. The same holds true for the cases of divorce and khul‘ settlements; 
we saw in divorce deeds the wives absolving their husbands from paying the outstanding 
portion of the deferred dowry and the husbands giving them back the trousseau to 
terminate the marriage through family arbitration. The court appears only when one of the 
spouses repudiates the friendly agreement, as made clear in the second letter. 

One final remark is to be made to end this legal discussion. While all published legal 
marriage acts follow comparatively the legal formularies proposed in the earliest manual 
book of shurut , i.e. the book al-Shurut al-saghir composed by the prominent Egyptian scholar 
Abu Ja'far al-TahawT (d. 312/933) 169 and specify with precision the due date of the deferred 
portion of the sadaq as recommended by the Malik! legal doctrine ( madhhab ), 170 which was 
dominant in Egypt during the early centuries of Islam, the actual local practice of the 
society as noticed in divorce deeds show that the deferred portion of the sadaq was in 
reality deferred to the time of death or divorce as was practiced in pre-Islamic Egypt. 171 The 
Egyptian tradition and practice regarding the payment of the sadaq was already mirrored in 
the legal discourse by contemporaneous local and non-local jurists. 172 The legal discussion 
has eventually succeeded in eliminating the practice which shows the interaction between 
Islamic law and the local Egyptian practices, and how the early Muslim jurists responded to 
limit or eradicate non-Islamic practices connected with marriage and divorce. 173 


169 al-TahawI (d. 312/933), al-Shurut al-saghir, ed. R. Awzajan (Baghdad: Ri asat DTwan al-Awqaf, 1974), 671. For 
the great influence of the shurut works over all legal acts from the end of the 3 rd /9 th century onwards, see J. 
Wakin, The function of documents in Islamic law: the chapters on sale from Tahawis kitab al-shurut al-kabir (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1972); P.Khalili II, 174-75. See also G. Frantz-Murphy, “A comparison of 
Arabic and earlier Egyptian contract formularies,” I-IV, Journal of Near Eastern studies 40 (1981), 203-25; 44 
(1985), 99-114; 47 (1988), 105-12, 269-80; W. Hallaq, “Model shurut works and the dialectic of doctrine and 
practice,” Islamic law and society 2 (1995), 109-34. 

170 The Maliki school was established by the widely known jurist and transmitter Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), 
who was born and died in Medina. For more, see J. Schacht, “Malik b. Anas,” E.I.2, vol. 6, 262-265. 

171 See the discussion in Rapoport (2000), 3,10-12, 33. 

172 For more extensive discussion on this legal dispute, see Rapoport (2000), 5-16, and the sources cited there. 

173 For more information, see Rapoport (2000), 9, 31-33. 
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1.2. Children 


“fa-in kanat qad waladat fa-awsihim biha wa-bi- 
waladiha khayran.” 

(if she already gave birth, ask them to take 
good care of her and her baby.) 


Letter 9.18-19 

The odds of miscarriage and death by childbirth and during childhood in pre-modern times 
were extremely high due to the primitive medical tools and experience then available. 174 In 
our corpus, two references to childbirth occur but none to pregnancy. 175 In addition, two 
other references to childbirth appear in published texts. The references to childbirth are 
too short and concise and the topic does not seem to be the main concern of the writer, as 
we find it always mixed with many other personal and commercial affairs or even given as 
an afterthought at the very end of the letter. In the four cases attested in the papyri, the 
sender either inquires or informs about a new childbirth, mentioning usually the gender of 
the baby neither without giving any further details about the condition of the childbearing 
woman before and after giving birth nor about the newborn and the birth process at large. 
The letters are also completely silent regarding the expected celebrations that might have 
followed a successful childbirth, i.e. naming the newborn, the circumcision ( khitan ) and 
‘aqiqa ceremonies which would have been obligatory or recommended rituals as part of the 
religion these people adhere to, namely Islam. 176 Likewise, the letters tell us nothing about 
childrearing in terms of education. 177 

With these few and short papyrological references we cannot, of course, catch the 
emotional reactions of the childbearing women in pregnancy and at birth nor the personal 
feelings of the fathers and the family at large after a successful childbirth. Nevertheless, it 
may be fruitful to take a closer look at these references and study them in some detail to see 
whether we deal here with a different emotional community, i.e. “introvert” expression of 
emotions. 

In letter 3 of our corpus, the sender informs his absent brother that two of his female 
slaves gave birth to a boy and a girl (“ wa-qadjaana khabar anna Sidbata qad waladat ghulam 


174 See Bagnall and Cribiore (2006), 76; A. Giladi, Children of Islam: concepts of childhood in medieval Muslim society 
(Basingstoke: Macmillan in association with St. Antony’s College, Oxford, 1992), 69-93; A. Giladi, “Infants, 
children and death in medieval Muslim society: some preliminary observations,” Social history of medicine 3 
(1990), 345-368. 

175 For references in Greek and Coptic letters, see Bagnall and Cribiore (2006), 75-77. 

176 According to Muslim faith, on the seventh day after the birth of a child, the parents should give a name to a 
newborn child, shave off its hair and make a sacrifice, namely two rams or goats for a boy and one for a girl. 
See Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 751/1349), Tuhfat al-mawdud bi-ahkam al-mawlud (Cairo: al-Maktab al-ThaqafT li- 
1-Nashr wa-l-Tawzf, 1986), especially chapters 6-8; Th.W. Juynbol, and J. Pedersen, ‘“AkTka,” E.I.2, vol. I, 337. 
For circumcision, mostly in the modern Islamic world, see A.J. Wensinck, “Khitan,” E.I.2, vol. 5, 20-22. See also 
Giladi (1992), 19-34. 

177 For more extensive discussion on childrearing and education in medieval Muslim societies, see Gifadi 
(1992), 45-60; A. Gifadi, “Gender differences in child rearing and education: some preliminary observations 
with reference to medieval Muslim thought,” Al-Qantara 16/2 (1995), 291-308. See also A. Giladi, “Concepts of 
childhood and attitudes towards children in medieval Islam: a preliminary study with special reference to 
reactions to infant and child mortality,” Journal of the economic and social history of the orient 32 (1989), 121-152. 
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wa-ukhbima anna al-ukhra qad waladat jariya,” 11.17-19). The letter remains silent about the 
health status of the mothers and the babies after birth, but the silence seems more likely to 
be taken as good news. What is more, the expected emotional expressions showing 
happiness and concern are absent. Is it because they are slaves? The answer could be yes. 
Immediately after informing the addressee about the birth of the two babies, the sender 
reports on costs of one hundred and nine dinars that were spent after the addressee’s 
departure. One may wonder, do these expenses include birth costs? We are not told. At the 
very end of letter 9, the sender inquires whether an unidentified woman gave birth or not. 
The sender asks the addressee to ask others to take good care of this woman and her baby in 
case she already gave birth (“ hal waladat fa-in kanat qad waladat fa-awsthim biha wa-bi-waladiha 

khayran waladaha ,” 11.18-19). The letter does not say who this woman is, nor does it say 

how the sender is related to her. While the letter’s tone suggests a degree of physical 
distance, it shows a strong emotional feeling towards the childbearing lady and her baby. In 
one published letter, the two senders, Abu IsmaTl and Umm ‘Umar, ask the addressee, ‘Umar 
b. Rashid, to write back to them with a certain Wusama when a certain Majida gave birth 
(“ wa-ktub ilayya maa Wusama in kanat waladat Majida am la hatta alama dhalika ,” P.Jahn 5.8-9, 
2 nd /8 th ). The relationship between the senders and the addressee is not clear, but the letter’s 
tone indicates a very close kinship. Umm ‘Umar is, most probably, the addressee’s mother. 
In another letter, the sender, Abu Khalid YazTd b. Walld, informs the addressee, Zayd b. 
Yahya, about several personal and commercial matters. Among the personal affairs, Abu 
Khalid reports that a certain KhadTja, most probably his wife, gave birth to a girl (“wa- 
ukhbirukum anna Khadija waladat jariya,” P.David-WeillLouvre 11.17-18, 2 nd /8 th ). Again, Abu 
Khalid does not tell how the mother and the new baby are doing nor does he mention what 
name he gave to the girl. Nevertheless, we can assume that KhadTja, the mother, was in a 
good condition after giving birth, as we hear her voice in the letter. In the greeting section, 
KhadTja conveys her salutations to the addressees as well as to other male and female 
relatives. 

With the exception of letter no. 9 of our corpus, where feelings of care and concern for 
the childbearing woman and the newborn are evident, none of the references use words of 
emotions. Does this mean that people focused more in reporting on the incident itself, i.e. 
the childbirth rather than expressing their personal feelings or do we see another 
emotional community whose members are keen and introvert in expressing personal 
feelings? It may be fruitful to continue our investigation before we give an answer to this 
question. 

In contrast to the brief and rare references to childbirth in letters, references to taking 
care of children and female members of the family during the absence of the paterfamilias 
appear frequently in published letters as well as in letters edited in this thesis. To start with 
letters published in this thesis, in letter 41, the absent ‘Ubayd b. Jinan writes to his business 
partner Abu Sulayman IsmaTl b. Ayytib reporting on many business affairs. At the end of the 
letter, ‘Ubayd asks Abu Sulayman to take good care of his family and children (“ fa-stawsi bi- 
ahl al-bayt wa-bi-l-’iyal khayran fa-innama hum ahluka ma‘a innaka mustawsi in shaa Allah” 11.10- 
12). A similar request appears in letter 27. In this letter, Abu Muhammad asks the addressee, 
his business partner, to take good care of his family so that not to blame him concerning 
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them (“ wa-stawslbi-ahlina khayran wa-la alumannka fihim in shaa Allah,” 1.13). Also in letter 31, 
the absent husband asks his business partner and probably relative to contact his family, 
most probably his wife, in order to inform them about his arrival on the eleventh of the 
current month so that they get ready for his arrival (“ wa-qad katabna ilayka inna qadimun wa- 
nahnu nuridu dhalika in shaa Allah ila ‘ashr loyal takhlu min al-shahr fa-akthir itla ahlina fa- 
innama hum ahluka,” 11.10-13). In letter 24, Abu Amr and his wife Umama write to a certain 
Abu Nu'aym and his family to strengthen the bonds of the sihr relationship (relationship 
through marriage). At the end of the letter, the senders mention something about their 
children while playing with someone (“‘iyalina abathuhu,” 1.16). The content and the context 
are not clear due to the fragmentary nature of the bottom part of the papyrus. 'Isa, the 
author of letter 4, ends his letter to his wife by conveying special greetings to her, a certain 
Idris and the sister, most likely his two children, the household (ahl al-bayt ) and finally his 
mother and all those who are with her (“ablighi nafsaki al-salam kathiran wa-Idris wa-ukhtahu 
wa-jamT ahl al-bayt wa-aqri’i ummi al-salam kathiran wa-jami man ‘indaha,” 11.14-16). In letter 6, 
Umm Zur'a, the sender, informs her male relative Abu Tamlm that his son Tamlm and all his 
family are well and in good health as the father wishes (“ wa-ukhbiruka anna ibnaka Tamlm 
salim salih kamayasurruka min fadl Allah wa-rahmatihi wa-ahlahu kama tuhibbuna,” 11.7-9). Also, 
Shurayh b. 'Amr, the author of letter 33, informs the absent addressee that the latter’s 
family is in good health as he wishes (“ukhbiruka anna ahlaka wa-waladaka ‘ala mayasurruka,” 
1.5). All references given in published letters are very similar, namely greetings to and from 
children and inquiries about their wellbeing. 178 

The terms used to refer to children in the letters are somewhat problematic, and should 
be highlighted in this discussion. The term ‘iydl, for example, literary means children, but it 
is sometimes used for all family members including females. To demonstrate this, the term 
‘ata al-‘iyal (the family allowance) appears quite often in administrative letters related to 
the ‘ata payments to the jund and their families. 17 ' 1 In private letters, as they appear in the 
aforementioned examples, ‘iyal is more likely used for little children both males and 
females. As for the term sibyan, Petra Sijpesteijn argues that this term “might be a rendering 
of the Greek paidia in the sense of servants, slaves,” which might be true in an 
administrative context. 180 In private realm, however, the word would simply refer to male 
children. 181 Special for salves, the word jariya is used for a female child and ghulam for a 
male child (see letters 3.9,18-19; 13.22). 

Back to our question, while we are little informed about pregnancy and childbearing in 
early Islamic Egypt and the stories and emotions stemming from them, the letters offer 
another window on people’s care and concern for the wellbeing of their children. We can 
clearly discern the feelings of responsibility and accountability on the part of the parents 
especially the fathers. When they leave their homes, for whatever reason, they ask other 
family members, friends and business partners to take care of their families and children. 
Not taking the request seriously might result in harsh blame, as is made clear in letter 27. In 


178 See P.Heid.Arab. II 50.4 and 56.10; P.Marchands V/l 10.3,11.21,12.10 and 17r.4; P.World, 166[= P.Marchands 
V/I 8r,8]; P.Jahn 13[= P.World, 183].6, all 3 rd /9 th . See also P.Genv.V 6.13, 3 rd /9 th . 

179 See Sijpesteijn (2011), 245-267. 

180 Sijpesteijn (2004), 24.8 and the commentary. 

181 See Lane, vol. 4,1650. 
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most cases, the caretakers do the work properly and write back to the absent worried 
fathers with information about the wellbeing of their families stating that they are well and 
in good health (“ kama tuhibbun,” (they are as you wish) or “‘ala ma yasurruka," (as pleases 
you) cf. 6.9; 33.5). It is misleading to assume here that the caretakers were not somehow 
related to the families of the absent patrons; they were to some extent kith and kin. This 
assumption can be supported by the observation that the letters sometimes say in plain 
words fa-innama hum ahluka (they are your family as well). The case of Abu Hurayra in the 
Banu ‘Abd al-Mu’min archive is exceptional. The series of letters sent to him from his sister 
Anubls and brother, asking him for wheat, money and cloths, and complaining that their 
father is so hard with them leaving them hungry and naked, make us wonder about the 
reason for this aversion (“wa-bi-llah asta’inu ft amriya akhi abi wa-ghilazuhu ‘alayna wa-qultaya 
akhi ma land minhu ilia al-taam ,” P.Marchands II 18.4, 5; “wa-kallim abi abqahu Allah hatta 
yarhamana,” P.Marchands II 17.2; “ wa-ana wa-llah ‘uryana jai’a ‘atshana ,” P.Marchands II 
23.13-14, all 3 rd /9 th ). The repetitive requests and the distant tone of the letters suggest that 
they were probably children from an earlier marriage. This possibility is confirmed by 
another letter from the same archive in which the father Abu Ja'far Ahmad asks his son Abu 
Hurayra to take care of his step-mother and brother during his absence. Instead of being 
fraternal, Abu Hurayra turned a deaf ear and a blind eye to the cries and misery of his step¬ 
mother, half-brother and sister. Having known that, the father, full of anger, wrote back to 
Abu Hurayra blaming and urging him to be serious about taking care of the family, and 
reminding him of a Quranic verse and a prophetic tradition that are related with the topic 
of keeping contact with kinship. In this vein, the father continued, with words of pain and 
sorrow, for some lines (“yd bunayya bi-jamt ahl baytika min abika fa-qad kanu salihin ruhamaa 

. qala Allahyasiluna ma amara Allah anyusala qala bal ‘ibadun mukarramuna la yasbiqunahu bi-l- 

qawl wa-hum bi-amrihi yamaluna wa-fahimtu ma dhakarta min amr man ‘asa Allah qala Allah 

fa-man ‘afa wa-aslaha fa-ajruhu ‘ala Allah innahu layuhibbu al-zalimin fa-la yadunuka an taqifwa- 
tas’al ‘an akhika wa-tasilahu bi-l-saldm wa-tatafaqqadahu fa-la‘alla Allah sa-yatafaqqaduka 
waadtahu wa-llah la-qadjaa anna rasul Allah qala inna min ban al-birr silataka wudd abika bad 
abika fa-kayfa bi-imra’at abika wa-akhika,” P.Marchands II 9.4-11, 3 rd / 9 th ). 182 The delinquent 
Abu Hurayra seems not to pay any attention. What is more, he does not take care of his sick 
wife in the Fayyum, leaving her suffering excruciating stomach pains (see P.Marchands II 
28, discussed in sickness). 

In addition to bringing paternal and fraternal experiences, the letters collected and 
studied above show that the Muslim society in Egypt was organized around large and small 
families, and beyond the families there were small and wide complex networks of tribal 
relations, friendships and business partnerships which extended sometimes beyond the 
borders of Egypt and were conditioned by strong emotional ties. The letters have also 
shown that kinship terms implying relationships by blood ( nasab ) and marriage ( musahara ) 
were sometimes used in an imprecise way, different from the lexical meaning . 183 Thus, 
terms such as brother and sister should be dealt with caution and not always taken literally 


182 For more information about the Banu ‘Abd al-Mu’min family life, see Younes (2013), 326-327. See also Grob 
(2010a), 110-112. 

183 Bagnall and Cribiore (2006), 85-87; Worp (1995), 153. 
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(see letters 3.10, 17; 4.14; 18.7, 8 and the address; 20.3; 23.24). 184 On the other hand, kinship 
terms such as son, mother, father, aunt and uncle are highly likely used at face value 
indicating direct blood relationship (see letters 4.15; 6.8; 23.12, 32). 185 

In a similar vein, business letters discussed above suggest that some kind of social and 
emotional ties might have existed between business partners albeit to a certain extent. Take 
the commercial archive of the Banu Abd al-Mumin for example. The business letters of this 
archive show that two daughters of the paterfamilias of the Banu ‘Abd al-Mumin, Abu Ja'far, 
were married to two merchants from Fustat. Another business letter published in this thesis 
(letter 32) shows that business relations were at times built upon tribal affiliation. Besides 
blood, tribal, social and economic ties that held the Arab-Muslim society together in early 
Muslim Egypt, the bond of religion (Islam) seems to have been emotionally important and 
affective. Letter 25 of our corpus brings this fact to the fore. The main concern of the letter 
is to strengthen the bonds of kin and friendship between the two correspondents. In the 
letter, the sender stresses the tie of Islam and its holiness (“ fa-innahu laysa min amr yuqaribu 
ilayya minhu Allah ilia wa-qad sabbabahu baynana wa-baynaka haqq al-islam wa-hurmatihi wa- 
haqq al-qaraba wa-marifatihi ,” 11.2-4). Two other letters stress the bond of brotherhood ( al- 
ikha ) through religion (cf. wa-dhalika lima qad ajra Allah baynana wa-baynaka min al-ikha wa-l- 
sihr, 24.11; wa-nzm bi-haqq ma baym wa-baynaka min al-ikha ilia m[d faalta, 26.ll). 186 


184 See also P.Horak 85.8; P.Jahn 12[= Chrest.Khoury I 98].13; P.Berl.Arab. II 55.3. 

185 See also P.Marchands II 24.15; P.Marchands II 36.2, 5, 8; P.RagibLettres 15.3, 5, 8 and verso, address, 1, 2; 
Marchands V/l 11.3; P.Khalili I 29.7. 

186 See also below the discussion on death and consolation. 
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1.3. Women of the house 


“wa-samim alladhi dhakarta min sha’n imra’atika 
al-hurra annaha qad ablaghat sha’naka al-amlr." 

(We heard what you mentioned about your 
wife, the free woman, that she complained 
about you to the amir.) 


Letter 3.5-6 

About women and their personal representation of emotions the letters tell us far more 
than we can learn from any other literary and documentary source. As it is mentioned 
earlier, fourteen letters of this corpus can be identified as women’s letters. The letters are 
mostly sent to, from and in-between females (see letters 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 17, 18, 
20, 23). In addition to letters edited in this thesis, some other letters have already been 
published and studied . 187 Through studying and analyzing these writings we can learn 
whether there are differences between females’ and males’ letters and expression of 
emotion. 

Starting with the only statement made on women’s letters by Werner Diem in his 
discussion on Arabic private and business letters, Diem argues that “typical addressees of 
letters sent by males are other males (without any restriction as to status or relationship), 
while female addressees are rare (mostly the mothers of the senders). Letters sent to the 
senders’ wives are almost non-existing, and senders mention their wives, if at all, rather en 

passant in letters sent to their relatives.Typical addressees of letters sent by females are 

other females (with a restriction to relatives or friends) while male addressees are 
extremely rare and in most cases sons of the female senders. But not only is the range of 
possible addressees of female senders more restricted than is the case with the addressees 
of male senders but also the contents of their letters. While letters of male senders may 
concern any subject, from business to private affairs, letters of female senders are usually 
confined to family affairs. Lurthermore, the style of letters sent by female senders is often 
emotional, with many of them apparently serving no other purpose than that of 
strengthening the bonds of kin and friendship between the female sender and the female 
addressee. Often greetings are given to numerous persons, and husbands and sons of the 
female addressees may be mentioned, especially in prayers to the effect that God may 
preserve them to the addressee .” 188 

Women’s letters edited in this thesis as well as many other published letters show that 
this assumption cannot be taken without reservations. In our corpus, for instance, we see a 
fiance in contact with her future wife as well as husbands writing to their wives (see letters 
1 and 4). 189 We are also well informed about women sending to and receiving from males, 


187 See P.Loth 2[= P.Berl.Arab. II 75]; P.Jahn 5;P.Jahn 12[= Chrest.Khoury I 98]; P.RagibLettres 9r; P.RagibLettres 
10; P.RagibLettres 11; P.RagibLettres 12; Ragib (2011), 273-284; P.Berl.Arab. II 73; P.Khalili I 17; P.Khalili I 21; 
CPR XVI 30. 

188 Diem (2008), 845-846. 

189 See above spouses. 
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both relatives and non-relatives, about business and private matters (see letters 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8,10,11,12,13,17, 20). Some women were involved in extensive commercial networks (see 
letters 17.side B; 31; 40). Take the case of Abu Hurayra’s mother for example. This woman 
was active in the same textile trade as her husband and son albeit to a limited extent. There 
is one letter from her to Abu Hurayra in which she orders several coats and other closing 
items (P.Marchands II, XIII. 4, 7, 11, 12). These big orders were not, of course, for personal 
consumption. She also sent goods to Abu Hurayra to sell for her and received three dirhams 
from a previous sale and gave another three to Sayyida. These transactions all confirm that 
Abu Ja'far’s wife (Abu Hurayra’s mother) was indeed involved in commercial trading. 190 

What is more, some women had their own business and were in direct contact with 
their Muslim and non-Muslim agents. For instance, Umm al-Hakam, a wealthy business 
Muslim woman residing in the Fayyum, was in direct contact with her business agent Mina 
Bajush (P.Jahn 12[= Chrest.Khoury I 98], 2 nd /8 th ). 191 In her correspondence to Mina, Umm al- 
Hakam writes about many personal and business matters. For another example, the papyrus 
letter P.Khalili I 17 datable on palaeographical grounds to the 3 rd /9 th records a contact 
between a female servant named Rujhan and her mistress. In this correspondence, the 
female sender informs her mistress about the delivery and dispatch of huge amounts of 
various items, i.e. a basket of apples, four baskets of wheat which weigh four irdabbs and 
three waybat according to the large qaflz and five baskets of jujube seeds wrapped in five 
sheets of papyrus. In the letter, Rujhan says that she met a certain Abu al-Qasim, 
presumably an agent, who reported on the good heath of the addressee. The letter shows 
strong emotional bond between the two correspondents. At the end of the letter, a certain 
Umm ibniha (literally “the mother of her son”) records her painful longing to the absent 
mistress. She says: “My lady, how great is my longing for you” (“ wa-Umm ibniha tuqri’uki al- 
salam kathxran wa-taqulukiyasayyittima ashadda shawqfilayki,” P.Khalili 117.10, 3 rd /9 th ). 

Nevertheless, Abu Hurayra’s mother, Umm al-Hakam and Rujhan’s mistress seem to be 
the exception rather than the rule. I have discussed elsewhere in this chapter that the 
majority of women was to a great extent socially and financially dependent upon males. 192 

Apart from business where very little about emotions is to be told, women’s personal 
feelings in response to being sick or to someone else’s sickness, and when the misfortune of 
death struck one of their close relatives are lavishly expressed. These expressions are 
widely discussed in sickness and death and consolation. 

Women in early Muslim Egypt had their personal female social networks which 
sometimes extended beyond the borders of Egypt and were conditioned by strong 
emotional ties, as illustrated in letter 23 of our corpus. This letter has been written between 
two sisters. The letter’s main concern revolves around a certain Hammada bt. Ibrahim b. al- 
Manazill, who moved with her husband from Zawlla, 193 the sender’s domicile, to Fustat 
(Misr ), where the female addressee lives. The sender asks her sister to look for this woman 


190 For more information, see Younes (2013), 227-228. 

191 See also Romer and Demiri (2009), 43-45. 

192 See below the discussion on death and consolation. See also J. Rowlandson, Women and society in Greek and 
Roman Egypt: a sourcebook (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 218-368; Bagnall and Cribiore (2006), 
68-74. 

193 For more about ZawTla, a city located in the land of Sudan, see the commentary on 23.16. 
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at the address she gives in full in the letter (near Bilal, the vet, in the house of Sard Abu al- 
Hussam). Then, she asks her to become good friend with Hammada, because she is a dear 
friend to the sender. At the end of the letter, the sender informs her sister that she is really 
distressed due to Hammada’s departure, indicating the strong emotional bond between the 
two, regardless of the long distance separating them. 194 

In a similar vein, women traveled over long and short distances for family visits and 
other social reasons. In letter 11 in our corpus, a certain al-Numan b. Shu'ayb and someone 
else, whose name is missing, write to one Umm Nuaym bt. Nuaym and three other male 
and female addressees, i.e. Hammad, Umm ‘Uthman and YazTd b. ‘Uthman. Although the 
letter states that there are two senders and four addressees, the voice of the letter is first- 
person singular and the addressee is grammatically singular feminine. In this letter, al- 
Numan b. Shuayb asks Umm Nuaym bt. Nuaym to write back to him and to inform him 

before she travels to him (“ taktubx ilayna bi-jawab kitabx . amma al-khuruj ilayna ilia ma naxju 

. nanzur fx wujuhikum fa-in kunti kharija ilayna fa-taktubx land” 11.8-10). The content of the 

letter is somewhat incomprehensible due to the fragmentary state of the papyrus. The 
relationship between the senders and the addressees is not clear, but the voice of the letter 
indicates a very close kinship. At the end of the letter, the cities Kharibta, Alexandria and 
Maryut are mentioned in an unclear context. Probably, the female addressee will travel to 
or pass by these cities. Also in letter 9, the sender asks the addressee to ask an unidentified 
woman to sail to the sender’s domicile because the air is fresh and healthy there or because 
the wind is good for sailing (“ wa-haddithha taqdim ilayna fa-inna al-rih tayyiba ,” 1.14). 195 

The mention of women in private and business letters is another issue to be raised in 
this discussion. In general, women are mentioned by their names and other forms of direct 
and indirect address. Expressions such as ahl, ahl al-bayt and man qibalx/qibalika are often 
used either to refer to the family at large or to specify the wife/wives in particular (cf. wa- 
stawsx bi-ahlina khayran wa-la alumannaka flhim in sha’a Allah, 27.13; katabtu ilayki wa-ana wa- 
man qibali min ahlx wa-sibyanx ‘ala ahsan hal al-hamdu li-llah, 7.6-8; ablighx nafsaki al-salam 
kathiran wa-Idrxs wa-ukhtahu wa-jamx ahl al-bayt wa-aqra’x ummx al-salam kathxran wa-jamx man 
‘indaha , 4.14-16; ukhbimka anna ahlaka wa-waladaka ‘ala mayasurmka, 33.5). 

The term qibalx/qibalaka is to some extent problematic. In private and business letters, 
the term is either used to indicate the location or the family members depending mainly on 
the proposition that precedes whether it is ma or min. 196 The term has another technical 
meaning related to legal acknowledgments. 197 As far as we are concerned with letters, 
Werner Diem argues that expressions such as man qibalaka were mainly used to avoid direct 
mention of female members in the family. 198 It is unclear, however, on what basis Diem 
arrives at this conclusion, since many letters refer in very direct terms to women. 199 Petra 
Sijpesteijn argues rather that the practice of mentioning women by their names compares 
well with what is witnessed in pre-Islamic material from Egypt. She concludes: “While other 


194 See also P.Loth 2[= P.Berl.Arab. II 75],10-14, 2 nd /8 th , discussed in chapter one. 

195 See the commentary to this line. 

196 P.Khalili 1,127. 

197 P.Khalili I 22.2, 3 rd /9 th and the examples given in the commentary. 

198 Diem (2008), 845. 

199 See letters CPR XVI 30; P.Berl.Arab. II 73; P.Loth 2[= P.Berl.Arab. II 75], 
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expressions are also used to refer to those of the household of the sender or addressee (man 
qibali/qibalika), there does not seem to have existed at this time an antipathy to mentioning 
women by name and other forms of direct address comparable to that of the late 12 th /l3 th 
century Jewish community from the Geniza.” 200 

Before we end our discussion on women, women’s letters and emotions, one minor 
observation about one category of women, i.e. free women ( harair ) is to be made. In letters 
2 and 3, a great emphasis has been placed on wives as being free women. The letters show 
the high social status and the privileges that this category of women enjoyed. Free women, 
as the two letters show, were able to appear before courts and amirs, most probably by 
themselves, to complain about their husbands and other family problems. Verdicts were at 
times drawn in their favors. 201 

In conclusion, the letters that have been collected here brought us closer to women’s 
life, main concerns and interests, and showed to what extent women were involved in 
public life. The letters have shown that women in early Muslim Egypt were more or less 
accessible, free to travel, able to trade and to build up their own trade and social relations. 
Unexpectedly, women’s letters are neither confined to family affairs nor are they more 
emotional than males’ letters. On the contrary, women’s letters concern variant topics, 
from business to private matters. The tension that one might have expected to grasp about 
women of the house is not really seen in private and business letters. 


200 Sijpesteijn (2013), 27.11 and the commentary. 

201 See above the discussion on spouses. 
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2. Feasts and festivities 


“wa-qad katabtu ilayka wa-baathtu ilayka ‘ishrm 
dxnaran fa-takara If li-l-hajj in shaa Allah fa-qad aradtu 
dhalika.” 

(I have written to you and sent to you twenty dinars 
so that you could rent for me for the pilgrimage, if 
God wills, because I wanted to do so.) 


Letter 37.5-6 

Religious rituals are emotionally loaded occasions, so argue historians of emotions. 202 
During these occasions, celebrants interact with and influence each other. This interaction 
excites and intensifies lots of emotions. 203 Time and again, Arabic papyri in general and 
private and business letters in particular inform us abundantly about religious rituals, social 
gatherings and feasts and festivities which the early Arab settlers in Egypt referred to in 
their written correspondences. 204 Some of these references are given in some detail and 
speak of sad and happy feelings. Among the religious ceremonies that are recorded in 
published letters, namely the month of Ramadan, the feast celebrating the end of Ramadan 
( al-fitr ), pilgrimage ( al-hajj ) and the feast of sacrifice ( al-adha ), two are attested in our 
corpus, i.e. al-fitr and al-hajj. 205 In what follows, I shall discuss all the references recorded in 
the letters, aiming to highlight the emotions we see and to show how these festivities and 
feasts are perceived, represented and celebrated by early Arab settlers in Egypt. 

2.1. The month of fasting (Ramadan) 


202 See A. Chaniotis, “Emotional community through ritual. Initiates, citizens, and pilgrims as emotional 
communities in the Greek world,” in: A. Chaniotis (ed.), Ritual dynamics in the ancient Mediterranean: agency, 
emotion, gender, representation (Stuttgart: Steiner, 2011), 265 and the sources cited there. 

203 Chaniotis (2011), 286. 

204 For Islamic feasts and festivities in early Islamic times, see M. Ahsan, Social life under the Abbasids, 170-289 
AH/786-902 AD (London: Longman, 1979), 275-296. 

205 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 257/871), the oldest Arab historian to collect and write down the stories of the Arab 
conquest, records the earliest religious Muslim festivity on the Egyptian lands. The account goes as follows: in 
its first military penetration in the Egyptian territory, the Muslim army reached the city of al-‘ArTsh on the 
day of sacrifice (yawm al-nahr), i.e. 10 th Dhu al-Hijja 18/l2 th December 639. The soldiers celebrated the day and 
a ram was sacrificed by the commander of the army ‘Amr b. al-‘As on behalf of the soldiers ( fa-daha ‘Amr ‘an 
ashabihiyawma’dhin bi-kabsh ). Al-KindT (d. 350/961), on the other hand, the most reliable historian dealing with 
the political history of early Islamic Egypt, reports on a sad celebration of the second minor Muslim feast ('id 
al-fitr). After around twenty five years of the conquest, the commander, who later became the governor of the 
province, died on the night of the breaking of the fast of Ramadan ( laylat al-fitr), 1 st of Shawwal 43/6 th January 
664, and instead of him leading the Muslims in the special prayer of the feast (salat al-‘id) in the early morning, 
his body was carried to the mosque so that the Muslims could perform the funeral prayer for him. The account 
continues, when the Muslims both women and men gathered in the mosque and got to know about the death 
of the their commander and governor, they first performed the funeral prayer and then the ‘id prayer. The 
leader in both prayers was ‘Amr’s son ‘Abd Allah (d. 65/685). See ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 58; al-Kindl, Wulat, 
34. 
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Ramadan is the ninth month of the Islamic calendar. In this month, Muslims believe that 
the first verses of the Qur’an were revealed to the prophet Muhammad through the angel 
Gabriel in Mecca. A special respect has thus been given to this month through fasting it, 
namely to abstain from eating, drinking and having sexual intercourse every day 
throughout the month from the first flush of dawn till sunset. 206 According to Muslim faith, 
once the crescent of the new moon of Ramadan is sighted, every single Muslim, both man 
and woman, who has reached the age of puberty and is sound in health and mind is obliged 
to fast this month annually. The travelers, sick people, women in menstruation and those 
who are, for reasonable reasons, unable to undertake fasting during this month are exempt 
as far as the cause of exemption continues, but should fast a number of days equal to those 
missed (Q 2:183-185). 207 When the new moon of the next month appears, the fast comes to 
an end and everybody must break the fast and celebrate the breaking of the fast (al-fitr) , 208 

Papyrological references to the month of Ramadan are only a handful but they clearly 
show the special religious status of the month and how the early Muslims in Egypt received 
it with joy, seeking its blessings and mercy. In one letter from the Banu Abd al-Mu’min 
archive, the sender Ayyub b. Sulayman informs the paterfamilias of the Banu ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 
Abu Ja'far, that he wrote the letter after having suhur, i.e. the night meal taken before the 
dawn to strengthen the fasting person and help him endure the hardships of the fast during 
the day (“ katabtu ilayka hadha al-kitab bad al-suhur min kathrat al-shughl ,” P.Marchands II 1 
left margin.1-2, 3 rd /9 th ). At the end of the letter, Ayyub swears by the holiness of this month 
to do something that remains unknown to us (“ fa-bi-haqq hadha al-shahr al-azim,” l.ll). In 
another published letter, the sender prays to God to accept the fasting of the addressee of 
this month (“ hamala Allah ‘anka wa-aanaka wa-khallasaka wa-qabila minka siyam hadha al- 
shahr, 1 ’ P.Khalili I 32.18, 3 rd /9 th ). In one other letter, the sender informs the addressee that he 
wrote his letter on Friday in the mid of the month of Ramadan. The sender makes a 
supplication to God to bestow blessings upon them in this blessed month through His mercy 
(“kitabl ilayka aazzaka Allah yawm al-juma bi-nisfmin Ramadan ja alahu Allah barakatan ‘alayka 
wa-’alayna bi-rahmatihi," P.Berl.Arab. II 42.3-4, 3 rd /9 th ). 

The festive month of Ramadan requires some preparation before the beginning of the 
month, namely to buy enough food and light supplies. In one letter, the sender asks the 
addressee not to neglect buying the necessities of Ramadan (“wa-la tada an tashtariya hawaij 
Ramadan, 1 ’ P.RykArab. I VI 15[= P.World, 175].4, 3 rd /9 th ). 

The religious celebration of the month of Ramadan through gathering and praying in 
the mosque is attested in a petition sent to the governor of Egypt from an anonymous 


206 K. Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran (Leiden: Brill, 1968), 47-122. 

207 “0 ye who believe! Fasting is prescribed for you, even as it was prescribed for those before you, that ye may 
ward off (evil); (183) (Fast) a certain number of days; and (for) him who is sick among you, or on a journey, 
(the same) number of other days; and for those who can afford it there is a ransom: the feeding of a man in 
need - but whoso doeth good of his own accord, it is better for him: and that ye fast is better for you if ye did 
but know - (184) The month of Ramadan in which was revealed the Qur’an, a guidance for mankind, and clear 
proofs of the guidance, and the Criterion (of right and wrong). And whosoever of you is present, let him fast 
the month, and whosoever of you is sick or on a journey, (let him fast the same) number of other days. Allah 
desireth for you ease; He desireth not hardship for you; and (He desireth) that ye should complete the period, 
and that ye should magnify Allah for having guided you, and that peradventure ye may be thankful.” 

208 M. Plessner, “Ramadan,” E.I.2, vol. 8, 417-418; Ahsan (1979), 275-277; G.E. Grunebaum, Muhammadan festivals 
(London: Curzon Press, 1951), 51-65. 
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complaining about an unidentified person. In this petition, the complainer writes with 
words of grief and anxiety that this impious person introduced himself to call and lead the 
prayers without being approved by the state (the governor). But that is not all. In addition 
to some other intolerable actions done by this person, the complainer claims that he poured 
a gar of wine inside the mosque. This shameful action took place in the blessed month of 
Ramadan, in which the people rather seek blessings and mercy of God, says the complainer 
(“ wa-la yanzuru ft amrihi siwaka ft idkhal mu’adhdhin aw man yusallt bi-l-nds ft Ramadan wa- 
ghayrihi kama yafalu al-amtr abqahu Allah bi-ahl al-fustat ft masjid jamtihim wa-mdana rajul 
‘allam ftdakhil al-madtna lahu radau ftl adkhala ftal-adhan bi-la amrika bi-mayuzadu badu minhu 
yusallt bi-l-nds ft hadha al-shahr alladht narja fthi al-rahma min Allah wa-innama nataqarrabu ila 
Allah bi-ahl al-taqwa la naghummu awliya Allah wa-rasulihi li-raja barakatihim wa-du‘aihim wa- 
hadha al-rajul la yahullu li-makhluq ‘alima ‘ilmahu al-salat khalfahu wa-la al-nazaru ilayhi rada 
fi'lihi wa-la-qad balaghant annahu asbaba ft al-masjid qullat nabtdh,” P.RagibLettres 5.9-12, 3 rd - 

4 th /9 th _ 10 th ). 

While we are little informed about the ceremonial aspects during this festive month, the 
feelings of joy, hope and respect are quite evident in the letters. The letters clearly show the 
role of the collective worship in generating and intensifying emotions as well as in creating 
emotional community of worshippers. A point to which I shall return when discussing the 
ritual of hajj. 

2.2. The feast of the breaking of the fast ( al-fitr ) 

The end of the long and tough period of fasting is heralded by the appearance of the 
crescent of the new moon of the month of Shawwal, which marks the feast of the breaking 
of the fast (Td al-fitr). 209 According to Muslim faith, the day starts by performing a special 
prayer of Td in the early morning. Both men and women, including those in menstruation, 
are encouraged and urged to perform or at least witness the prayer. 210 

On the day of Td, families and friends are supposed to gather and celebrate. The absent 
husband Tsa, the author of letter 4 of our corpus, could not travel to celebrate this day with 
the family, namely his wife, his two children and his mother, due to a big fight that broke 
out between two Arab tribes. Tsa, who was temporarily staying where the fight took place, 

could not leave (“an nakhruja . Banu Mudlij wa-amala al-sayf[ ] yaqturu dam" 11.5-6). He, 

thus, had to write a letter to his wife to apologize and explain the reasons for his delay. In 
the letter, Tsa informed his wife that her matter, meaning mainly leaving her celebrating 
the feast alone, made him feel sad more than the financial loss that had befallen him. He 
bought eggs for two dtnars before breaking the fast of Ramadan ( al-fitr ) to bring to his wife, 
but all the eggs got spoiled due to the long delay and therefore he had to throw them away 
( u wa-inna amraki la-yuhzinunt ashadda ma dakhala ‘alayya min al-khassara ishtaraytu dtnarayn 
bayd li-aqdima bihi ilaykum qabl al-fitr hattajaa amr la taqa land bihi fa-nas’alu Allah al-khalaf" 
11.10-14). Likewise, the second wife of Abu Ja'far Ahmad b. Abd al-Mumin had to spend the 
day of Td lonely and sad in the Layyum, while her husband was celebrating the day with his 


209 E. Mittwoch, ‘“Id al-fitr,” E.I.2, vol. 3,1008. 

210 Bukhari, 931; Muslim, 890. 
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other wife in Fustat. Before traveling, the husband promised the wife in the Fayyum not to 
prolong his absence more than one month, and they both reached an agreement regarding 
celebrating the two Muslim feasts, i.e. al-fitr and al-adha. The wife in the Fayyum agreed to 
let her husband celebrate the feast of the breaking of the fast ( al-fitr ) with the wife in Fustat 
on condition that he would celebrate the feast of sacrifice (al-adha), which comes ten weeks 
later, with her in the Fayyum. But eight weeks passed, and the husband did not show up. 
The wife in the Fayyum immediately realized that the husband would like to spend the 
second feast with the wife in Fustat as well. Thus, she angrily wrote to him, blaming and 
assuring him that she and her children will be extremely sad, if he leaves them celebrating 
this feast alone as well (“wa-akhbaratnx Hamduna ‘an Sayyida annaha qalat innaka kharajta ‘annx 
‘ala alia taghxb ‘annx ilia shahr fa-min shahr hadha shahrayn fa-law kuntu wahdx bi-la walad ma 
kuntu ubalx bi-ma ghibta wa-law ‘alimtu annaka kxmta turxdu an tudahhiya kharij ‘annx ma kuntu 
atrukuka bi-salamatika taghxbu ‘annx fx al-fitr wa-ana taraktuka tuftiru ‘indahum wa-tudahx ‘indx 
taraktana fx al-fitr mithl al-masakxn turxdu tatrukuna aydan fx al-adha mithl al-masakxn wa-anta 
ta'lamu annx ma atlubuka li-nafaqa wa-la li-shay’ min al-dunya wa-lakinnx uatibu ‘alayka li-unsx 

bika wa-amma sha’nuka fx shira . fa-wa-llah ma urxdu bihi wa-la urxdu an udahhiya wa-anta 

ghaib ‘annx," P.Marchand II 2.10-15, 3 rd /9 th ). In the same archive, a letter was sent to Abu 
Hurayra, most probably from his mother, informing him that she is willing to stay, where 
she is, presumably in Fustat, till the feast of the breaking of the fast, most probably to 
celebrate the feast with the family there (“inm uqxmu ila al-fitr in shaa Allah, P.Marchands II 
14.4, 3 rd /9 th ). In another letter between two blood brothers, the sender informs his brother, 
‘Umar b. Muhammad, that he knew that the latter has planned to visit them, i.e. the sender 
and the mother, after breaking the fast of Ramadan (al-fitr). The sender expresses his deep 
feelings of longing and affection towards his brother and shows how much their mother is 
suffering out of love and passion, because of the absence of her son (“wa-dhakarta annaka 
turxdu al-qudum ilayna bad al-fitr in shaa Allah wa-ma dhakarta min shawqika ilayna fa-wa-llah 
inna la-najidu laka mithl ma dhakarta min al-shawq wa-la-qad aradtu al-khuruj ila ma qibalaka 
mithl ma dhakarta min al-shawq nusallimu ‘alayka hatta dhakarta al-qudum wa-inna al-walida 
mushtaqa ilayka shadxdat al-shawq fa-la akhla Allah minka makan wa-la anzala bika makruh 
abadan," P.Marchands V/l 20.18, 3 rd /9 th ). 

As it is shown above, sad emotions showing the distress and grief of those left 
celebrating the festive day of ‘id alone are predominant in the letters which shows how 
important it was for family members to gather and celebrate this day together. 

2.3. The pilgrimage ( al-hajj ) 

The word hajj literally means to set out towards a certain place. In Islamic law, it signifies 
the annual pilgrimage to Mecca to fulfill the last of the five pillars of the Muslim faith. 
According to Islamic law, pilgrimage is obligatory, at least once in a lifetime, on all Muslims, 
both men and women, as long as they are physically and financially able to do so and as far 
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as the roads are safe to undertake the journey (Q 3:97). 211 The pilgrimage season always 
takes place during the first two weeks of the last month of the Muslim calendar, Dhu al- 
Hijja. 212 The religious, political and social meanings of the ritual of hajj have been widely 
discussed by both ancient and modern historians and jurists. On the other hand, the 
emotional dimension of this ritual has been hardly discussed. This study stresses the 
emotional aspects of the journey and rituals of hajj. 

Lor Muslim settlers in far-off territories like Egypt, the holy journey must have been 
quite long, exhaustive and costly with the means of transportation then available. A letter 
edited in this thesis datable on palaeographical grounds to the 2 nd /8 th century telling a story 
of a Muslim pilgrim arranging for the journey of hajj as well as a handful number of 
references to the hajj in published letters can improve our knowledge about this religious 
journey twelve hundred years ago. Also, a very significant but yet unpublished semi-official 
letter, most probably dated to late i st / 7 th century, shows the state’s concern and interest in 
exhorting people to undertake this journey in the earliest Islamic decades. 213 The letters 
normally speak about four main points of the journey of hajj: (l) the organization of hajj, (2) 
costs of hajj, (3) trade on hajj, and (4) rewards after the return. 

2.3.1. The organization of hajj 

Since the hajj can only be fulfilled at Mecca at a certain time of the year, pilgrims from all 
over the Islamic world need to prepare and organize their journey to arrive at Mecca at that 
time. Arabic papyrus letters tell us how Muslim settlers in early Muslim Egypt organized 
their journey. 214 They, first, inform their relatives and friends about their intention and 
willingness to go to hajj. In this way, they implicitly ask them to take care of their families 
during their absence. 215 Then, they rent their beasts, mostly camels. And finally, they buy 
enough food supplies for the long journey. 

In one unpublished letter, the sender informs the addressee, both anonymous to us, that 
he is keen to go to perform hajj (“hadha al-waqt atala Allah baqaaka aradtu al-khuruj ila al-hajj 
wa-harastu," P.Cam.Michaelides A 589V.13, 3 rd /9 th ). Unfortunately, this is all we know about 
this pilgrim due to the fragmentary state of the papyrus. Did he truly go to hajj ? How did he 
arrange his journey? We are not informed. Letter 37 of our corpus gives further detail. In 
this letter, the sender, Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Mufaddal writes to a certain Abu Sa'Td 


211 “Wherein are plain memorials (of Allah’s guidance); the place where Abraham stood up to pray; and 
whosoever entereth it is safe. And pilgrimage to the House is a duty unto Allah for mankind, for him who can 
find a way thither. As for him who disbelieveth, (let him know that) lo! Allah is Independent of (all) creatures.” 

212 For more information on the hajj in early Islamic times, see M.N. Pearson, Pious passengers, the hajj in earlier 
times (London: Hurst, 1994); B. Lewis, “Hadjdj,” E.I.2, vol. 3, 31-38; Ahsan (1979), 279-282; Grunebaum (1951), 15- 
49; F.E. Peters, The Hajj: the Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca and the holy places (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1994). 

213 P.M. Sijpesteijn, “An early Umayyad papyrus invitation for the Hajj,” Journal of Near Eastern studies 
(forthcoming). I would like to seize the opportunity to thank Prof. Sijpesteijn for allowing me to include this 
unpublished article in my discussion. 

214 There are also a number of letters and documents written on paper from 4 th -6 th /lO th -i2 th centuries 
conveying greetings from hajj or reporting on the completion of the hajj. See P.Berlin.Arab. II 66, 4 th / 10 th ; 
P.Berlin.Arab. II 69, 5 th /ll th ; P.Vind.Arab. V 28, 6 th /l2 th . 

215 See above the discussion on children. 
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informing him that he has planned to perform the pilgrimage. Therefore, Abu Muhammad 
sent to Abu SaTd twenty dinars so that the latter would rent for him and a certain ‘Umar 
something that remains unknown to us, presumably camels, and to buy them enough food 
supplies for the journey (“ wa-qad katabtu ilayka wa-[ba‘athtu ilayka] ‘ishrin dinaran fa-takara li 
li-l-hajj in shaa [Allah fa-qad] aradtu dhalika,” 11.5-7). Abu Muhammad informs Abu Sa'Td 
further that he is coming to the latter’s domicile before the appearing of the moon and asks 
him not to rent until he arrives, otherwise he, Abu Sa'Td, should rent from a trustworthy 

person (“ wa-ana qadim ‘alayka qabla al-hilal in shaa Allah takara li wa-li-Vmar liwa-lahu wa- 

sufra ratiba fi al-tariq ma‘a . fa-in raayta an yakuna dhalika maaka fi ruq'atika fa-fal in shaa 

Allah anakuna maaka wa-illa fa-takara ma‘a thiqa ,” 11.7-11). 

It is not clear from the text whether Abu Muhammad is traveling to Mecca over land or 
sea. But if our assumption that Abu Muhammad is traveling over land is correct, the journey 
would take from him roughly forty days to travel from Egypt to Mecca and about the same 
time or a bit longer to return, as both the Arabic papyri and narrative sources indicate. Abu 
Muhammad may have meant by arriving at the addressee’s domicile before the appearing of 
the moon, i.e. the moon of Dhu al-Qa‘da, counting around forty days for the journey which 
fits nicely with the period recorded in the sources. 216 

Letter 18 in our corpus shows that the return journey might have taken much longer 
than the journey going there. In this letter, the female sender, Ruqayya bt. Yahya, who is 
living in Egypt, informs her aunt, Umm al-Qasim bt. Zakariya, based in Mecca, that her son 
died in the month of Safar after people’s return from the hajj (“ wa-kana wafatuhu radiya Allah 
‘anhu fi Safar bad dukhul al-nas min al-hajj,” 1.6). 217 The letter states that the pilgrims returned 
in the month of Safar without specifying an exact date. But if we assume that they returned 
at the beginning of the month, this means that the journey took at least around forty-five 
days after the end of the hajj season in Mecca. 

The unpublished semi-official letter (P.OI.A. 17653), currently preserved in the oriental 
institute collection of the University of Chicago, 218 tells us more about the organization of 
the journey on the official level. 219 In this letter, Sahl b. ‘Abd al-'AzTz (d. 99/717), the son of 
the governor of Egypt ‘Abd al-‘AzTz b. Marwan (r. 65-86/685-705) writes to ‘Uqba b. Muslim 
al-Tujibl (d. 118/735 or 120/737), a local Muslim official in the Egyptian countryside, about 
going to the hajj. In this letter, Sahl informs ‘Uqba that the commander of faithful (amir al- 
muminin ) has announced to the people that it is already time for hajj and exhorted them to 
perform this ritual. Thus, Sahl wonders if‘Uqba is willing and being able to join his caravan 
to undertake the hajj. Sahl informs ‘Uqba further that he is not obliged to pay anything 
besides the rental costs of his own camel (“amma ba‘du fa-inni dhakartu al-hajj wa-qad 
dariyahu amir al-muminin wa-hadda ‘alayhi fa-in istatata an takhruja ma'ifa-'mal fa-innaka in 
tasha tafala dhalika in shaa Allah ukhruj ilayya ma‘a rawahili wa-la tukalafanna shay’an ghayr 
kararahila,” 11.6-12). 

The letter is extremely significant as it shows the caliph, the highest religious and 
administrative authority, concerned about calling and urging individuals in Islamic 


216 Peters (1994), 86-87; 90-95 and the sources cited there. 

217 This letter is widely discussed in death. 

218 To be published by Petra M. Sijpesteijn. 

219 For more extensive discussion on this letter, see Sijpesteijn, Hajj. 
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territories to undertake the annual pilgrimage which echoes the Quranic command to 
exhort people or at least those who can find a way to it to perform this ritual (Q 22:27-29). 220 
The letter also shows that organized and collective journeys “caravans” to perform the hajj 
were undertaken annually from the early beginning of Islam. This annual journey has a 
number of connotations, which do not all have a religious character. In the first place, it 
shows the religious and political power of the Muslim authorities who organized, lead and 
protected the caravans of pilgrims on their way to the holy city and during performing the 
rituals. At the same time, pilgrims who join these caravans acknowledge somehow the 
authorities as their rulers. Secondly and most importantly, bringing together large numbers 
of Muslims from all over the Islamic world every year in one place and at one time in early 
Islamic centuries greatly contributes to the solidarity and unity of Islam and the Muslim 
community, when Muslims were still a minority in a prevalently non-Muslim environments 
in the conquered territories. 221 

2.3.2. Costs of hajj 

The costs of hajj is another aspect that the letters occasionally report on. In one letter from 
the Banu Abd al-Mumin archive, the business agent in Lustat Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Thawr 
writes to inform his main producer Abu Hurayra in the Layyum that he received two clothes 
from the addressee and that he already sold them for fourteen carats and one fourth of a 
carat. The agent praises the quality of the commodity and states that Abu Hurayra has 
gotten abundant gain in view of the fact that he, Abu Hurayra, is willing to perform the hajj. 
Muhammad b. ‘Amr b. Thawr prays to God to supply Abu Hurayra with the expenses of the 
hajj ("wasala ilayya thawbayn laka wa-qad bi’tuha bi-arbaat a'shar qirat wa-rub‘ sab'a wa-nisfwa- 
sab'a ilia rub' wa-qad wajjahta bi-mata jayyid kana al-hirzu laka fa-as’alu Allah an yu'ajjila ‘alayka 
nafat al-hajj wa-khalaf al-hajj sari," P.Marchands III 3.2-5, 3 rd /9 th ). In another letter from the 
same archive, the textile trader Ahmad b. KillTs informs Abu Ya'qub Ishaq b. Ibrahim the 
broker, both living and trading in the Layyum, that he sent to him nine dinars (actually 
eight dinars and eighteen dirhams and the rest is from an old account) so that the latter 
could buy him textiles. The sender urges the addressee to send him this ware immediately 
in the same week he wrote the letter. He claims that he saved the money for the costs of the 
hajj journey to Mecca. He, nonetheless, spent two dinars of the total amount. Ahmad b. KillTs 
thus thought of trading with the rest of the money to recompense the disbursed money 
(“qad wajjahtu ilayka hafizaka Allah bi-tis'at al-dananir ilia sab‘ al-darahim minha thamaniyat al- 
dananir ‘ayn wa-thamaniyat a'shara dirham wa-thamaniyat al-dananir bi-naqs qiratayn wa-mdaka 
qiratayn lifa-dhalika tis'at al-dananir ilia sab'at al-darahim fa-nzur hafizaka Allah an tashtariya li 
biha mata shiqaq wa-riyat wa-tuwajjihha ilayya fihadhihi al-jum'a fa-inniqad akaltu kull ma fiyadi 
wa-qad a'tayta hadhihi al-dananir ‘ala an ahujja biha ila makka wa-qad akaltu minha dinarayn fa- 


220 “And proclaim unto mankind the pilgrimage. They will come unto thee on foot and on every lean camel; 
they will come from every deep ravine, (27) That they may witness things that are of benefit to them, and 
mention the name of Allah on appointed days over the beast of cattle that He hath bestowed upon them. Then 
eat thereof and feed therewith the poor unfortunate. (28) Then let them make an end of their unkemptness 
and pay their vows and go around the ancient House.” 

221 Sijpesteijn, Hajj. 
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‘ajjil biha ‘alayya ladlla Allahyarzuquni fiha shay’,” P.GrohmannWirtsch. 3[= P.Marchands V/l 
5].2-9, 3 rd /9 th ). 

The letter shows that the total cost of the hajj journey for one person is around ten 
dinars including the two disbursed dinars. To be sure, a double amount of money is given in 
letter 37 of our corpus for two persons. 

2.3.3. Trade on hajj 

Mecca is not only the holy city where the house of God ( kaba ) exists, but also a booming 
market in which the merchants from all over the Islamic world brought, sent and received 
their wares and goods. Doubtlessly, the economic significance of the city made most of 
pilgrims go to Mecca as much to trade as to perform the hajj. 222 

In one published letter from the 1 st /7 th century, the sender informs the addressee, both 
anonymous to us, that he received the gold ( dinars ) that the addressee sent with a certain 
Qays b. Hajar as the price of three clothes and another cloth which was received during the 
hajj season (“ wa-anna al-dhahab allati arsalta mad Qays b. Hajar min thaman al-thalathat athwab 
allati mad Qays b. Hajar wa-l-thawb alladhi lahiqa fi al-hajj,” P.HanafiBusinessLetter, 154). 223 In 
the commentary, the editor argues that this fourth thawb should be understood as “an 
ordinary garment that the sender wears on his journey from Egypt to Mecca, for the 
purpose of performing the pilgrimage, rather than the special clothes worn during the hajj 
for which special words were used .” 224 Indeed, the cloth mentioned in the text does not 
refer to the special clothes of the hajj, but it is not also special for the journey of the hajj. 
The cloth was only received during the hajj season in a business transaction. 

2.3.4. Rewards after the return 

The safe return of pilgrims to their homes after the long, exhaustive and probably 
dangerous journey of the hajj brings happiness to family members. Their joy was proved by 
offering gifts and rewards to relatives, friends and acquaintances. In one published letter, 
the sender informs the addressee, both anonymous to us, that the latter will be rewarded 
when the pilgrim arrives safely (“ fa-idhajaa al-hajj fa-laka ‘indana al-mukafa in shad Allah,’’ 
P.Khalili II 26r.9-10, 3 rd /9 th ). 

One more reference for the hajj in a published private letter should not be included 
here, as the reading is incorrect (P. Jahn 14.9, 3 rd / 9 th ). 225 

2.4. The feast of sacrifice ( al-adha ) 


222 See Peters (1994), 180-181. For more extensive discussion on the economic dimensions of the hajj, see 
Pearson (1994), 131-187. 

223 The editor misread the last sentence as wa-l-thawb alladhi li-haqqt ft al-hajj. 

224 P.HanafiBusinessLetter, 157. 

225 The editor reads fa-innt la aqdiru ahujju hatta afrugha, (I could not go for pilgrimage until I finish), but I would 
read it as follows, fa-innt la aqdiru ajt hatta afrugha, (I could not come until I finish). 
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The celebration of fulfilling of the ceremony of the hajj, the last of the five core tenets of the 
Muslim faith, is shared throughout the Muslim world as believers in general and pilgrims in 
particular sacrifice their animals on the tenth day of the month of Dhu al-Hijja (Q 22:36). 226 
By starting their day with sacrificing their animals celebrants marked the difference of this 
festive day from a normal day life. 

Arabic private and business letters confirm the celebration of this feast by sacrificing. In 
one letter from the 2 nd /8 th century, the sender Khalid b. Hasan informs the addressee 
Ibrahim that a certain Abu YazTd, known to the addressee, promised to buy him for a dinar 
an animal for the feast (juzur adhana ). Abu YazTd told the sender that he would buy the 
animal and leave it with Ibrahim, the addressee, until the time of Td. Thus, the sender asks 
whether Abu YazTd had already bought it; if not, he asks the addressee to immediately let 
him know so that he could buy another animal from his place and not to be dependent on 
Abu YazTd (“wa-inna Abu Yazld kana qala land inna yashtarl land bi-dinarjuzur adhana fa-la nadrl 
ishtarahu land aw la wa-qala atrukuhu ‘inda Ibrahim hatta idha kana awan al-adhaya’tikum bihi in 
shaa Allah fa-in kana lam yashtarl shay’ fa-ktub ilayna yd Ibrahim wa-‘ajjil uktub fa-nashtarl 
najdatan wa-inna nuhibbu nalamu in kana ishtara am la wa-in kana lam yashtarl fa-ktubu ilayna 
nashtarl huna wa-la natawakkalu ‘alayhi wa-huwa lam yashtarl shay’ fa-innl uhibbu an tulimanl 
dhaka laallahu nasiya an yashtariya,” P.RagibLettres 19.2-4, 2 nd /8 th ). While Khalid b. Hasan 
does not mention any word of emotion in the letter, we can clearly discern the feeling of 
concern towards fulfilling this religious ritual. Another reference to al-adha is attested in an 
early official correspondence. In one letter from the Qurra archive, the governor Qurra b. 
Sharlk asks the local official, most probably Basilius to immediately fulfill something, 
unknown to us, which he ordered him to do before the day of sacrifice. This shows how 
early Islamic religious terms became part of the daily speech in early Muslim Egypt (“wa- 
taahhad li-tuwaffiyanl ma amartuka bihi qabla al-adha ,” P.BeckerPAF 5.15, dated 90/709). 227 

To summarize, feasts and festivities constituted an integral part of life in early Islamic 
Egypt. They were true moments of comfort and happiness in which people gathered to 
celebrate and entertain, but also moments of grief and distress at times. In the letters and 
references for the ritual of hajj, for instance, we hear voices full of hope and desire and we 
can best observe striving spirits seeking spiritual satisfaction. Individuals were eager to 
undertake this holy journey, how difficult, long, costly and exhaustive it may be, because 
they felt strong feelings towards this ritual and the holy places they planned to visit. On the 
official side, the state organized and lead caravans of pilgrims and encouraged individuals 
all over the Islamic world to join these caravans. The significance of the emotional 
dimension of the journey and ritual of hajj in creating an emotional community of believers 
can never be underestimated. Emotions were a target and a product of these journeys. The 
dedication of an entire month of worship, i.e. the festive month of Ramadan and the two 
Islamic feasts al-fitr and al-adha must have had a similar influence and consequence. To cut a 


226 “And the camels! We have appointed them among the ceremonies of Allah. Therein ye have much good. So 
mention the name of Allah over them when they are drawn up in lines. Then when their flanks fall (dead), eat 
thereof and feed the beggar and the suppliant. Thus have We made them subject unto you, that haply ye may 
give thanks.” For more about Td al-adha, see E. Mittwoch, “Td al-adha,” E.I.2, vol. 3, 1007-1008; Ahsan (1979), 
282-283. 

227 See also P.Marchand II 2.13, discussed in Td al-fitr. 
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long story short, “cult communities were emotional communities,” as Angelos Chaniotis put 
it. 228 There is also the following clear cut statement by Rosenwein that emphasizes the role 
of religion in affecting the way in which feelings and thoughts are expressed, she states: 
“Belief has much to do with feeling.... People train themselves to have feelings that are 
based on their beliefs. At the same time, feelings help to create, validate, and maintain 
belief system.” 229 


228 Chaniotis (2011), 267. 

229 Rosenwein (2006), 196. 
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3. Sickness 


“wa-ana marid mundhu faraqtukum min dhalika al-dummal 
alladhi kuntu araytukahu bayna maq'adati wa-madhakirati qad 
ahlakam la anamu wa-la aqudu wa-ana hxna katabtu ilaykum 
shadid al-marad .” 

(I am sick since I left you from the boil that I showed you 
between my backside and my penis. It ruins me (and) I 
cannot sleep nor can I sit down. While I am writing you, I 
am very sick.) 


Letter 42.15-18 

In the life cycle, people habitually pass through alternating periods of strength and 
weakness, health and sickness. Sickness does not only generate and intensify sadness and 
distress to those who go through this painful experience but also to their close family 
members. A good number of published letters as well as letters published in this thesis 
enlighten us about physical incapacity and sickness in early Islamic Egypt. In these letters, 
the problems of ill health are graphically illustrated sometimes by the sick people 
themselves, who express their individual experiences with sickness like Hisham, the author 
of the above-mentioned quotation, or by others who describe someone else’s tragedy with 
sickness such as the case of Abu Ziyad in letter 17 and Duwaylim and al-Adma in letter 16. 
Through these expressions one can examine the social representation of sickness and 
picture people’s behavior in response to being sick. As a matter of fact, being healthy or ill 
depends chiefly on the lifestyle of each person; what he eats and how and where he lives. In 
other words, the different diseases we encounter in a certain society indicate to a certain 
extent the way of life of the people, who live in this society. Our letters speak about two 
different types of illness: (l) physical sickness (2) emotional ailments. The questions I would 
like to answer through studying the papyrological references of illness are: How did the 
people in early Islamic Egypt respond to the misfortune of sickness? To what extent were 
they concerned about health and healthcare? And how would a sick person get cured? 

3.1. Physical sickness 

To start with personal experiences of physical illness and sorrowful stories and emotions 
stemming from them, Hisham, the author of letter 42, tells us how painful it was to have a 
boil between the backside and penis. It hurt him and made him unable to sleep or sit down, 
as he describes. Having this painful boil in this sensitive part of the body comprised the core 
of Hisham’s tragedy, but there were also some extra external circumstances that added to 
his pains and suffering and made his miserable days pass slowly. Hisham as a land surveyor 
was on a mission in the hot Upper Egyptian countryside measuring the city of Dalas. The 
city’s landscape was very inconvenient for Hisham’s health status. “It is the worst city that 
God created; its soil is the most distasteful and sickening,” says Hisham (“ katabna ilaykum 
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wa-nahnu ft madxnat Dalas ft asharr madtna khalaqaha Allah wa-tharaha athqaluhu wa- 
akhbathuhu ,” 11.9-10). What is more, the accommodation was badly arranged, and they had 
to stay outdoors, as he writes. After measuring the city and calculating tax assessments, the 
surveyors found much surplus, which they had to send to the amir with the local official and 
the people of the district (“ wa-qad faraghna min qiyasat al-madtna ‘ala ahsan hal wa-l-hamdu li- 
llah wajadna ftha fadl kathtr qad baathna bihi ila al-amxr,” 11.13-15). The team of surveyors 
including Hisham had to wait some more days for their return, which must have made 
Hisham’s condition even worse (“ wa-nahnu muqlmln ft ghayr shay’ nantaziru qudumahum 
alayna,” 1.12). How did Hisham get rid of this painful nightmare? The letter does not tell. 

Abu Ziyad’s sore experience with his long-term illness was even greater than Hisham’s 
painful boil, owing to the fact that death was the eventual outcome of his disease. Abu 
Ziyad’s deadly illness is not explicitly mentioned in the letter, but the careful description of 
his condition could tell us something about it. In letter 17, the sender Wusama b. Talq al- 
TujlbT informs the female addressee Zaynab bt. Abu Ziyad that her father, Abu Ziyad, had 
passed away (“ ukhbiruki anna Abu Ziyad tuwujfiya fa-yarhamuhu Allah wa-salla ‘alayhi wa- 
adkhalahu al-janna wa-llah fail in shaa Allah,” 11.8-10). Wusama graphically describes how the 
deceased’s last days passed. He says that Abu Ziyad was unable to move by himself and that 
his slave, Muqsim, was nursing him all day and night. When Abu Ziyad needed to leave his 
cottage ( al-khuss ), Muqsim was always there at his service; he carried him on his hands, took 
him out and brought him back (“ wa-inna Muqsim wa-llah [ ] wa-ahsana lahu al-sahaba hatta 

law kunti anti lam taqumx ‘alayhi ka-nahw ma kana yaqumu ‘alayhi Muqsim . fund kana yuhsinu 

ila Abu Ziyad ftal-qiyam ‘alayhi hxna lam yas’amhu yawm wa-la layla law kana waliduhu ma sabara 
‘alayhi ilia ka-nahw ma sabara ‘ala Abu Ziyad ft rafihi iyyahu wa-wad‘ihi wa-ikhrajihi min al-khuss 
mahmul ‘ala yadd wa-idkhalihi mithl dhalika,” 11.13-22). One might wonder, was Abu Ziyad 
paralyzed or just too weak? It is obvious that Abu Ziyad was an old man. A sick man in his 
old age would definitely need someone else’s help to move, but the description indicates a 
complete or semi-complete physical incapacity, most probably paralysis ( falij ). Abu Ziyad’s 
gloomy story with his long-term illness has, nevertheless, a happy ending for the loyal 
slave. On his deathbed, Abu Ziyad invited some sound witnesses to his house in order to 
witness him emancipating Muqsim in return of his loyalty and dependability (“ wa-annahu 
a'taqa Muqsim ft shahtdan salihxn min ashabina qabla an yutawaffa bi-zaman,” 11.11-13). In the 
end, Abu Ziyad’s long misfortune with sickness resulted in Muqsim’s joy of freedom. 

Letter 16 in our corpus also informs us about two other sick persons in Fustat. In this 
letter, a certain Salman b. MughTth writes to one ‘Ubayd b. Yasar and another person, whose 
name is missing, about a certain Duwaylim and al-Adma, who are/were sick. The right half 
of the letter is missing and the preserved vestiges are not enough to extract a continuous 
sense. All that we know from the letter is that al-Adma was unable to eat because of her 
sickness. 

Besides the above-mentioned references, some other published and yet unpublished 
letters having information about ill health and ill people should be included for a wider 
discussion of how physical sickness was presented, dealt with and treated in early Muslim 
Egypt. In one published letter, the sender informs the addressee, both anonymous to us, 
that he feels sick. He further blames the addressee for not visiting and asking about him 
(“ wa-ana ‘altl lam taji’ wa-lam tas’al ‘annx wa-llah al-mustaan,” P.RyLArab. I VI 18[= P.World, 
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180].5-6, 2 nd -3 rd /8 th -9 th ). In another letter, the sender, Ahmad b. al-Aswad, informs the 
addressee, Abu ‘Uthman, that he sent to him several letters telling him about the matter of 
his son Muhammad and the affliction that has befallen him. He also expresses his deep grief 
and distress after hearing about the addressee’s illness, asking God to protect him and not 
to let him see anything unpleasant afflict those whom he loves. Lurther, Ahmad asks Abu 
‘Uthman to immediately write back to him so that he knows more about his health 
condition, assuring him that he will be very pleased at receiving a letter with his news. In 
plain words, Ahmad informs Abu 'Uthman that he is worried about him “I should like you to 
know, may God give you strength, that I am worried about you,” (“ulimuka akramaka Allah 
anni qad katabtu ilayka min al-kutub ma la uhsiha adhkuru laka fiha amr Muhammad waladiwa-ma 
nazala ft min musiba wa-lam ara laka kitab wa-la khabar wa-la-qad ghammani amruka wa-ba‘du fa- 
la adri yasilu kitabi wa-l-dananir fa-as’alu Allah an la yuriyaka ft man ahbabta makruh uhibbu 

talamu aazzaka Allah annahu ghammam amr khabarika . bihi nafsi wa-qad absartu annaka alii 

fa-ghammanidhalika fa-as’alu Allah an layuriyaftka makruh ,” P.Khalili I 36[= P.Khalili II 93].4-9, 
3 rd / 9 th ). 230 i n another letter, the sender, unknown to us, shows his grief and sorrow due to 
the addressee’s illness. He makes a supplication to God to protect the addressee and to 
restore his health (“dafaa Allah ‘anka wa-araka al-‘afiya fa-inna maradaka mimma qad 
ghammani,” P.Khalili I 34[= P.Khalili II 40].3, 3 rd / 9 th ). 231 i n one other letter, the sender tells the 
addressee, both are unknown to us, that he had expected his immediate return. The long 
delay of the addressee made the sender ask about him, and he got to know about his 
sickness. The thing that made him very sad. He prayed to God with affection to restore the 
addressee’s health soon and to let him return in wellbeing, health and happiness. He, 
finally, asked the addressee to immediately write back to him to let him know about his 
news, orders and health condition (“lam araka atala Allah baqaaka inni kuntu atawaqqau sur'at 
qudumika aqdamaka Allah ‘alayna ft khayr wa-afiya wa-surur wa-dafaa ‘anka makarih al-dunya 
wa-l-akhira bi-rahmatihi fa-innahu ‘ala dhalika qadir hatta ittasala bind ma ightamammtu lahu min 
‘illatika la aallaka Allah wa-la arana fika su wa-la makruh wa-arju anyakuna Allah ‘azza wa-jalla 
qad wahaba laka al-afxya fa-ta’muru atala Allah baqaaka bi-l-amr bi-l-kitab ilayya wa-tu‘arrifxnx 
khabaraka ft nafsika wa-bi-amrika wa-nahyika aqifu ‘indahu wa-antahi muwaffaqan," P.Jahn 6 [= 
P.World, 184-185].11, 2 nd -3 rd /8 th -9 th ). In another letter, the sender Ahmad informs the 
addressee Abu Bakr that he sent his letter with his friend and neighbor Abu al-Hadld. The 
latter was in a partnership with a certain Jarir who is gravely sick in Lustat. Therefore, the 
sender asks the addressee to go with Abu al-Hadld to visit the sick Jarir and to complete the 
transaction (“ wa-wasala kitabx hadha maajarx wa-sadxqx Abu al-Hadxd al-‘assar wa-baynahu wa- 
bayna Abu al-Hadxd wa-Jarxr alladhx huwa mu'tall ‘indaka bi-l-fustat sharika ft kattan hamaluhu ila 
ma qibalaka wa-balaghahu annahu ‘alii shadid al-‘illa fa-uhibbu ahabbaka Allah an tahdura maahu 
baynayaday Jarir wa-an asadahu Allah hatta yatawaqqafa ‘an ma baynahum min al-sharika," CPR 
XVI 22.8-11, 3 rd /9 th ). In one letter from the Banu ‘Abd al-Mumin archive, the sender, 
unknown to us, informs Abu Hurayra, the addressee, that a certain Umm Salama is very sick 
and urges him to come to see her as soon as possible (once he has read the letter), as she 
yearns to see him (“Umm Salama ‘alila wa-hiyashadidat al-‘illa fa-idhaqara’ta kitabialia tadaahu 


230 See also P.DiemKhalili, 57. 

231 See also P.DiemKhalili, 57. 
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minyadika hatta taqdima fa-innaha mushtaqa ila ru’yatika,” P.Marchands II 32[= P.Berl.Arab. II 
48].3-4, 3 rd /9 th ). In another letter from the same archive, Muhammad b. Amr b. Thawr 
informs Abu Hurayra that the former’s father ( al-shaykh ) is sick and that that is why he is 
busy (“ al-shaykh altl wa-ana mashghul,” P.Marchands III 19.16, 3 rd /9 th ). 

The letters cited and studied above show the profound feelings of sadness, anxiety, fear 
and distress due to the physical incapacity and the tough experience with sickness. Similar 
feelings of grief and worry are also expressed in the response of relatives and friends after 
hearing about the others’ sickness. The letters have shown that sick persons would find 
solace and repose in visits from family members and friends, and blame them in case they 
do not do so. On the other side, the absent relatives and those who could not travel in 
person ask the sick persons to keep them informed about their news and health status. 

3.2. Emotional ailments 

Physical illness is not the only source of anxiety and distress recorded in letters. Emotional 
ailments, such as lovesickness ( shawq ) and homesickness ( ubaba ) also caused lots of worries 
(hamm ), grief ( ghamm/huzn ) and fear (khawf) to the people in early Islamic Egypt. To 
demonstrate this, in one unpublished letter, the sender expresses his strong distress and 
deep sadness due to the addressee’s departure. The sender informs the absent addressee 
further that an unidentified person burst into tears after his departure. He, this person, 
does not find solace in crying all day and night. Thus, the sender asks the addressee to 

hasten his return to soothe his suffering (“min ghamm firaqika wa-innt as’alu Allah . fthi wa- 

qad talam and ft shidda fa-la tubtt ‘alayna hatta taqdima in shaa Allah fa-ana ft ghamm shadtd min 
firaqika fa-la tada al-qudum ilayna [ ] ma taaza min al-buka’ al-layl wa-l-nahdr," P.Gen.V 15.5- 

10, 3 rd /9 th ). The letter is very emotional in tone and content with many words of sorrow and 
distress. The relationship between the sender, the distressed person and the addressee is 
not clear, but the letter’s intimate tone indicates a very close relationship. In another letter 
between two brothers, the sender informs his brother that he got to know about the latter’s 
plan to visit him and the whole family after breaking the fast of Ramadan ( al-fitr ) because he 
is yearning to see them. The sender informs his brother that he and the mother find the 
same feeling of longing towards him. He also lets him know that he, the sender, had 
planned to go and visit the addressee before receiving the letter and knowing about his 
arrival (“ wa-dhakarta annaka turfdu al-qudum ilayna bad al-fitr in shaa Allah wa-ma dhakarta 
min shawqika ilayna fa-wa-llah inna la-najidu laka mithl ma dhakarta min al-shawq wa-la-qad 
aradtu al-khuruj ila ma qibalaka mithl ma dhakarta min al-shawq nusallimu ‘alayka hatta dhakarta 
al-qudum wa-inna al-walida mushtaqa ilayka shadtdat al-shawq fa-la akhla Allah minka makan wa- 
la anzala bika makruh abadan,” P.Marchands V/l 20.18, 3 rd /9 th ). In another letter also between 
two brothers, the sender informs the addressee that the mother got very sick since the 
latter’s departure. The sender makes a supplication to God to let him see the addressee’s 
face before death (“wa-u‘limuka yd akht anna ummaka martda shadtdat al-marad mudh kharajta 
as’alu Allah anyuriyantwajhaka qabla al-mawt ,” P.RagibLettres 15.5-6, 3 rd /9 th ). Again, in a letter 
sent from a certain Umm Bakr to two other female addressees, i.e. Umm Muhammad and 
Umm ‘Abbasa, Umm Bakr says that she went sick since she left them. She claims that her 
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sickness lasted for three month (“mundhu faraqtukum ajidu annanx alii . al-’illa mundhu 

thalathat ashhur," CPR XVI 30.3-4, 3 rd /9 th ). One final reference showing deep sorrow and 
distress due to a dear female friend’s departure occurs in letter 23 of our corpus. The letter 
is widely discussed in women of the house. 

Even when taking into account that some of these references are conventions and topoi , 
still some personal feelings of sadness and anxiety can be seen. As historians of emotions 
have argued that the existence of topoi and formulaic expressions should not deter us from 
studying and establishing points of continuity and change . 232 A point to which I shall return 
at the end of this discussion. 

3.3. Medicine and popular methods of curing 

The letters do not only inform us about diseases, but also give hints about medicine and 
other popular and alternative methods of curing accompanied by words and gestures of 
emotions. Taking into account that medical care in rural areas must have differed greatly 
from that in urban cities. In lower layers of the society, there was always a room for popular 
medicine and different explanation of disease . 233 

To begin with medicine, in one published letter, the sender informed the addressee, 
both anonymous to us, that the former’s children ( al-'iyal ) 234 are very sick and that they 
urgently need to take the medicine “today”. The father was so afraid for his children. He 
thought they were dying. The father full of fear and awe quickly went to the physician ( al- 
tabxb ) and described to him the symptoms of their disease . 235 The physician prescribed for 
them lettuce, psyllium and phoinix . 236 The sender, therefore, asks the addressee to send to 
him this medicine, since the latter used to take the same medicine for his illness as well 
(“hafizaka Allah wa-abqaka wa-amtaa bika azunnuka tashrabu al-dawa fa-nafaaka Allah bihi wa- 
razaqaka ‘alayhi al-sihhaya akhiqad kuntu alamtuka anna al-’iyalyuriduna shurbat al-dawa al- 
yawm fa-asabahum ‘alayhi shay’ hatta zanantu annahu al-mawt fa-ji’tu al-tabxb fa-alamtuhu 
‘illatahum fa-dhakara al-khass wa-l-asfiyush wa-tashrib biniksa fa-in ra’ayta hafizaka Allah an 
tabatha ilayya bi-shurb asfiyush wa-biniks faalta,” CPR XVI 24.2-10, 3 rd / 9 th ). 237 strikingly, the 
physician did not check the sick children himself but prescribed the medicine on the basis 
of the father’s description. Why? We are not told. 

Drugs ( dawa ) were generally used to cure diseases. In one letter from the Banu ‘Abd al- 
Mumin archive, Abu Hurayra’s step-mother writes to her sick daughter in the Fayyum 
inquiring about the latter’s current condition. The mother had sent to the sick daughter a 
bag of drugs (qirtas fihi dawa ) from Fustat to cure the daughter’s affected stomach. The 
mother was so worried and eager to know whether the daughter took the medicine and 
improved or not (“ wa-baathtu ilayki maahu qirtas fihi dawa li-jawfiki fa-ktubi ilayya bi-l-wusuli 


232 See Cubitt (2001), 226; Rosenwein (2001), 232. See also below the value of the health. 

233 For more extensive discussion on popular medicine in medieval Islamic times, see P. Pormann, and E. 
Savage-Smith, Medieval Islamic medicine (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2007), 144-161. 

234 The editor translates it as “meine familie”, see the discussion on this term in children. 

235 For more about physicians in medieval Islamic times, see Pormann, and Savage-Smith (2007), 80-114. 

236 For these drugs, see CPR XVI, 67. 

237 See also the commentary to lines 7-8. 
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wa-kitabx wasala ilayki wa-sharibtxhi wa-ntafa’tl bihi fa-ktubx ilayya hatta tatxba nafsx fa-innx 
maghmuma biki ghamm shadid as’alu Allah al-faraj min ‘indihi,” P.Marchands II 28.3-5, 3 rd / 9 th ). 238 
In another letter, Abu Hurayra’s step-mother shows how grief and sorrow have affected her 
and her husband due to their daughter’s sickness. She says that her tears do not stop day 
and night (“ ahlakanx al-ghamm fa-inna kitabx ilayka wa-dam‘atx ‘ala khaddx layl wa-nahar ma 
afirru minha wa-la ahda’u ... wa-llah qad halaktu min al-ghamm wa-abuha zadahu ghamm bintihi,” 
P.Marchands II 27.10-12,16, 3 rd /9 th ). 

Grape syrup (‘ aqid ) and wine ( sharab ) were widely used as medicine . 239 In one 
unpublished letter, the sender informs the addressee about a sick woman, most probably 
his wife. In this letter, the sender asks the addressee to send him grape syrup (‘aqid) for this 

sick woman, if he is able to do so (“yd akhi anna al-mara . ams fa-llah al-mustaan wa-iyyahu 

as’alu al-sabr wa-l-ajr wa-l- . wa-qad kuriha laha shurb . fa-in khaffa ‘alayka an tab'ath ilayya 

bi-shay’ min ‘aqid ,” P.Gen.V 18r.3-7, 3 rd /9 th ). The answer is given on the verso, but the 
papyrus is badly preserved and the ink is being effaced. The vestiges conserved on the verso 
contain only prayers and blessings for the addressee and mention the matter of the woman 
as well as sending something, most probably the syrup (“ wasala kitabuka wa-fahimtu ma 

dhakarta min amr al-mara wa-as’al Allah an . wa-yafala thawabaka minhu wa-l-khayr wa- 

razaqaka . arsala shay’,” P.Gen.V 18v.3-5, 3 rd /9 th ). The letter does not tell that the grape 

syrup was prescribed for the woman’s illness. Another published letter from Edfou confirms 
the fact that grape syrup and wine were popularly used to treat diseases. In this letter, the 
sender asks the addressee to send to him ajar of grape syrup or wine (sharab). He says that 
he did not drink it for months and that it was prescribed for him to drink little of it to cure 
his illness (“aazzaka Allah an tanfaani wa-tab‘atha ilayya shay’ yasluha li-l-marid min bayna 
jarrat ‘aqid aw sharab fa-inm ma sharabtuhu mundhu ashhur wa-lakin wusifa lx an atanawala 
minhu shay’ qalxl la‘aliayanfaunx Allah bihi,” P.RagibEdfou 3.6-10, 4 th /lO th ). 

Dietary therapy, namely eating fresh fruits, and keeping sad news from the ill person 
seem to have been recommended especially for elderly ill people. In one letter from the 
Banu ‘Abd al-Mumin archive, the two brothers Musa and Harun sons of ‘Absun, living in 
Fustat, inform their half-brother Abu Hurayra in the Fayyum about the death of their 
cousin (“wa-u‘alimuka yd akhi anna [ ] ibn khalika Abu ‘All tuwuffiya rahimahuma Allah,” 

P.Marchands II 24.11, 3 rd /9 th ). The two brothers asked Abu Hurayra not to tell their mother 
in her current condition of illness, but to wait until she had recovered, so as not to increase 
her illness and to make her sad (“wa-la tu'lim al-walida wa-hiya fx hadhihi al-‘illa hatta tatiqu in 
sha’a Allah fa-taghummuha,” 11.15-16). At the end of the letter, the two brothers mention that 
they are really happy that the bananas and apples they sent for their ill mother had reached 
her, and she had eaten the ripe ones (“wa-la-qad sarranx lamma akhbaranx anna dhalika al-mawz 
wa-l-tuffdh wasala ilayka wa-akalat minhu al-‘ajuz surur Allah bihi ‘alxm fa-la awhashana Allah 
minha wa-la ardndfxha makruh,” 11.19-20). Strikingly, the Fayyum is supposed to be so famous 
for its fruits as both the Arabic papyri and narrative sources indicate. Perhaps there was no 
fresh fruit available in the season in the oasis, while there were fruits available in the Fustat 
markets, imported from elsewhere. 

238 For Abu Hurayra’s carelessness towards his family, see the discussion on children. 

239 For the use of grape syrup (aqid) and wine as medicine, see H. Kamal, Encyclopedia of Islamic medicine (Cairo: 
General Egyptian Book Organization, 1975), 182-183 and the primary sources cited there. 
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Moving to fresh air areas certainly helps to restore ill health. In letter 9 in our corpus, 
the sender asks the addressee to sail to him and to ask another woman to sail to the sender’s 
domicile as well, since the air is fresh and healthy there (“ fa-inna al-rih tayyiba," 1.14). 240 

Besides drugs, herbs, dietary therapy and moving to fresh air areas, amulets, talismans 241 
and other magical and religious medicaments have been widely used for protection and 
curing. 242 Lovesickness ( shawq ) was unquestionably only comforted by reunion ( wisal ). 243 

In addition to the references of popular treatments given in private and business letters 
many scientific medical prescriptions and orders of medicine are recorded in papyri. Some 
of these prescriptions and orders have already been published but many are still awaiting 
publication. 244 A good and careful examination of these documents would indeed help us to 
widen our outlook and improve our knowledge about the actual medical care and practice 
in Egypt after the Arab conquest and show whether or not the Arabs produced new medical 
practices to what was already known in pre-Islamic Egypt. An attempt has already been 
done by Ernst Seidel on the basis of some scientific medical Arabic writings found in the 
Heidelberg papyrus collection. 245 Recently, Lucian Reinfandt has elaborated and built upon 
this study with some encouraging results using mainly published and also some of yet 
unpublished material. 246 Most recently, a PhD thesis on herbs and medical plants cited in the 
Arabic papyri has been defended in Egypt, but the dissertation has not yet been published 
and is not easily accessible. 247 

3.4. The value of health 

Further to the question to what extent people in early Islamic Egypt were concerned about 
health, many references given in private and business letters show the value of health and 
longevity. Blessings such as madda Allah fi ‘umrika wa-atala Allah baqaaka (may God lengthen 
your life and prolong your existence “on earth”) are well attested in letters. 248 Also the 
words, health (‘afiya), sound condition ( salama ) and condition (hal) seem to be basic 
elements in every single letter. 249 Furthermore, before getting into the main point of the 


240 For different interpretations of this sentence, see the commentary. 

241 A great number of amulets and talismans are preserved on papyrus and paper, many of them are 
unpublished, see P.M. Sijpesteijn, “A curious Arabic talisman,” in: A. Vrolijk, P. Hogendijk (eds.), Oye gentlemen: 
Arabic studies on science and literary culture in honour ofRemke Kruk (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 201-210. 

242 See I. Perho, The prophet’s medicine, a creation of the Muslim traditionalist scholars (Helsinki: Studia Orientalia 74, 
1995), 111-118; Pormann, and Savage-Smith (2007), 144-159. 

243 See also the discussion on spouses. 

244 See for example A. Dietrich, Zum Drogenhandel im islamischen Agypten. Eine Studie iiber die arabische Handschrift 
Nr. 912 Heidelberger Papyrussammlung (Heidelberg, 1954); PERF 649, 760, 804, 834. See also L. Reinfandt, “Medizin 
und Alltag in den arabischen Papyri,” in: H. Froschauer, C. Romer (eds.), Zwischen Magie und Wissenschaft. Arzte 
und Heilkunst in den Papyri, Nilus. Studien zur Kultur Agyptens und des Vorderen Orients 13 (Wien: Phoibos Verlag, 
2007), 65-78 and the references provided there. 

245 E. Seidel, “Medizinisches aus den Heidelberger Papyri Schott-Reinhardt,” Der Islam 1 (1910), 145-152; 238- 
263; 2 (1911), 220-231; 3 (1912), 273-291. 

246 Reinfandt (2007b), 65-78. 

247 S.M. HanT, al-A'shab wa-l-nabatat al-tibiyya wa-l-‘itriyya min khilal awraq al-bardl fi al-‘asr al-islami (PhD 
dissertation, Hilwan University, 2010). 

248 See for example CPR XVI 26.2, 10, 2 nd /8 th ; P.Cair.Arab. V 359.2, 3 rd /9 th ; CPR XVI 11 .1, 3 rd /9 th ; P.Marchands II 
39.17, 3 rd /9 th . See also Grob (2010a), 43-48. 

249 Grob (2010a), 49. 
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letter, the sender usually mentions that he and his family are well and in good health, 
thanks God for this gift and asks Him to grant him and his family always good health. He 
also inquires about the health of the addressee and his family and wishes them good health 
as well. Even in regular exchange of letters, the sender usually mentions his wellbeing and 
expresses his pleasure at receiving a letter from the addressee and hearing about his 
wellbeing and barely skips this section. Again, at the end of the letter, the sender usually 
asks the addressee to write back to him with his news and health condition. 

On the opening section of the letter, Grob comments: “The content and structure of 
well-being and confirmation are very conventional and may be described as ‘initial 
courtesy’.” 250 And on the closing part, she says: “The request to write back - rather a 
courtesy than a major concern - is conventionally introduced by an instruction-trigger.” 251 
Grob’s comments on both sections hold true to some extent. On the other hand, formulaic 
expressions and conventions can be used to voice true feelings and concerns. The 
conventions did not largely lose their meanings. They rather indicate prevailing emotional 
norms in the society. As Mary Garrison reminds us, “models and topoi, then, may be able to 
convey ‘genuine’ statements about the experience of the self and they may also be able to 
serve as the most effective way to communicate or represent aspects of emotions or the 
inner world to others. In other words, they are not a barrier to interpreting emotional 
experience, but a potentially privileged access.” 252 This clear cut statement leads us to the 
conclusion that the repetitive inquiries about health as well as blessings and prayers for 
longevity show that the members of this society were very much concerned about their 
wellbeing and health and were always worried about illness, lack of medicine and death. 253 


250 Grob (2010a), 52. 

251 Grob (2010a), 69. 

252 Garrison (2001), 247. See also Cubitt (2001), 226; Rosenwein (2001), 232. 

253 See also Reinfandt (2007b), 73-75, 78. 
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4. Death and consolation 

“fa-‘alayki ya-mm ‘Uthmdn bi-l-sabr fa-inna al- 
sabr manja inna al-mawt sabil al-awwalm wa-l- 
akhirin laysa li-ahad barn a min al-mawt 

(Umm ‘Uthman, you must have patience, for 
in patience lies salvation. The death is the 
fate of all people from the first to the last. 
Nobody is saved from the death.) 

Letter 20.9-10 

“Death is inevitable and verily everybody whether willingly or unwillingly shall die. Death 
is the fate of all people from the first to the last. You must have patience, for in patience 
there is salvation. Indeed, we belong to God and indeed to Him we will return.” With these 
words, a comforter compiles a letter of condolence to express his personal grief, anxiety 
and sympathy with the mourners when the misfortune of death strikes one or more of their 
relatives. Compared to other types of letters, letters of condolence are extremely rare. Not a 
single letter of condolence has been published so far, and, as a consequence, a 
comprehensive study on this important subject is still asbent from papyrological research. 
Among our corpus, two unique letters of condolence are edited (19 and 20 ) as well as two 
letters notifying the death of close relatives (17 and 18 ). The letters vary considerably to 
include a letter written by a bereaved mother who expresses her personal grief and anxiety 
after the death of her son ( 18 ), a letter of condolence sent to a sorrowful widow ( 20 ), 
another one sent to a man on the death of a male relative ( 19 ) and finally, a letter sent to a 
woman by a male relative announcing the death of her ill father ( 17 ). In addition to these 
four letters, one unpublished letter of condolence sent to a woman and her child from two 
males, which has recently been found in Fustat (9702/f), as well as a papyrus text that 
contains a model for letters of condolence and two models for replies to such letters shall 
be included in the discussion. 254 

In chapter one, I argued that letters of condolence were considered a suitable substitute 
for one’s physical presence in times of loss and grief. 255 Below, I shall focus on the formulaic 
traditions and the special expressions of grief and distress emerging in these letters, 
endeavoring to perceive how the people in early Islamic Egypt responded to the misfortune 
of death. 256 


254 These two letters and more will be published in K.M. Younes, “Arabic letters of condolence on papyrus,” 
(forthcoming). 

255 The practice and the objective of this type of letter compare well with that witnessed in pre-Islamic Egypt, 
particularly in Greek papyri, see Chapa (1998), 30-32. 

256 For the study of Arabic funerary inscriptions and other related funerary structures with the Muslim society 
as compared to non-Muslim areas, see W. Diem, The living and the dead in Islam, studies in Arabic epitaphs, I 
epitaphs as texts (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2004) and W. Scholler, The living and the dead in Islam, studies in Arabic 
epitaphs, II epitaphs in context (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2004). See also L. Halevi, Muhammad’s grave. Death rites 
and the making of Islamic society (New York: Columbia University Press, 2007). 
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4.1. Letters of condolence 

Let us start with a closer look at the letters of condolence of our corpus. In letter 19 , the 
sender writes to the addressee, both having the same kunya, i.e. Abu al-Azhar, trying to 
soothe the addressee’s pains by expressing his sincere condolences, profound sadness and 
sympathy. The right half of the letter is missing with a considerable loss of text, but it is 
possible to reconstruct some of the missing parts with the help of other letters of the same 
genre, Qur’an, traditions ( ahadfth ) and other literary texts. 257 The letter starts after the 
introductory formulae with the reference to hearing of the death of a certain Abu Abd al- 
‘AzTz and then continues with extensive prayers and blessings for the deceased. The sender 
asks God to have mercy upon the deceased, bless him and grant him a better life in the 
hereafter. Afterwards, the sender expresses how great the disaster is. He, at the same time, 
reminds himself and the addressee about the inevitability of death, stating that they have to 
surrender to God’s command being patient and calm in anticipation of God’s reward 
(“balaghana alladhf kana min qada Ab[u ‘Abd al-’Azfz ] Allah wa-maghfiratan ‘alayhi fa-'inda 
Allah ahtasibu musfbatahu wa-aqulu inna li-llahi wa-inna ilayhi rdjiuna sabran wa-htisaban wa- 
tasliman li-amr Allah fa-hadhihi musfba ma azamuha fa-as’alu Allah an yarhamahu wa-an yaghfira 
lahu wa-an yubarika lahu ffmd sara ilayhi wa-arju an yakun [ ] ma ‘alimtuhu mahmud wa- 

lakinna al-musfba qad ‘azumat [ ] wa-lakinnahu sabfl al-madfn wa-l-[lahiqfn” 11.13-14). Next, 

he makes a supplication to the addressee, but it is lost (“ fa-razaqaka Allah al-[ ] yamal 
salihanyablughaka wa-iyyana [ ] bi-rahmatihi” 11.15-17). To conclude his letter, Abu al-Azhar 

sends his greetings and condolences to a certain Abu ‘Uthman, makes further collective 
supplications and then closes the letter with the final salam greeting (“ abligh Abu ‘Uthman 
minna al-salam wa-abligh taziyatana iyyahu bi-Abf ‘Abd al-’Azfz [ ] tawallaka Allah wa-iyyana bi- 

l-‘afiyawa-l-salam ‘alayka wa-rahmat Allah,” 11.17-19). 

Letter 20 contains stronger expressions of grief and distress than the other letters do. 
The letter is fragmentary and forms the middle part of a letter of condolence sent to a 
woman known as Umm ‘Uthman who had lost a man named Nawfal, who was presumably 
her husband. The sender, whose name is missing, refers to Nawfal as his brother, but this 
should not be taken literally. 258 The sender assures Umm ‘Uthman that “their” misfortune is 
a misfortune for him, their sorrow is for him a sorrow and their joy is for him a joy. He then 
asks, with soothing words, Umm ‘Uthman to be patient, reminding her of God’s reward for 
the patients and stating that death is a universal truth. At the end of the fragment, the 
sender cites a Qur’anic verse, but it is missing 259 (“akhi inna li-llahi wa-inna ilayhi rdjiuna fa- 
yarhamuhu Allah wa-salla ‘alayhi wa-adkhalahu al-janna ‘arrafaha lahu fa-wa-llah inna 
musfbatakum Ifla-musiba wa-inna huznakum Ixhuzn wa-farahakum Iffarah Allahyalam dhalikafa- 
‘alayki ya-mm ‘Uthman bi-l-sabr fa-inna al-sabr manja inna al-mawt sabfl al-awwalfn wa-l-akhirfn 
laysa li-ahad baraa min al-mawt qala Allah li-nabiyyihi...” 11.3-10). The letter is very emotional 
in tone and content. The relationship between the mourner, the comforter and the 
deceased is unclear, but the intimate tone of the letter indicates a very close relationship. 

257 See al-QalqashandT(d. 821/1418), Subh al-a'sha ftsinaatal-insha (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyya, 1922), vol. 9, 
80-100. See also the commentary. 

258 See the discussion on children. 

259 See the commentary to line 10. 
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The unpublished letter of condolence (9702/f) datable on palaeographical grounds to 
the 2 nd /8 th century is fortunately almost complete except for a horizontal strip 2 cm wide 
and 8.5 cm long which has disappeared of the upper layer of the papyrus at the right half. 
This results in the loss of two words of each line, but it is not difficult restore almost all the 
missing words. The letter is sent from two males, Abu Zufar being one of them, to a woman 
named Zakhlm and her child (Zakhim wa-waladiha) on the death of the paterfamilias, Abu 
YazTd. After the common introductory formula, the senders start the letter with the 
reference to hearing of the death of Abu YazTd and follow this with extensive prayers for 
the deceased and the bereaved family (“ balaghana wafat Abl Yazld fa-inna li-llahi wa-inna ilayhi 
rajiuna fa-rahimahu Allah wa-ghafara lahu wa-jazahu bi-salih ‘amalihi wa-a‘qabakum badahu 
sabran wa-imanan,” 11.3-5). Afterwards, the senders stress the fact that all that dwells upon 
the earth will perish eventually and that God along lives eternally (“ fa-huwa al-sabxl hatta la 
yabqa ilia Allah,” 1.5). The exhortation to have patience because God promises the patient 
with the best rewards is present in the letter (“ fa-‘alaykum bi-l-sabr fa-inna Allah waada al- 
sabirm khayran," 1.5). The senders then close the letter with the common request to the 
addressees to write back with their news and condition (“ uktubu ilayna bi-khabarikum wa- 
salamatikum fa-inna nusarru bi-dhalika ,” 11.6-7). After the final salam greeting, a certain 
Tamlma, probably the wife of Abu Zufar, sends her greetings and condolences to the female 
addressee (' “wa-Tamima tuqri’uki al-salam wa-taqulu azama Allah ajraki wa-jabara musxbataki,” 
1.7). 

4.2. Models for letters of condolence and replies to such letters 

P.Cair.Arab. VII 459 is a receipt of payment of land-tax (barn a) from Edfou dated 268/881; 260 
The back of this receipt contains one model for a letter of condolence and two models for 
replies to such letters. The model of letter of condolence is written at the top. It starts with 
the reference to hearing of the death of so and so and follows this with prayers for the 
deceased (“ balaghanx ma kana min wafat Abl fulan rahmat Allah wa-maghfiratah," l.l). The 
writer declares twice that they belong to God and to Him they will return, stating that the 
misfortune of death is one of the heavy disasters and offensive misfortunes that happens to 
the souls that God entrusted us with (“ inna li-llahi wa-inna ilayhi rajiuna thumma inna li-llahi 
wa-inna ilayhi rajiuna fa-la-qad ‘azumat musxbat a[l-mawt ] min ‘azxmat al-razdya wa-mubiqat al- 
balaya allatx taghdu ‘ala al-anfus al-mustawda‘[a]," 11.2-3). The writer then states that death is 
an inevitable fate that comes in an appointed measure and a fixed time. He also confirms 
that the death of anyone will not be postponed because of his age or status and that God is 
the only to survive (“ wa-ja‘ala al-maw[t ]... hatman maqdiyyan al-habxb bi-l-habxb wa-l- 

saghxr bi-l-saghxr wa-l-kabxr <bi-l-kabxr> layu’akhar saghxr li-sigharihi wa-la kabxr li-kibarihi kull 
dhalika bi-qadar malum wa-kitab ‘alayhim mahtum hatta yabqa Allah al-ahad al-samad,” 11.5-6). 
The writer quotes two Quranic verses that are connected with death. He then states that the 
greatest disaster of the people of Islam is the disaster of the loss of the Prophet (“ wa-qad qala 
Allah ‘azza wa-jalla fx muhkam kitabihikullu nafsindhaiqatu al-mawti wa-kullun ilayna rajiuna wa- 


260 For the image of this document, see the catalogue of Arabic papyri from the national library of Egypt [= 
P.DarAlKutub], 
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qala kullu man ‘alayha fanin wa-yabqa wajhu rabbika dhu al-jalali wa-l-ikrdmi wa-inna a‘zam 
masaib ahl al-islam musibatahum bi-l-nabiyy salla Allah ‘alayhi wa-salam,” 11.7-9). Finally, the 
writer prays to God to comfort the mourner’s grief and asks the mourner to have patience. 
The writer then emphasizes one last time that death is inevitable (“ fa-azama Allah ajrak wa- 
jabara musfbatak wa-rahima Allah Abi fulan wa-ghafara lahu wa-‘alayka bi-l-sabryd akhi fa-innahu 
sabil man mada wa-sabll man baqa ,” 11.10-11). 

The two models for replies to letters of condolence are actually titled as such (jawab 
taziya, m. 1 ; jawab taziya aydan, m. 2). The formulae used in the two models are very similar. 
After the basmala at the top of the papyrus, the writer starts with the transitional element 
amma badu skipping the first part of the prescript. Model 2 skips also the transitional 
element. The writer then confirms that he, i.e. the mourner, received the comforter’s letter 
of condolence on the death of so and so and follows this with extensive prayers and blessings 
for himself, the comforter as well as for the deceased (“amma badu wasala ilayya kitabuka 
akramaka Allah bi-ta‘ziyatika iyyaya ft fulan \rahimahu Allah/ fa-ana as’alu Allah land wa-laka al- 
itisam bi-taatihi wa-l-rida bi-qadaihi fa-innahu waliyy kull khayr wa-mutihi wa-rahima Allah 
fulan (Aba fulan, m. 2) wa-ghafara lahu fa-mda Allah ahtasibu musibatahu (wa-aqulu inna li-llahi 
wa-inna ilayhi rajiuna sabran wa-htisaban wa-tasliman li-amr Allah , m. 2) wa-iyyahu as’alu al-ajr 
‘alayhi wa-yafal ma sara ilayhi khayran mimma kana fihi ,” 11.2-5/13-17). Next, the writer 
stresses the fact that death is inevitable and that all people upon the earth will perish 
eventually (“wa-innahuya akhxamr la budda minhu wa-la mahisa ‘anhu wa-‘ala dhalika halaka al- 
awwalun wa-ilayhi yasfr al-akhirun" 11.5-6/17-18) and continues this with the prayers to live 
peacefully in this world and to grant them better life in the hereafter (“ wa-nas’alu hayatan 
tayyibatan wa-munqalab karim,” 11.6-7/19). Afterwards, the writer expresses his sincere 
gratitude to the comforter for the consolation and shows that he knew what grief and 
sorrow have affected him, i.e. the comforter, because of this disaster, stressing the strong 
bond of friendship and brotherhood between both of them (“wa-qad ‘araftu al-dakil ‘alayka 
min dhalika li-makanina li-khassatina bika wa-lima ajra Allah baynana wa-baynaka min al-hurmma 
wa-l-ikha," 11.7-8/19-20). At the end of the letter, the writer makes another collective 
supplication, asking God to grant them patience and reward them for it and emphasizing 
once again that everybody whether willingly or unwillingly shall die (“fa-la ahramana Allah 
wa-iyyaka ajra musibatina wa-baraka land wa-laka f\ qadaihi fa-nas’alu Allah al-sabr ‘ala qadaihi 
fa-la budda min qadaihi in shi’na wa-in abayna wa-la maradda li-qadaihi wa-la yanju minhu ahad 
wa-masir al-khalq ila ma sara ilayhi wa-warada manhalihi ,” 11.8-11/20-23). 

The two reply models are very significant as they show us the basic structure, formulae, 
and main points stressed in every reply to a letter of condolence. These are: (l) the 
confirmation of the arrival of the letter of condolence; (2) blessings and prayers for all 
parties, namely the author, the mourner, and the deceased; (3) empahsis on the inevitablity 
of death and exhortations to be patient and accept God’s will; and finally, (4) re-affrimation 
of the strong personal bonds between the comforter and the mourner. 

The original letters of condolence, on the other hand, seem to follow one typical 
pattern, and it is possible that the authors used models while writing their letters. 261 The 
letters have the same basic elements as the model above. After the introductory formulae 


261 The same holds true for the Greek letters of condolence, see Chapa (1998), 45-47. 
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and blessings, the letters usually mention that the authors have heard news of a death. 262 
The bodies of the letters are full of expressions of grief, anxiety, distress, and sympathy. 
There are no expressions of joy. There is repeated reference to death. 263 Prayers and 
blessings for the deceased as well as the bereaved family are always there. Similarly, 
Quranic verses and Prophetic traditions connected with death appear frequently. The 
exhortation to have patience was a major theme in every letter of condolence. 264 In all 
letters, death is represented as the ultimate fate of all mankind for God alone is immortal. 
Both mourners and comforters usually pray to God to bestow blessings upon the deceased 
and to guide him to the paradise. The mourners are always reminded to remember God’s 
command to be patient and calm and to seek God’s reward. According to Muslim faith, the 
reward for those who frequently, thoughtfully and truthfully show patience 
(. sabr/ihtisab/istirja ) and declare that they belong to God and to Him they will return ( inna li- 
llahi wa-inna ilayhi rajiuna), 265 when the misfortune of death strikes one or more of their 
relatives, is the paradise (Q 2:155-156). 266 But indeed patience must be displayed at the first 
stroke of the affliction. 267 The feelings of concern and sympathy about what will happen to 
the deceased in the life to come are also expressed by both, the mourners and the 
comforters. All in all, these Muslim letters of condolences are Islamic versions of a 
consolatory letter-writing tradition that existed in Egypt even before the appearance of 
Islam. 268 


4.3. Letters announcing death 

In our corpus, two letters announcing the death of close relatives are edited (17 and 18 ). 
Letter 17 is widely studied in sickness, but it may be worthy to readdress here once again 
how the sender reports this sad news. In this letter, the sender Wusama informs the female 
addressee about the death of her father (“ ukhbiruki anna Abu Ziyad tuwuffiya fa-yarhamuhu 
Allah wa-salla ‘alayhi wa-adkhalahu al-janna wa-llah fail in shaa Allah ,” 11.8-10). Strikingly, the 
strong feelings of grief and distress are not visible in the letter. Wusama neither reports the 
news as a disaster nor does he express his sincere sympathy and condolences. The cold 
attitude of Wusama towards Abu Ziyad’s death can be explained in view of the fact that Abu 
Ziyad has been suffering from his deadly illness for a long time. Abu Ziyad’s death was 


262 Some Greek letters of condolence begin by stating what grief and sorrow have affected the sender after 
hearing the death of so and so, see Chapa (1998), 26-27. 

263 In contrast, the mention of death in the Greek letters of condolence is euphemistically avoided, see Chapa 
(1998), 35. 

264 For sabr (patience) as a motif in medieval Islamic consolation treaties, see Giladi (1992), 94-100. See also, A. 
Giladi, “Islamic consolation treatises for bereaved parents: some bibliographical notes,” Studia Islamica 81 
(1995), 197-202; A. Giladi, ““The child was small... not so the grief for him”: sources, structure and content of 
al-Sakhawi’s consolation treatise for bereaved parents,” Poetics today 14 (1993), 367-386. 

265 (Q 2:156). 

266 “And surely We shall try you with something of fear and hunger, and loss of wealth and lives and crops; but 
give glad tidings to the steadfast, (155) Who say, when a misfortune striketh them: Lo! we are Allah's and lo! 
unto Him we are returning.” See also Nasal, 1870-1876. 

267 “innamd al-sabr ‘inda al-sadma al-aula.” See Bukhari, 1252; Muslim, 926; Nasa’T, 1868. 

268 See Chapa (1998), 23-24. See also J. Smith, and Y. Haddad, The Islamic understanding of death and resurrection 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1981); R. ibn Salama, al-Mawt wa-tuqusuh min khilal sahfh al-Bukharl 
wa-Muslim (Tunisia: Dar al-Ganub li-l-Nashr, 1997), 23-40. 
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expected at any time, and that that is why it caused lesser sadness. Wusama, Muqsim, the 
servant, and maybe Zaynab, the daughter, were not strongly afflicted out of this loss; they 
were, I assume, relieved. 

On the contrary, in the letter 18, strong feelings of grief and worry are vividly expressed 
by a bereaved mother reporting on her son’s death. This letter is cited elsewhere in this 
thesis, but let us study the letter’s contents in some detail here. In this letter, the female 
sender, Ruqayya informs her aunt, Umm al-Qasim, that she is in good health in spite of the 
affliction that has befallen her, namely the death of her son who died in the month of Safar 
after people’s return from the hajj (“ wa-ana bi-hal salama wa-l-hamdu li-llah kathxran ‘ala ma 
dahanx wa-afja‘anx min wafat sayyidx wa-waladi radiya Allah ‘anhu wa-llah as’aluhu an yuazzima 
ajraki wa-yuhsina ‘azaaki wa-yajbura bi-taqwa nafsiki wa-yuhsina al-khalaf'alayki fa-huwa al-sabil 
hatta layabqa ahad wa-kana wafatuhu radiya Allah ‘anhu ft safar bad dukhul al-nas min al-hajj ,” 
11.3-7). Ruqayya shows how confused, lonely, poor and weak she feels after this loss, 
especially after her brother’s departure (“ fa-qad baqxtu hayra wahxdatan daxfatan faqxratan 
dhahaba al-an al-surur maa al-akh al-shaqxq wa-baqxtu wahxdatan,” 11.6-7). In this vein, Ruqayya 
was so depressed that she expressed the wish that she had died before facing these hard 
times, namely losing her son and missing her brother (“ fa-layta anna al-mawt qadamam 
qablahu wa-lastu asmau li-akhx khabar wa-la asmau minhu kitab fa-askunu ila ‘ilm dhalika wa- 
astarxhu ilayhi," 11.7-8). Afterwards, Ruqayya informs her aunt that a certain Abu Abd Allah, 
known to the addressee, looked after her during this misfortune. He also took care of the 
deceased and the preparation of the funeral. In return, Ruqayya expresses her deep 
gratitude to Abu ‘Abd Allah and makes supplications for him. She prays to God to please him 
in this life and in the life to come (“ wa-llah as’aluhu li-sayyidx Abu Abd Allah al-baqa fa-law 

ra’at ‘aynuki qiyamahu bihi wa-bina . la-sarraki sarrahu Allah bi- . wa-aanahu ‘ala ma wallahu 

min umur dunyahu wa-akhiratihi," 11.8-10). Before ending her letter, Ruqayya asks her aunt 
not to withhold writing her (“ wa-ana uhibbu ahabbaki Allah an la taqtat ‘annx kitdbaki, , ’ 18.10). 
The letter closes with the tasliya and the common closing blessings. 

In addition to the aforementioned letters, four other published letters reporting on the 
death of someone should also be included in this discussion as they lead forward our 
understanding of how death was announced, perceived and dealt with in early Islamic 
Egypt. To start with the letter of the Banu ‘Abd al-Mu’min archive (P.Marchands II 24), the 
two brothers Musa and Harun sons of ‘Absun inform their half-brother Abu Hurayra about 
the death of their cousin (“ wa-u‘alimuka yd akhx anna [ ] ibn khalika Abu ‘All tuwuffiya 

rahimahuma Allah,” 1.11, 3 rd /9 th ). The cousin died in the countryside, but his body was 
brought to be buried in Fustat, which shows how important it obviously was to be buried in 
one’s home territory. The journey took around three days and two nights from Tuesday to 
Thursday evening. The body was buried in the fourth day, Friday, most probably to allow 
relatives, friends and comforters to attend the burial (“ wa-u‘alimuka annahu mata bi-l-rxf 
yawm al-thulatha’ wa-humila ila al-fustat wasalayawm al-khamxs fx akhir al-nahar wa-dufinayawm 
al-jum‘a bi-l-ghadat,” 11.13-14). 269 In the letter, the two brothers stress the fact that death is 
the fate of all mankind. They also pray to God to have mercy upon themselves as well as the 
deceased (“fa-rahimana Allah wa-iyyahu wa-huwa al-sabil hatta la yabqa ahad,” 11.14-15). In 


269 This letter is also discussed in sickness. 
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another letter, the sender informs the addressee, among many other things, that he got to 
know about the death of a certain Musa b. Walld. The sender shows what strong grief and 
sorrow have affected him after hearing this sad news, but also shows patience and makes 
supplications to the deceased. He prays to God to forgive the deceased, have mercy upon 
him and to be blessed with him (“ wa-qad balaghani wafat Musa b. Walfd fa-ghammani dhalika 
ghamm shadid fa-'inda Allah nahtasibu musibatahu wa-naqulu inna li-lldhi wa-inna ilayhi rajiuna 
fa-rahimahu Allah wa-ghafara lahu wa-radiya anhu ,” P.Jahn 14.13-17, 3 rd /9 th ). In another letter, 
the sender Abu ‘Uthman writes to Abu Ahmad, the addressee, inquiring about and reporting 
on very important political information, amongst which the death of the commander of the 
faithful. In this interesting letter, Abu ‘Uthman informs the addressee that he got to know 
about the death of amir al-muminin (“ wa-qad balaghana wafat amir al-muminin, P.RagibLettres 
13.7, 3 rd /9 th ). Lurther, Abu ‘Uthman asks Abu Ahmad to always keep him reported about the 
news of the city of al-‘Askar, the capital of Egypt at that time, as well as the news of al-Sham 
(Syria) and the city of Fustat (“wa-ma yajfukum min akhbar min al- askar wa-min al-qayim bi- 
yamvn al-nas wa-ma yablughukum ‘an al-sham wa-akhbariha wa-'an al-fustat wa-akhbariha," 11.10- 
13). 270 

This letter is exceptional. The script, formulary, style and format of the letter confirm 
that it is a private letter. Also, there is no indications in the letter that makes us assume that 
Abu ‘Uthman and Abu Ahmad were local officials or somehow related to the administration. 
They were, most probably, two of the common folk. If our interpretation of P.RagibLettres 
13 holds, we have to consider as well that there may have been other examples that show 
people’s curiosity and interest in the news of the administrative courts. Fortunately, we 
have one more evidence that supports this interpretation. At a more local level, another 
interesting letter from the 2 nd /8 th century shows to what extent individuals in early Islamic 
Egypt, especially those who were settling in the countryside, were concerned about the 
political changes in the capital. In this letter, the sender informs the addressee, both 
anonymous to us, about several public, business and private affairs. Among the public 
affairs, the sender reports on the appointment of a new governor (wall) over the province. 
The sender intended to send the letter to the addressee on the same day he wrote it, but he 
postponed sending it after hearing about the arrival of a new governor. The next day, the 
sender got further details. He was informed about the appointment of the governor Huwayy 
b. Huwayy over the prayer (civil and military administration) and the finance of the 
province (al-salat wa-l-kharaj ). The new governor made many administrative changes which 
were worthy to be reported to the absent addressee. The governor appointed a certain Ibn 
Fallh over the control of the diwans and the finance ( al-zimam wa-l-kharaj ) and a certain Abu 
‘Ubayda b. ‘Uqba b. Nafi‘ over Upper Egypt and the finance (al-said wa-l-kharaj ). The new 
governor also wrote to the officials and the tribal heads summoning them. He further 
ordered the tawabit and the dawawin (archives) to be transferred to somewhere that remains 
unknown to us. According to the sender, the appointment of this governor was only 
confirmed on Sunday the third of Ramadan. At the end of the letter, the sender wrote that 
he found it necessary to let the addressee know about all these changes (Younes, “New 
governors,” no. 2[= P.RaykArab. 11 5; P.World, 171-173]). 


270 See also Grob (2010a), 90. 
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Here then I leave the references to people’s concern with political and administrative 
news and changes and come back to their concern with death. One final papyrological 
reference reporting on the death of a close female relative is to be studied. In her letter, 
Umm al-Hakam, the wealthy Muslim lady from the Fayyum, informs her agent MTna Bajush 
about various commercial and personal affairs, amongst which, Umm al-Hakam reports on 
the death of her sister Umm Hashim. Umm al-Hakam then makes a supplication to God to 
have mercy upon Umm Hashim (“ wa-ukhbiruka anna ukhtf Umm Hashim qad. tuwuffiyat 
rahimaha Allah,” P.Jahn 12[= Chrest.Khoury I 98].13-14, 2 nd /8 th ). 271 Strikingly, the topic is 
marginally addressed. Moreover, the expected feelings of strong grief and worry are not 
expressed in spite of the close blood ties between the deceased and the sender. Taking into 
account that the letter is sent to a male business agent and not to a relative, Umm al-Hakam 
might have found no need to express her personal feelings but just to report on the death. 

To sum up, the letters studied above have shown that death in the family brought 
sadness and distress to family members especially for females. For them, the death of a male 
member of the family, mainly a husband, father or son certainly added worries and fear to 
their grief not only because of the blood ties and emotional bonds between the mourners 
and the deceased but also because of their need and dependency on him. In letter 18, for 
example, we can clearly see the deep feelings of grief and worry of a bereaved mother next 
to the feelings of dependency and need towards the dead son. The letters made it clear that 
women were to a great extent socially and financially dependent upon males and were thus 
more distressed when these fell away. 


271 See also Romer and Demiri (2009), 43-45. 
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“When we write histories of the past in which feeling is omitted, we implicitly disregard 
fundamental aspects of the terms on which people act and interact, and we thus deprive 
ourselves of important evidence for the framework of understanding in which our subjects 
conducted the business of their lives.” 272 

With this clear cut statement, Catherine Peyroux puts the study of emotions on the right 
track. Emotions are “social products” as Barbara Rosenwein always likes to call them. 273 
They are usually responses to external cultural, social, religious, economic and political 
structures. 274 Thus, the representation of past generations’ emotions in written texts and 
the information to be gleaned from them should not by no means overlooked or 
underestimated. Talking about the early Muslim society in Egypt, the major obstacle for the 
study of emotions there lies obviously in the lack of contemporary narrative sources. Papyri 
form unique and reliable contemporary source material which makes it possible to tackle 
this area of research. Against this backdrop, this study opens up new doors for researchers 
who are keen to know more about the emotions of Arab-Muslims who lived in Egypt after 
the conquest. 

In addition to editing forty-three letters relevant to the study of emotions, this study 
investigated and analyzed the representation of people’s personal feelings in almost all 
published Arabic private and business letters on papyrus covering the first four centuries of 
Muslim rule in Egypt (l st -4 th /7 th -10 th ), but focusing mainly on the earliest two and a half 
centuries. The study also used some of the unpublished letters which are relevant to the 
main theme of this study. 

In order to tackle the main and sub-questions raised in this research, the thesis has been 
divided into two main parts, besides the introduction and the conclusion. The first part 
included two chapters devoted to the historical analysis of the letters’ contents. The second 
part constituted the edition of the letters. Chapter one has investigated the practicalities of 
letter-writing in early Islamic Egypt. This chapter has showed how important writing was 
for the early Arab settlers in Egypt to bridge the short and long distances separating them 
and to regulate their trade properly. In this chapter, it was argued that letter-writing was a 
widespread practice within the Arabic speaking milieu in early Islamic Egypt; to such a 
degree that it was a regular routine of daily life, especially from late 2 nd /8 th century 
onwards. The chapter has also provided new explanations and insights in the process of 
letter-writing in early and medieval Islamic Egypt. It has showed, on the basis of a number 
of arguments, how letters changed from one style of writing to another in the course of 
time resulting in radical changes in formulae, layout and format. For instance, the presence 
of the internal address, naming both correspondents, and the prescript section including 
the initial salam greeting, the hamdala and the transitional element amma badu immediately 


272 C. Peyroux, “Gertrude’s furor: reading anger in an early Medieval saint’s life,” in: B.H. Rosenwein (ed.), 
Anger’s past: the social uses of an emotion in the Middle Ages (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1998), 54-55. 

273 Rosenwein (2001), 231; Rosenwein (2006), 15, 27; Rosenwein (2010), 8-9. 

274 Rosenwein (2006), 197. 
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following the basmala have been always proposed as an important device for dating Arabic 
private and business letters on papyrus. It has been argued that no internal address is given 
in letters after the turn of the 2 nd /8 th century and that this address was either placed above 
the basmala or omitted altogether with the other elements of the prescript, and replaced by 
long prayers and blessings for the addressee in letters from the 3 rd -4 th /9 th -io th centuries. On 
the other hand, this chapter held that letters with prescripts continued to be written till the 
beginning of the 3 rd /9 th century, but totally disappeared from the late 3 rd /9 th century 
onwards. With regard to writing in letters’ margins, the chapter challenged the idea that 
marginal notes were written due to a general aversion to continue the letter on the verso. It 
has been rather argued that writing in the margins was part of the new style of writing 
letters that became dominant from the late 3 rd /9 th century onwards resulting in radical 
changes in formulae and layout such as replacing the prescript with initial blessings and the 
tendency toward cursiveness in writing. The issue of topoi was also dealt with in this 
chapter. It was argued that explanations of apparently stereotyped expressions can be 
made. For instance, the complaint about lack of prompt replies to one’s written messages 
has always been explained as a mere topos. The chapter has showed that this explanation 
cannot be taken without reservations. It was argued rather that the chance of losing written 
messages during long and complicated delivery processes of private letters was 
undoubtedly high, and thus this complaint can be taken as real. The argument was 
strengthened by the observation that the senders, i.e. the complainers, sometimes mention 
how many letters are unanswered, possibly lost. 

Chapter two has also shown that formulaic expressions and conventions can properly be 
used to voice true feelings and can be very helpful and useful for the study of emotions. 275 In 
this chapter, an attempt was made to explore social and emotional aspects as they appeared 
in the letters with the aim to show how people in early Muslim Egypt expressed themselves, 
their joy and sorrow, how they responded to misfortunes in their writings, what interested 
and stirred them and what they worried about and believed in. The study has shown that in 
private and business letters some topics are represented to be constant sources of joy and 
sorrow; four for them -studied in this chapter- always come to the fore, i.e. familial 
relationship, feasts and festivities, sickness and death. Throughout this chapter, the letters 
were frequently allowed to speak for themselves and were given the central place in the 
discussion. The study has resulted in several useful analysis not only for the history of 
emotions but also for general history of early Islamic Egypt. 

Starting with family construction and familial relationships and emotions and stories 
stemming from them, the letters brought us close to familial relationships and shed light on 
very personal emotions between spouses, parents and children, brothers and sisters. In 
letter 1, for example, we saw the spectacular joy between two fiancees with very personal 
expressions of longing. Conversely, letter 2 pictured one of the moments in which conjugal 
life broke up due to mismatch between the two spouses. The letter showed how at times 
family disputes encroached family arbitration to courts resulting in separation. Besides 
bringing the experiences of engaged and married individuals in the life of early Islamic 
Egypt, letters 1 and 2 contain plenty of useful information about the legal practice of 


275 See Cubitt (2001), 226; Rosenwein (2001), 232; Garrison (2001), 247. 
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marriage and divorce settlements in early Muslim society in Egypt and thereby provided a 
glimpse into the relation between what is recorded in Islamic legal literature on marriage 
and divorce and local Egyptian practices in the crucial formative period of Islamic Egypt. In 
addition to these two letters, a good number of marriage legal acts written on papyrus, 
paper, parchment and silk have been published. These legal documents were mostly drawn 
up by notaries and thus represented the state and legal practice in the society. The two 
letters, on the other hand, were written in the private realm and therefore filled the gaps in 
our knowledge about the actual social practice surrounding marriage and divorce and 
marriage settlements before drawing up the marriage contract. In other words, the 
published legal documents and the two private letters of our corpus gave a more 
comprehensive picture of how Islamic marriage and divorce were socially and legally 
perceived and conducted in the early Muslim society in Egypt. 

The letters have also informed us about the feelings of responsibility and accountability 
on the part of the paterfamilias towards their children, wives and other male and female 
members of the family. The letters have shown that in case of the paterfamilias' absence, 
they ask relatives, friends and business partners to contact and take care of their families 
until they come back. In most cases, the caretakers seemed to do the work properly. They 
wrote back to the absent patrons with information about the wellbeing of their families. 
About one certain family we knew more, the personal letters of the Banu ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
archive (P.Marchands II) gave us glimpses of the Banu ‘Abd al-Mu’min’s personal family life 
and their familial relationships. The vast majority of the letters is full of expressions of 
painful and pleasurable feelings. Passionate expressions and words of endearment are 
lavishly expressed. On occasions, the members of this family, both males and females, exult 
in happiness out of passion and affection and burst into tears out of grief and anxiety. The 
impassionate and unaffectionate Abu Hurayra is indeed the exception that proves the rule. 
The series of letters he received from his father, mother, step-mother and half-sister 
Anubls, blaming him for his carelessness, ruggedness and aversion and urging him to be 
serious about taking care of the family during the father’s absence is an indication of an 
emotional distance between Abu Hurayra and the rest of the family. 

Beyond the family, there were small and wide complex networks of tribal relations, 
friendships and business partnerships which extended sometimes beyond the borders of 
Egypt and were conditioned by strong emotional ties. Business letters studied in this thesis 
have suggested that some kind of social and emotional ties might have existed between 
business partners. 276 As it was argued in this chapter, letters sent to close friends and 
relatives were more or less emotional in tone and content, with some of them apparently 
serving no other purpose than strengthening the bonds of kin and friendship between the 
two correspondents. Besides blood, social and financial ties that held the Arab-Muslim 
society together in early Muslim Egypt, the bond of religion (Islam) seems to have been 
emotionally important and affective, as letter 25 of our corpus made it clear. Apart from 
that, the letters have made it clear that kinship terms such as brother and sister were 
widely used in an imprecise way, different from their lexical meaning. 277 


276 See the discussion on children. 

277 See the discussion on children. 
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Now, what did the letters tell us about people’s personal representation and treatment 
of emotions during festivities and feasts, in response to being sick, and when the misfortune 
of death struck one or more of their relatives. To start with feasts and festivities, the letters 
have clearly shown the significance of the emotional dimension in worship and in the 
creation of emotional communities of believers, worshippers and pilgrims. They have given 
us a shape to the way emotions were expressed, developed and utilized during these 
occasions. The references of hajj, for instance, show a community of pilgrims eager to 
undertake the holy journey regardless of all its difficulties seeking spiritual satisfaction. The 
papyrological references to sickness, on the other hand, have indicated a community whose 
members were very much concerned about wellbeing and health and were always worried 
about illness, lack of medicine and death. 

A good and careful examination of letters connected with death has improved our 
understanding of how death was announced, perceived and dealt with in early Muslim 
Egypt. Collective responses and views on death, dead ones and the afterlife have indicated a 
warm emotional community. The letters have shown that death in the family brought deep 
sadness and distress to those left behind. Particularly for females, the death of a male 
member of the family added worries and fear to their grief not only because of the blood 
ties and emotional bonds between the mourners and the deceased but also because of their 
financial need and dependency on him. One letter published in this thesis (letter no. 18) has 
showed us, with very warm expressions of grief and distress, the way mothers lamented and 
mourned their sons. 

It is perhaps worth grouping together words and gestures of emotions in order to see 
which words and gestures occur frequently and which are absent. Emotions as they 
appeared in the letters can be classified in the following categories: (l) terms refer to joy 
such as surur, saada and farh, (2) words and gestures signifying sorrow, i.e. sadness 
( ghamm/huzn ), weeping ( al-buka ) and tears {dam), (3) words of passion, affection and 
sentiment such as longing ( shawq ), passion ( mahabba ), affection ( mawadda ), tenderness 
( riqqa ), compassion ( shafaqa ), (4) words of fear ( khawf ), (5) anxiety (hamm ), (6) aversion 
(jafa ), (7) ruggedness ( ghilaz ). The survey has shown that terms such as surur signifying 
happiness and ghamm and hamm indicating sadness are lavishly expressed in the letters. On 
the other side, words signifying feelings such as rapacity, jealousy, envy and malice are 
absent. As Rosenwein reminds us “if an emotion word does not appear, the silence itself is 
significant.” 278 In other words, people in early Islamic Egypt intentionally avoided 
expressing these negative feelings. 

The representations of people’s personal feelings as they appeared in the letters have 
suggested more than one emotional community that did exist contemporaneously within 
the same society, as Rosenwein proposed in emotional communities. 279 Some of these 
communities were more emotional than the others. The emotional norms, standards, codes 
and modes of expressions indicated a larger society whose members shared in one religious 
affiliation and common values, interests and concerns. 


278 Rosenwein (2006), 195. 

279 Rosenwein (2006), 2, 23,191. 
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Finally, while this thesis has only touched on the surface of the information locked in 
the original Arabic private and business letters written on papyrus, it shows how rich and 
fruitful the letters are for social, cultural and economic history of early Islamic Egypt (l st - 
4 th /7 th -10 th ). Written correspondences, as it was argued in this dissertation, penetrated 
almost every social and geographical layer of the society and thereby provided a clear and 
reliable view from below. This thesis is to be considered a novel step forward in the study of 
the letters’ contents which is greatly needed. A logical next step would be a comparative 
study of the Greek, Coptic and Arabic texts in order to fully understand the striking 
newness of the early Arab-Muslim society in Egypt after the conquest and the impact it had 
on the diverse cultures it superseded. 




Part two 




1. Family affairs 

1.1. Marriage and divorce 


l. 

Sending the dowry and preparing for the marriage ceremony: 

A letter from a man to his fiancee 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2666 17.8 x 13.6 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 1-2 

Medium-brown papyrus written in a flowing hand in black ink with a medium-thick pen parallel to the fibers. 
The original margins remain on all four sides. A long horizontal fiber of 1 cm wide has disappeared at the 
middle of the papyrus resulting in the loss of lines 16-17. There are several worm holes and lacunae all over 
the papyrus that have caused some damage to the text. At the bottom, a broad margin of 5 cm has been left 
blank. Traces of characters and words of one line can be detected on the right hand margin. Diacritical dots 
occur frequently but randomly. There are many ink spots that could be mistaken for diacritics. The papyrus 
sheet has been folded 11 times horizontally and 8 times vertically. The text is continued on side A, where 
traces of two lines written by the same hand across the fibers are still visible. 

The script is characterized by the way in which fa has one dot below it and qaf has one dot over it (1. 5 
nafaqati). Initial and medial kafs are hairpin-shaped (1. 12 al-fakiha). Words are split across line endings (11. 12- 
13 al-fakiha; 11. 13-14 al-yabisa; 11. 20-21 mauna; 11. 23-24 imra’a ). 

In this correspondence, a certain Nassar b. Abu Zayd writes to inform his fiancee, 
Mahdiyya, that he sent her two bracelets and two extra bells and necklaces as a dowry 
( mahr ). He informs her further that he has kept with him another item to offer to her 
during the marriage ceremony in order to make her much more contented. In the letter, 
Nassar discusses with his future wife the preparation for the marriage ceremony ( milak ). He 
asks her to write back to him about the kind of fruits he should buy for the guests, namely 
fresh fruits or dried ones, suggesting to buy fresh fruits, because they are preferred by 
people “these days”. Nassar also asks Mahdiyya to inform a certain Abu al-Hakam, 
presumably Mahdiyya’s guardian (wall), that he received the trousseau ( mata ), i.e. the 
household chattels and that he is pleased with it. To conclude his letter, Nassar makes a 
supplication to God asking Him to bring them together in health and happiness and to make 
their religion thrive. At the end, Nassar cites a prophetic tradition that emphasizes the 
aversion to being single stating that there is no goodness in a man without a woman nor in 
a woman without a man. Finally, Nassar asks Mahdiyya not to delay her departure more 
than three days, because she pleases him. 

The letter is composed as one block with almost no means to highlight the text or to 
mark off the onset and the end of the sections and omitting all stereotyped expressions and 
greetings. Regardless of the spelling and grammatical mistakes that appear here and there 
in the text, the author uses a rich vocabulary and complex sentences with many 
conjunctions and connective particles which give the impression that he received some 
education. 
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Text 

Side B: 

[ciL]_J^ ^Iuj Jl cs-H' [ot j]L-aj ^ fx*.J\ jil <131 ^ .1 

tilill (.** m ji Lia a*j Lai jA V[1 <11J V <^ill <131 cilj_[_llJ aa^.1 ^_jla .2 

Aj_[_1]_^ Jj Jl[_L]_*_11j c jj3^J_[^Jl]j [tilj-]_g-^ <_£ j &±il .3 

^ x^n Vi <jl ClL[_j_J_Aaj jli <_ifllc. ^3 LjJI cii^.^}Vjj LLlj cilitJajJ <111 (JjojIs .4 
Is 1c. <111 La (?) 6 Jjautllj til^jc. (jjjljjaill ^JA[ ] .5 

(?) L[ ] i rt LSj[jj_]_=J La^3 (jjl^I^Jl Lalj SjjVIL [ C 5 - 3 *s] .6 

[^JJaJaJli 1 Lax 1L LU. <111 jli till j^_3 .V4».\l Lalj .7 

].L1 till AjaI ^£1 <_ 5 joi *>" i.n< £ij (?) Lj-a [ ] .3 

cilVLall Aic. (_£jjaijjj [aIIJL VI Sj3 Vj (Jj^. Vj <111 LL [(j]l .9 

] L.lic. (jujl La (j-uLll L j$Kj [[Ljjl£j] V La£ tilc-LLa (>5 A*_[_Vi] .10 

Eg [[La] Ij \Uajl ^3 (_^AlJ ^5^ (Jjj! jl£ jlj/Jl <Akllj <*ii« cillSc. <^3 tillj J JjfL .11 

lill jV <Jajll <$£U11 f l <^L11 <^£lill tilVUU Jijt .12 

Lll A_g£lill (ja ^ajLl (JajLII ^1 L_l^.l <Jajll A_g_£ .13 

jL-a js jla j_jjoic. ^.yiS‘i La ^ W v <jl a_ 11 L tilLJ LI j a_uij .14 

jLc-j <uiaV VI Llj (jjjjaic-j <-uia^. (?) [^]Uill .15 

[ ] -16 

[ ] .17 

.^[J]l jj! (?) jij JM V ^Jl {l}j*l .18 

Lajc. j ^.Wll LjIj js LI Ajj±£.1j j <uiaV a!£ .19 

j-a LJ$K 1 V (jxa-l—Ljl (^i£j Aj LujJajj cJ^j ^-LLall .20 

ciliiJj ^iiJ <111 <111 dba^jj c4jL ^aluillj <J .21 

jli Lipl ^-VL-a a \» >jj JJL^J ^ .22 

^al Vj Sj-g 1 ci^-j cj-3 V Lu3 [V] JL <131 .23 

VI A_j ^jj^a (JLujI Loj [tilLJ_uil LI J l!^.j .24 

L-iaj (_^Aic. tiljLa AjE axj ^jjc. ^jli .25 

Right margin: 

]-JSj U J Ul [u^J jlj .26 

Side A: 

j. l>xi Li*i ajjj V c_iiS [ ] .27 

.u'[ ]' .28 

Diacritical dots 

(jl? (7 ; ujUU1 I ;ajjillj (6 ;»jdJajc. (5 ^ x n i >i j ;Ajalt (4 (3 (2 (1 

j<jjaJ| (43 <jL jll ;A-oulJI ;<^£lall (42 ; J! (44 .lie. (40 i_s(9 /"'j.' 4 * ;Lj>a (8 
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(19 ^(18 (15 jjG ;uj 5^^ (14 7'-$^'-a3l 

(25 J (24 j^*-> ;Gua (23 jla ;UljJ ;Ajalt (22 ‘'j (21 y?**. (20 Ga jf- Jls^' ;Gj'J ;Ao^' 

<A>“ 


Translation 

Side B: 

1. In the name of God the [Com]panionate, the Merciful. From Nassa[r b.] A[b]u Zayd to 
Mahdiyya. Peace be upon yo[u.] 

2. I praise for [yo]ur sake God other [than Whom there] is no god. As for what follows, I 
sent to you 

3. two bracelets to see your dow[ry] and the two bells and the two necklaces are extra. 

4. I ask God (to) make you and us satisfied and (to make you) come to us in health. If you 
like to keep 

5. [ ]... the two bracelets with you, as the cost of being together (?), God has made it my 
responsibility, so 

6. [please do so ] with blessings. As for the two bells, as I told you ....[ ] (?). 

7. As for the necklace, it is for you. For God has sent us our stipend. The two be[lls] 

8. [ ].... (?) I have kept something in order to give to you (as a gift) when .[.. 

9. l[f] God wills, there is neither strength nor power except in G[od,] so that you will be 
happy during the marriage ceremony. 

10. [Arrajnge your belongings, for people [ charge ] do not charge us, for what we do 
not owe [ 

11. (It) will be for you and me, assistance and faster in reaching me, if you believe, \were 
it a purchase at my cost, I would not be tardy/, [what] Inform me of 

12. what to enclose for the Marriage ceremony, fresh fruits or dried fruits, because fre- 

13. sh fruits are preferred by people today over dri- 

14. ed fruits. I ask you by God to make what you request up to twenty. If it is 

15. appl[es] (?), (it should be) twenty five, for I only collect (from it) twenty five 

16 . [ ] 

17. [ ] 

18. Abu al-Hakam does not answer the question and the ... (?) of Abu al-Hakam. 

19. is in total twenty five and inform him that we have seen the jewelry and recognized 
the 

20. ware and everything and we were pleased with it. It is sufficient that we are in good 
condition and that they did not cost any susten- 

21. ance expenses. Peace be upon you and God’s mercy. May God bring me and you 
together 

22. in health and happiness and may He make our religion to thrive. For the messenger of 

23. God said [no] , for as much as reached us, there is no goodness in a man without a 
woman nor in a wom- 

24. an without a man. I as[k] you as I ask my wife not to 

25. prolong your absence from me over three days, because you please me. 
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Right margin: 

26. If I have had [ 

Side A: 

27. [ ] he wrote that he does not want anything from.and 

28. that [ ] to put these two bracelets.this 

Commentary 


Side B: 

1. The letter begins on the same line as the basmala which is very uncommon in early 
letters but occurs frequently in letters from 3 rd -4 th /9 th -10 th centuries, see P.Khalili 1,158. The 
reading Nassar is not certain. For this proper name and other possible readings, see al- 
Dhahabl (d. 748/1348), al-Mushtabih fial-rijal (Leiden: Brill, 1893), 537-538. 

3. S war (pi. asawir ) is a type of bracelet, mostly made of gold and worn in pairs. Juljula 
(pi. jalajil) is a small bell suspended from the neck as part of an amulet. ‘Iqd (pi. uqud ) is a 
necklace. For other jewelry items in the papyri; cf. Khalkhaluha “her anklet,” (P.Marchands II 
18r.7, 3 rd /9 th ); khursatayn fida “two silver earrings,” (P.Marchands II 28r.67, 3 rd /9 th ); khatam 
“ring,” (P.Marchands V/l 2.9, 3 rd / 9 th ). For attestations of jewelry in Geniza documents; see 
W. Diem and H. Radenberg, Dictionary of the Arabic material of S.D. Goitein’s A mediterranean 
society (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1994), 29, 108, 147. For other attestations of the dowry 
(mahr) in private letters on papyrus, see P.Khalili 118.16, 3 rd /9 th . 

4. Fa-as’alu Allah. The post-consonantal medial hamza is omitted (Hopkins § 26). See also 
as’aluki bi-llah in lines 14 and 24. The word tahbisi can also be understood as hubus 
(endowment). For other attestations of hubus in the papyri, see for example wa-inmjaaltu al- 
darwa-l-bayt habis la tuba (P.HanafiWill, 299-306). 

5. It is a pity that the word describing the value of the two bracelets is partially legible at 
the beginning of the line. The reading [dha]habiyy (golden) fits nicely but it is not certain. 
The reading and translation are tentative. 

6. For expressions using the term al-khira, see wa-iyyahu as’alu al-khira ftal-ajil wa-l-ajil bi- 
qudratihi (P.Khalili I 18.4, 19, 3 rd /9 th [= P.DiemKhalili, 47]); as’alu Allah al-khira f\ jami al-umur 
kulliha (P.Cair.Arab. V 295.12, 3 rd /9 th ); Qaddara Allah land al-khira awwalan (CPR XVI 29.9, 
4 th /lO th ); nas’alu Allah al-tawfiq wa-l-khira bi-manihi wa-qudratihi (the unpublished P.CtYBR. 
inv. 2959, line 10, 3 rd /9 th ). 

7. Wa-amma al-‘iqd fa-huwa laki. The singular form here contradicts with the dual in line 
three (‘ iqdayn ). ‘Ata. At the best of my knowledge, this is the first attestation of the term 
‘ata in a non-military context. For ‘ata, rizq and nafaqa (payments in cash and kind) in 
military context, see Sijpesteijn (2011), 252-259; P.Khurasan, 34-37; K. Morimoto, “The 
dTwans as registers of the Arab stipendiaries in early Islamic Egypt,” in: R. Curiel, R. Gyselen 
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(eds.). Itinerates d’Orient. Hommage a Claude Cahen, Res Orientates 6 (1994): 353-65, 353. See also 
Younes, New governors, document 3, line 11 and the commentary. ‘Ata is written without 
post-vocalic hamza (Hopkins § 20.c). 

8. Only traces of characters and words can be seen at the beginning of this line, the 
construction of which is difficult. Tanwin alif is lacking in the direct object in shay 1 (Hopkins 
§ 167.d). 

9. The hawqala ( wa-la hawla wa-la quwwa ilia bi-llah ) is frequently attested in the papyri; 
cf. P.Marchands V/l 4.12, 3 rd /9 th ; P.David-WeillMusee, 103. See also in this corpus 30.8. 

10. The scribe missed the letter fa in the word yukallifuna. He then indicated his mistake 
by crossing it out by means of a horizontal line. 

12. Milak is the marriage ceremony in which the marriage contract is usually conducted. 
See Ibn Mazur, Lisan, 4268. The term is unattested in the papyri. It occurs, however, in the 
Geniza documents; see Diem and Radenberg (1994), 205. For other private letters related to 
marriage, see P.Khalili 118, 3 rd /9 th ; P.Marchands V/l 11, 3 rd /9 th . 

12-15. The dispatch of fresh fruits such as, grapes, bananas, apples, pomegranates from 
one city to another is frequently attested in the papyri. Cf. P.Marchands II 24. 19, 20, 3 rd /9 th ; 
P.Jahn 12[= Chrest.Khoury I 98r].12, 19, late 2 nd -early 3 rd /late 8 th - early 9 th . Dried fruits are 
hardly attested in the papyri except for raisins. Cf. P.GrohmannWirtsch. 2r[= P.World, 
168].8, 3 rd /9 th . The reading tuff ah is uncertain. 

16-17. These two lines are entirely missing due to the loss of a long horizontal fiber of 
the papyrus. 

18. Abu is written with an extra alif after the waw. The reading of this line is tentative. 
The last word on this line is unclear to me. 

19. For al-huli (jewelry), see commentary in line 2. 

20. Wa-radma bihi. The plural form used here contrasts with the singular used in the rest 
of the letter. Salimin is spelled without long a and mistakenly written with an extra yd’ after 
the lam. 

21-22. For the eulogy jama ‘a Allah bayni wa-baynaki ft ‘afiya wa-surur, see for example 
as’alu Allah an anyajma baynana wa-baynaka ft ‘afiya (P.Marchands II 8.7, 3 rd /9 th ). See also in 
this corpus 12.9 and the commentary. Wa-l-salam ‘alayki wa-rahmat Allah. Salam is written 
with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § 10.a) and rahmat is written with a ta maftuha 
instead of a ta marbuta in the status constructus which is how this final greeting is written in 
all the letters of this corpus (Hopkins § 47.a). 

23. The scribe wrote la immediately after the verb qala , he then decided to add the 
sentence fund balaghana. Thus, he crossed la out. 

23-24.1 was not able to find an equivalent of the hadith la khayrft rajul bi-ghayr imra'a wa- 
la imraa bi-ghayr rajul in canonical hadith works. Quoting prophetic and non-prophetic 
traditions is well attested in letters. Cf. wa qadjaat al-athar ‘an rasul Allah salla Allah ‘alayhi 

wa-sallam wa-la yunfiqun nafaqa saghira wa-la kabira wa-layata’un mawti’yaghizu al-kuffar . 

wa qadjaat al-athar ‘an rasul Allah salla Allah ‘alayhi wa-sallam (P.Marchands II 26.11-12, 22, 
3 rd /9 th ); li-annahujaa ‘an rasul Allah salla Allah ‘alayhi man amma qawm wa-hum lahu karihun fa- 

la salat lahu wa-‘alayhi lanat Allah . wa-anta talam anna rasul Allah salla Allah ‘alayhi qala 

al-busaq ft al-masjid khatiyah wa-kaffaratuhu dafnuhu (P.RagibFettres, 5.24, 15-16, 3 rd /9 th ); la- 
qadjaa anna rasul Allah qala inna min abarr ad-birr silataka wudd abika bada abika (P.Marchands 
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II 9v.ll, 3 rd /9 th ); jaa ftal-hadith ‘an al-nabiyy salla Allah ‘alayhi wa-sallam farihan mustabshiran 
fa-idha intahiya bihi haythu yasha Allah kharaja amr Allah ‘azza wa-jalla ilayhima an qatila bima 

rafatuma ft . fa-yasjida qad sabaqa ‘ilm Allah tabaraka wa-taala ft al-lawh al-mahfuz bima nataqa 

al-rajul dhalika al-yawm wa-majuhila khayr mimma ‘urifa (P.Khalili I 18. 1-3, 3 rd /9 th ). The post- 
consonantal medial hamza is omitted in imraa (Hopkins § 26). 

24. The post-vocalic hamza in sa’ala is omitted while the preceding short vowel is 
lengthened (Hopkins § 20). 

25. Thalatha is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § 9.c). 

Right margin: 

Only few characters and words are recognizable, but not enough to extract a continuous 
sense from them. 

Side A: 

In order to continue on the back side the papyrus sheet is turned around the horizontal 
axis, i.e. the way one would turn over a playing card lying on a table. Due to the top is badly 
damaged and the ink is being effaced it is difficult to decipher much more than few words 
and fragment of words, the reading and the translation of which are difficult. The exterior 
address is missing. 
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2 . 

Notification of divorce: 

A letter from a divorce to his father-in-law 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 1346 48 x 20.5 l st - 2 n d /7 th - 8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 3-4 

Medium-brown long piece of papyrus which is darkly discolored at the bottom. The text is written in black ink 
with a medium-thick pen in a clear and proficient hand in 37 lines across the fibers. The original cutting lines 
have partially been preserved on all four sides. The papyrus sheet was cut from the roll after it has been 
written leaving no margins. The top right and left corners are broken off resulting in the damage of the top 8 
lines. There are some holes and lacunae in several places of the papyrus which have caused minimal damage 
to the text. On side B, traces of 1 line of the address can be detected. The papyrus sheet has been folded 6 times 
vertically and then rolled up horizontally for about 15 times. Diacritical dots are sparingly added. 

The text shows many features of the early script, i.e. independent alif bends to the right at the bottom (1. 
13 imra’a; 1.18 aslahat ). The upper part of dal/dhal bends backwards (1. 9 dhalika;l. 26 adbarta ). The attached and 
independent ras are very short (1. 24 al-rajul; 1. 33 arju). The tail of the final and independent qaf extends 
downwards before bending to the left resembling the old Arabic qdf( 1. 8 al-turuq; 1. 22 al-haqq ). Sad and dad are 
horizontally elongated (1. 14 al-ard; 1. 22 al-sihr). The tail of the final mm is extremely short (1. 10 al-hakam, lam; 
1. 11 al-hirm). There is a marked extension of the tail of the final and independent ya to the right in a 
horizontal line (1. 14 fi; 1. 15 ward’; 1. 17 ila). Words are split across line endings (11. 16-17 wa-arsaltu; 11. 27-28 
amriha; 11. 28-29 anja; 11. 29-30 fa-innaka). 

In this letter, ‘Amr b. Zubayd writes to his father-in-law, possibly named Abd Al[lah?], 
about his wife, who complained to the arbitrator ( al-hakam ) stating that ‘Amr oppressed and 
beat her, because he prevented her from going out. ‘Amr informs his father-in-law further 
that his wife, al-'Allana, used to insult and curse him and that he tolerated it for a while. 
After his unsuccessful attempts to improve his wife’s ill nature, ‘Amr sent to her some pious 
men from his clan, amongst whom a certain Abu al-Gharra by reminding her of God and 
advising her to improve her bad behavior and to restrain her tongue until the addressee 
would come and investigate everything himself. ‘Amr continues to express his 
dissatisfaction with his wife’s ill nature assuring his father-in-law that he was serious about 
the marriage. However, he informs the father-in-law that he has recently divorced his wife 
or, to be more precise, he has been divorced from her. ‘Amr asks the father-in-law not to be 
angry at him, because it was against his will. ‘Amr then ends his letter with the wish to 
remarry his ex-wife awaiting the father-in-law’s arrival and approval. 

The letter is written in a very practical style with almost no attention to common 
introductory and concluding expressions. It closes abruptly with the final salam greeting 
skipping blessings and salutations. The voice of the letter shows high respect to the 
addressee and points up to what extent the sender is concerned to keep the bond of 
relationship with his father-in-law strong. The letter is not written in the sender’s own 
hand but by another person, most probably a professional scribe. 280 The scribe uses different 
forms of verbs (1. 12 tusami; 1. 24 yartaghib ) which indicate his good command of the 
language. The letter shows, however, some mistakes in grammar and spelling. 


280 See chapter one. 
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Text 


Side A: 


ljj 4l]JI JUE. ^[Jl AuJ (jJ JJ*C- L>«] .2 

[> VI <UI V ^Sll a_]JJI 4)11 j.[-A=J 4U 44 4^] .3 

[XjVjtil j 4 u -[4 ^^>^1 ( 4 ^ -a l] 4 

[4]Jl tiiilj L<J [ ] .5 

[>P 'c> jt.s-iA l^ll ^c. jjj (Jlxll Cl_i£jjl ^ jjljLl! ^llj .6 

[lg-]-l LS^ ^-4 4' 14 [ ] .7 

jjLiij <4*4 4 (jii4=^b ^[jj^] i>H .8 

cIuaS | 4]_1£ t*l]j 'g*'»'■» ^ ,4! dilj Laia .9 

M ^ 1 O - 0 cJ*^ ^ Ia I^j cJ*^ <jl <j^)illa .10 

tiii^l Ia JjSll j}A J jSLi *>" Til ^ l^_ll (jjj^ll!^ .11 

[j 4_J_i3 A^jaII tilg Vn 1 g.jlc. ^1^4x1 <xaLaj Clu^ .12 

La Ig jl J jflJ S^aI t.** iatAxn Ia (J.3Kj (jxiQ ill .13 

flails (_><a_jVl Vj LcluiII ^^a 4» ±s~i) V La <iVlxll Jjkj .14 

Clu£j[4j! 43 Igjl Igla djlj Lola tiil4 (_£^)j La .15 

jlj ^jAiaC. j)A (jAalx-a C- 4 j Igjll 1 " 13ti . 1 Ia^)a 1 (_£^ja 1 .16 

lA j^^43 l^iA4l c* 1^3 1^x11 ^il (^-11 L* 1 \a xi .17 

[L*.]_La 1 Clii^j 1 g.’ql< Cli^Jj-alj <111 cill VI <11L .ig 

1 g.xxiq'ij A (_£La (J£ ^)lVn3 l_A4_[ll_J_C. ^»4aj .19 

<11 jls ^ ijc. a \Vi <111 <iil_k ^La tilL ^3 IaaI^ lla .20 

VI ^ Uj <j5Ull cilxi U1 dl£ 4il ^a VI <11 V t^ill .21 
c4j l4'J (J* LS^t ^ 3*^ (-4 LS* J .22 

t_fl^)Ul j}A till <111 ^»43 Loj tilling t.s*A) L_l*j^)-Q .23 

^11^3 (jj^ll aa^JIj 1-^lllj (3^11 J .24 

lilli c,** 1»,3 ^A Lajls tillj ^3 ^ic. 4^j ^13 <J^_«-a-<a .25 

V 1^-jl tiljl^) LaI .26 

^a! d_i_jl^) Ula Ia ja! till ^a\ Vj (jjil^) til^-oU .27 
1 ^}a! 4^.1 ^1 Clu£j^)l (_£4ll U ja! l>« ciii£ijl Igil Ia .28 

li <K _>f^ll llill ^a43J l**lUa Iaa J *29 

(ill4 (jl^ (j-Q 4JC. ^ja jfkjLo) C1 ia 43 l4l <111 La ^jl tiij .30 

^a-ua3l ^1 j 14A ^ 5 -^ 4^^ IA4JC. qa jl (_^4ic- qa .31 

<111 La (jl (iLLal ^^_jlj C,** il»3 Ia (_£^Al du^ Ia <11L till .32 
^11 l_A4^j (jl til'iAj <111 (jA ^^^)1 liil' L-1 a43 LI .33 
I^Ia duiial Lila ^^Ia ^ 4A j>c. 4j (3^^ ^ .34 

(.** i.n5 llill ^a4l ^ 5 ^. Ig UaiI (jAj j)A till4l .35 

^1 ^1 4 1 - 3 l^ j43 LLlIIaaI 43j 14A 4^^ .36 

<111 ciiA^jj t^ljlc. ^LaIIj ^ 1 a (_^4 a j)C. till4 Jxal .37 


Side B: 
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(jj <111 ^JC. <JI] Jjj j |jj JJAC- [ 0 - 0 ] 


Diacritical dots 

UiESI (36 Clu£iIjl (28 UjJI (24 ^,jl (15 ^jJI (n 

Translation 


Side A: 

1. [in the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.] 

2. [From ‘Amr b. Zubayd t]o ‘Abd Al[lah b. 

3. [Peace be upon you. I praise for] your sake Go[d, other than Whom there is no god.] 

4. [As for what follows, I want to let you know] my news [and the news of al-Allana] 

5. [ ] when she saw that yo[u] departed] 

6 . [for al-]Fayyum. She made excuses and she claims that she is determined .[. ] 

7. [ ]toher..[ ].. and this all, because I prevented h[er] 

8 . [f]rom [going ou]t and walking around in houses and streets. 

9. When she saw that I prevented her from doing al[l] that, she went t[o] 

10 . the arbitrator and she informed him that beat[ing,] 

11 . suffering and oppression were done to her which would not be done to a free woman. 
And then she said (prohibited) things, 

12 . (on the basis of which) you would excuse me for her, if you heard it. (She) profaned by 
it the dignity [and] 

13. the self-esteem. She said something, which I never heard a wife say to her husband. 

14. al-Allana says what does not ascend to the heaven and does not settle in the earth. So 
look into 

15. what is behind this. And when I saw that she c[o]mmitted 

16. the worst of her state, I sent to her pious people from my clan and 

17. I sent for Abu al-Gharra. I said to them, go (to her) and remind her 

18. of God, so that she should fear God, improve her nature and restrain h[er] tongue 

19. until you come t[o] her and investigate everything that he or she might wish. 

20. They both followed their desires in this, namely something that God created and my 
eye likes. By God, 

21. other than Whom there is no god, I disliked what al-Allana did and I only have 

22. the desire for what God made between me and you through marriage and law and I 

23. desire to be related to you by marriage, because of what God has presented to you of 
honor, 

24. law, glorification and praise through religion. Someone like you, anybody would 
desire (to be related with him) 

25. through marriage. So, do not be angry at me regarding this, because she did this, 

26. when she saw that you left for al-Fayyum. She claimed that she would not be afraid 
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27. of your direct command and that you have nothing to do with her. And when I saw 
that she 

28. committed what she had committed, I did not find something 

29. rescuing me other than what I have done until you come to us and then I will let you 
know about all the matter. 

30. If you, if God wills, come (to us), you will know from whom it came 

31. from me or from her. I am writing to you this letter of mine and I swear 

32. to you by God that I did not like what I did. May I be the one you trust, If God wills, 

33. if you come to us. I wish from God and from you that you return her to me. 

34. For, I did not have a talaq or khul‘ according to a wish of mine. By for doing so, I saved 

35. (myself) from her and from her arguments and her tongue until you come to us. I am 
writing to 

36. you this letter of mine, whereas we deemed your arrival slow, as you know. I did not 

37. do this according to a wish of mine. Peace be upon you and God’s mercy and 
bless[ings.] 

Side B: 

[From] Amr b. Zubayd [to Abd Allah b. 


Commentary 

1. The beginning of this letter with the basmala is missing. The remains preserved on the 
second, third and fourth lines seem, however, to continue the opening formula and the 
contents of the letter suggest that not more than the basmala is missing at the top. 

2. The forename and the patronymic of the sender are reconstructed on the basis of the 
partially preserved address on the back. For the name Zubayd, see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 
237. As for the name of the addressee, only traces of an alif and lam of may be Allah are still 
visible after the prefix ‘Abd. The name can also be reconstructed as ‘Abd al-Rahman or ‘Abd 
al-Jabbar or any other of God’s names. 

3. The introductory formula, salam ‘alayka fa-inm ahmadu ilayka Allah alladhi la ilah ilia 
huwa amma badu, is reconstructed on the basis of countless parallels. See the other letters in 
this corpus. See also chapter one, formulary. The ya of alladhi can be seen extending 
underneath the lacuna. 

4. [ Fa-inm ukhbiruka min] khaban [wa-khabar al-Allana] is restored on the basis of the 
many attestations of this very common expression. See in this corpus 5.4-5; 6.4-5 and the 
examples provided in the commentaries. The name al-‘Allana is restored on the basis of 
lines 14 and 21 where the name appears. I was not able to trace this female name in the 
onamastica. Al-DhahabT and Ibn Hajar list the names ‘Ulatha and Allana for males. Cf. al- 
Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 380 and Ibn Hajar (d. 852/1448), Tabsir al-muntabih bi-tahnr al-mushtabih, 
ed. ‘A. al-BajawT, and M. al-Najjar (Cairo: al-Muassasa al-Misriyya al-Amma li-l-TalTf wa-1- 
Anba wa-l-Nashr, 1956-1967), 962. Note that the two names are recorded without the 
definite article in both sources. For other possible readings such as al-Qalaba, see E. Gratzl, 
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Die Altarabischen Frauennamen (Leipzig: Druck Von W. Drugulin, 1906), 36; Ibn Ma’kul (d. 
475/1082), al-Ikmal ft raf al-irtiyab ‘an al-mutalaf wa-l-mukhtalaf ft al-asma wa-l-kund wa-l- 
ansab, ed. ‘A. Yahya (Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al-IslamT and al-Faruq al-HadTtha li-l-Tiba a wa-1- 
Nashr, 1994), vol. 6, 180. The reading al-fuldna as an unidentified woman could also be 
possible. In my eyes, the third character is more likely a ‘ayn or ghayn rather than a fa or 
qdf. 

5-7. These three lines are for the most part illegible and incomprehensible due to the 
fragmentary state of the top of the papyrus. The expression lamma ra’atka annaka adbarta ila 
al-Fayyum is reconstructed on the basis of line 26 where the same expression occurs. Lamma 
with the perfect expresses a futurum exactum (Hopkins § 307.a). Of al-Fayyum only the upper 
traces of the fa,ya, waw and mim are visible. Al-Fayyum appears also in this letter in line 26. 

8 . At least two or three words are missing at the beginning of this line due to the lacuna. 
[Mi]n [al-khuru]j wa-l-tawafdn ft al-buyut wa-l-turuq. Of al-khuruj only the jim is visible. Fi has a 
short backward bending yd’ in comparison to other fts in the text. See lines 14, 20, 22, 24, 25, 
27. The word wa-l-turuq is clearly readable below the lacuna. 

9. The reading fa-lamma ra’at anm manatuha dhalika kullahu dhahabat ila can be made out 
with difficulty, because the ink has faded. 

10. Al-hakam fa-akhbarathu annahu yuf alu bihd ma lam yuf al bi-hurra. The lam and ha of al- 
hakam are written very closely together, but the reading is certain. The two characters are 
also written in exactly the same way in al-hirm in the next line. There is enough space 
available after al-hakam for the restoration of fa-akhbarathu which is partially fadded. The 
negation particle lam occurs rarely in early papyri. On the contrary, the particles la, ma and 
laysa are frequently attested (Hopkins § 155.a, 81.a, 82.d). For al-hakam and the tahkxm 
system as a branch of the organized judicial system ( al-qada ), see the discussion on spouses. 
The term ad-hurra is also attested in this corpus in 3.6. 

11-12. Ma law annaka kunta tusamiuhu la-adhartani ‘alayha. For the use of law in the 
papyri, see Hopkins § 316. The verb following law in the protasis is generally the perfect 
(Hopkins § 317). 

13. The post-consonantal medial hamza is omitted in imra’a (Hopkins § 26.a). Tanwm alif 
is missing in the direct object in qawl (Hopkins § 167.d). 

14. Taqul al-Allana ma-la yas'adu ft al-sama’ wa-la yaq’udu ft al-ard. This expression echoes 
expressions used in non-prophetic traditions. See for example lam yakun lahum ‘ami salih ft 
al-ard wa-la ‘ami yas'adu ft al-sama and other variants in Ibn Kathlr (d. 774/1373), TafsTr, ed. 
M. al-Sayed et al., (Cairo: Mu’assasat Qurtuba, 2000), vol. 12, 344. Al-sama’ is written without 
the post-vocalic hamza (Hopkins § 20.c). 

14-15. Fa-nzur ma ward’ dhalika. Unzur often introduces a request. For more about 
expressions using the combination of a formula with fa + unzur or other imperatives, see 
Grob (2010a), 60; P.Horak 85.6 and the examples provided in the commentary. Ward’ is 
written with ya (Hopkins § 20.b). Irtakabat is reconstructed on the basis of line 28 where the 
same word appears twice. 

16. Aswa’ amriha ba'athtu ilayha rijal salihm min ‘ashtratt. Aswa’ is spelled with ya (Hopkins 
§ 20.b). Rijal is written defectively without long a, which is replaced by a little hook 
(Hopkins § 10) and the tanwin alif is missing (Hopkins § 167.d). Salihm is written defectively 
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without long a (Hopkins § 10). Th eya of ‘ashfratf extends downwards before bending to the 
left as it is written in ‘ aynf 1. 20; bf 1. 21; wa-innf 1. 22; If, hatta 1. 29; fa-inni 1. 34; anja 1. 29. 

17. Wa-arsaltu ila Abu al-Gharra fa-qultu lahum idhhabu fa-dhkuruha. For the name al- 
Gharra, see Ibn Hajar, Tabsfr, 1316. Ila Abu al-Gharra. Abu is written for classical Arabic Abf 
(Hopkins § 162.a.i). The dhal of fa-dhkuruha has a very long upward shaft at the top. 

18. Lisanaha is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.a). Also written thus 
in line 35. 

19. Of ‘indaha only the upper half of the ‘ayn, dal, ha and alif are still visible. The 
orthography shay instead of shay ’ occurs frequently in papyri (Hopkins § 15.d). Also written 
so in the following line. 

20. Fa-tabaa hawahuma. This expression echoes the Quranic idiom wa-ttaba‘a hawahu (Q 
7:176; 18:28; 20:16; 28:50). The scribe switched the waw and alif in the word fa-wa-llah. 

21. La-qad kuntu karih limafaalat al-Allana. Karih is written with scriptio defectiva of long a 
(Hopkins § 10). The combination of a formula with la-qad + kan + imperfect to express 
durative past appears frequently in papyri (Hopkins § 239). Ilah is spelled with an extra 
tooth between the lam and ha. See also in this corpus 5.3. 

22. Ff alladhf jaala Allah baynf wa-baynaka min al-sihr wa-l-haqq. For similar expressions, 
see in this corpus 24.11-12 and the examples provided in the commentary. 

23. Musaharatika is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § 10). Similarly, the 

word musaharatihi in line 25 is written defectively without long a. For similar expressions, 
see also an usahirajariya . an usahirahu (P.Khalili 118.15,17,3 rd /9 th ). 

24. Al-thana is written without the post-vocalic hamza (Hopkins § 20.c). 

25. Fa-la tajid ‘alayya ff dhalika. This expression echoes expressions used in prophetic 
hadfths. Cf. innf sailuka fa-mushadid ‘alayka ff al-mas’ala fa-la tajid ‘alayya ff nafsika (al-Bukhari 
(d. 256/870), Sahfh, ed. M. Fudolf, (Feiden: Brill, 1862), vol. 1, 36). See also in this corpus wa- 
ukhbirukaannfwajid ‘alayka, 26.7. 

26. For the expression lamma ra’atka adbarta ila al-Fayyum, see lines 5-6. 

28-29. Lam ajid amr anja If. Tanwfn alif is missing in the direct object (Hopkins § 167.d). 

30. In shaa Allah. The post-vocalic hamza is not written in shaa as usual (Hopkins § 20.c). 
See also line 32. The religious formula in shaa Allah usually follows instructions and actions 
that are (hopefully) going to happen in the future, see Grob (2010a), 57-59. 

31. Kitabf is written with scriptio defectiva of long a as it is written in line 36 (Hopkins § 
lO.a). The expression katabtu ilayka kitabf hadha is written in exactly the same way in lines 
35-36. 

31-32. For wa-innf uqsimu laka bi-llah, see aqsamtu ‘alayka bi-llah, Sijpesteijn (2013), 31.9, 
2 nd /8 th . Oaths are parenthetically inserted into the text alike other religious formulae such 
as, short invocations, slide-in-blessings and in shaa Allah, see Grob (2010a), 37-38. The writer 
swears twice in this letter using two different formulae. First, in line 20 he uses the 
combination of a formula with fa + Allah + the second part of the shahada, i.e. alladhf la ilah 
ilia huwa. Second, he uses the verb qasama + laka + bi-llah. For more about oaths in private 
and business letters, see Grob (2010a), 120. 

33-34. Arju min Allah wa-minka an taruddaha ilayya fa-innf lam utliq wa-lam akhla‘ ‘an hudan 
minnf. For more about divorce and khul‘, see the discussion on spouses in chapter two. 
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36. Wa-qad istalbathna qudumaka kama talam. Istalbathna is the 10 th form of labitha (to 
delay). See Lane, vol. 7, 2654. 

37. For the final salam greeting, wa-l-saldm ‘alayka wa-rahmat Allah, see in this corpus 1.21 
and the commentary. Wa-barakatuhu is written like the Quranic orthography without long a 
(Hopkins § 10.a). The addition wa-barakatuhu appears also in this corpus in 5.12; 8.8; 11.16; 
22.12. See also P.BerlArab. II 24.14, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th ; 75.17-18, 2 nd /8 th ; P.Jahn 5.11, 2 nd /8 th . 
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1.2. Household management 


3. 


Letter concerning a complaint of the addressee’s wife to the amir 

P.Cam.Michaelides A1354 recto 33x23 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 5 

Dark-brown long piece of papyrus written in black ink with a medium-thick pen in an elegant and clear hand 
at right angles to the fibers. The letter is incomplete at the top where an unkown number of lines is missing. 
There is also a big lacuna at the top left corner resulting in a loss of 2 words at the end of line 4. The original 
cutting lines have been preserved at the bottom and on the right hand side and partially on the left hand side. 
A margin of 2 cm has been left blank on the right hand side. The ink has faded in places at the top causing 
difficulties in reading. The papyrus sheet has been folded 15 times horizontally and 7 times vertically. 
Diacritical dots occur frequently but randomly. On side B, there is another letter written by the same hand in 
14 lines parallel to the fibers (see the introduction to no. 6). 

The writer has an archaic hand and writes the letters with large angular shapes. The text shows many 
features of the early script, i.e. the upper part of the stroke of dal/dhal bends backwards (1. 7 alladhi; 1. 14 al- 
dunya). The lower stroke of initial ‘ayn/ghayn extends to the right ( 1 . 18 ghulam; 1 . 10 ' inda ). The top of medial 
‘ayn is v-shaped ( 1 . 8 yafina; 1 . 20 badaka). Fa has one dot below the character and qaf has one dot over it ( 1 . 8 
yafina; 1. 15 fima; 1. 12 bi-qawl). Initial leaf is horizontally elongated with an extended base, an upper stroke 
parallel to the base line and a rightward shaft at the top (1. 5 kitabuka). Medial and final kafs are hairpin-shaped 
( 1 . 8 iyyaka; 1 . 13 al-hakam). There is a marked extension of the horizontal stroke of the final leaf ( 1 . 4 baynaka; 1 . 8 
iyyaka). The tail of the final rnirn is very short and extends vertically downwards ( 1 . 10 lam; 1 . 18 ghulam ). 

This letter has been sent to the addressee from his brother as a response to the former’s 
previous letter. Both the sender and the addressee are anonymous to us owing to the loss of 
the interior and exterior addresses. The sender informs his brother that he knew from the 
letter that the latter’s free wife complained about him to the amir. He asks him not to worry 
as he, i.e. the sender will take care of this matter. He informs him further that he did not 
meet the addressee’s servant, Maymun, and that he did not bring anything to him nor help 
him with little or much. The sender then reports on the birth to a boy and a girl. He also 
reports on costs of one hundred and nine dinars that were spent after the addressee’s 
departure. The sender ends his letter with a short message to a certain al-Zubayr and by 
conveying greetings to the whole family. 

The letter is well written and composed with some means to highlight the text. The 
writer makes, however, many mistakes against grammar and spelling. The letter also shows 
a frequent use of the word sha’n, which is very unique, see lines 5, 6,15,16, 24, 25. The same 
scribe penned the letter no. 6 on behalf of a certain Umm Zura using almost the same 
expressions. 


Text 


Side A: 


[ ]J! jli •flj-a 42! <2! 
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j LijJI A jixll [U1 j ^aS]] A_Iil A_I]I t_5-^ .2 

l_sj*j jlj Jj 5 (jlj S .3 

[LiiL Ajl] jjJaj |_3^ JjSH ‘ ■■ a liliuj .4 

cii^jSS ^SII Lix-oj-u j ■ 4 ^.5 
a_I 1 AAiJli c^ljEiu diiLI l^_jl ,6 

A_iil A_Iil t3 JaL ^ oXic. ya ^Sll ,7 
Lilli a^jlS-o ya LlLIj LLajI .8 

LLIc- ^jl til^jiil j S^LVI J .9 

~J A\ <4l^il Ajc- ^A A^_^. j A! I jj\ ^1 ,10 

^^liL ciiiaa jjii£ jl^>-<i Aall <. < _ s _jl j ,11 
JjlL ^^il^-lx.]-) Ajl (jiaj !>li LLj J jkl jXSjj Vj .12 
^gjjj£j jl II A_I]I tJj^jll ^J .13 

j J' ■ ^ Lilli ^J-al d)x jaA La .14 

a^all aiA tjl 2 u ( 2 )^i LLL^sI LuS i.. laL ^.1 ,15 

^j| j 1 ^ V. .**i aiLalS ( _ 5 jL a_11I ,15 

LLa. J A_i] .Ia^JI J Ll^JjolJ ^^il ,17 

L^)±ilj ^ic. Cll.llJ Li Alii.ljaj (jl ^jii. ,13 
iil^>±i.l ^Ij AjjL?. cii.il j ja (jl .19 

[jjii].i Ajuoijj ^)L.i AjLo td.ixi Lias Ail ,20 

[' i ] ^ 7 . Ail Ll^)±ilj Ljl Aj ^ic .1 (_£!_[_!] I 11 a (jla ,21 
I jjj£ ( aL 2 l jil^ll LS^ '‘'-Lc- .22 

tfill* l s^ ^jj u' a .23 

y IjI ^^^1 Aj\jl a \ l . tv \ ,24 

[u-J-Jc. I *lEic- jaLJIj ajUI ^ ^^Lajlj ,25 

( a$K UIaI ,26 

Diacritical dots 

Jiiljikl (9 Luall JiilEI jtojl (8 aAic- jiillaS ^7 *dmLI J^3 (^6 jCjjiiljlj£ (5 jai.,i^ J^j-UJ (^4 

Jja-al ;a^p.^1 ;lijJI 5^5^ (14 ;u' ;j^ (13 ;4jl ;lA=j ;j j^j ;^3jj (12 ^L; ;<—ilaa ;aJ! (H (10 j' 

;u' (19 ^;^-Jj jjl ;ja^ (18 ;-^ (17 ls- 5 ' JlA 3 (16 u ^ 1 ;!>* jl^j? ;L .uai^ l (15 

(24 lS jj ;j^ ;u' ; s (23 ' (22 cii jj^. 1 ;lil ; jli (21 AjU ;Ajl (20 AjjU. ;<_s 

A-iUi (25 

Translation 

1. God to Whom [everything is due.] Indeed the [ ] is attributable 

2. to God. We ask God the most powerful [for you and us] health in this world and 

3. the hereafter and (may He let me) see your face before death and may He let us know 

4. each other in the resting place of His pleas[ure. We received] 

5. your letter and we heard what you mentioned [abou]t your [w]ife, 

6 . the free woman, that she complained about you to the amir. God be praised 

7. that He protected you from His side. We ask God to Whom 
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8 . everything is due to save us and you from evils of this world and 

9. the hereafter. I inform you that Maymun, your servant, 

10. whose face I did not see, is with your brother TamTm. 

11. I sent to him Mirar several times. I said, he would come 

12. and not to argue at all. So do not think that he ass[ist]s me with little 

13. or much. I ask God the judge (and) the just, to protect me 

14. from what grieved me in this world and the hereafter. And be patient and 

15. anticipate God’s reward regarding what happened to you from this woman, 

16. may God have mercy upon you. Verily I will save you the trouble of her and I am 

17. your brother as you wish, God be praised. We were told 

18. that Sidbata gave birth to a boy and we were told that 

19. the other (woman) gave birth to a girl. I inform you 

20 . that one hundred dinar and nine d[fnars] were spent after your departure. 

21. That is what I know. I inform you (further) that he is ke[en ] 

22. in his work. Send to al-Zubayr greetings abundantly 

23. and tell him that the thing he had left with me is 

24. as he wishes, so he should not worry about it. I hope that he 

25. would not blame me for it. Peace be upon you. Send to all 

26. our family greetings.] 


Commentary 

1-4. The top of this letter with the basmala and the introductory formula is missing. The 
beginning of the first line, however, seems to continue the opening formula and the 
contents of the letter suggest that no more than the basmala and the prescript section are 
lost at the top. The ink has faded in these four lines to such a degree that the text has at 
times become illegible. The first part of the formula Allah alladht ilayhi maradda kull shay’ fa- 
inna [ ] maradduha ila Allah is restored on the basis of lines 7 and 8 where the same 

expression appears. Nas’alu Allah al-qadtr [lakum wa land] al-'afiya ftal-dunya wa-l-dkhira wa-an 
yuriyam wajhaka qabl al-mawat wa-an yuarrifbaym wa-baynaka ft mustaqarr min ridw[anihi]. For 
parallels of this expression, see in this corpus wa-la amatant hatta yuriyam Allah wujuhakum 
qabl al-mawt ft khayr wa-‘afiya (23.14 and the examples provided in the commentary); wa-an 
yuarrifbaym wa-baynaka ft al-j anna haythu narda al-thawab (Sijpesteijn (2013), 33.8-9, 2 nd /8 th ). 
Similar expressions are also attested on inscriptions; cf. wa-'arrifbaynahu wa-bayn nabiyyhift 
mustaqarr ridwanika and wa-jma baynahu wa-bayn nabiyyka Muhammad salla Allah ‘alayhi wa- 
salam ft mustaqarr min ridwanika (T. Premier, Repertoire chronologique d’Epigraphie Arabe (Cairo, 
n.d.), 43, 55). Of ridwanihi only the ra, dad and waw are still visible before the lacuna. 
Balaghana is entirely missing; other readings such as wasalana, atana, waradana are also 
possible. 281 For al-mawat, see Dozy, 630; Lane, vol. 7, 2741-2. 

5. Wa-samind alladhtdhakarta min sha’n imraatika. The word samina is unusual and might 
indicate the reading out loud of the letter in front of the addressee and probably others who 
might have shared the content of the letter. In the confirmation section, the sender mostly 


281 See Grob (2010a), 50. 
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adds verbs such as qara’a and fahima to indicate personally reading and fully understanding 
of the letter’s contents; cf. wasala ilayya kitabuka fa-qara’tuhu wa-fahimtu ma katabta 
(P.Marchands II 24.5, 3 rd /9 th ). See also in this corpus 13.8-9 and the examples given in the 
commentary. 

6 . Annaha qad ablaghat sha’naka al-amir. The title amir is one of the most confusing titles 
that occur in the papyri. In Arabic texts, the title is used for the governor, financial director, 
army leaders and most probably for local officials as well. In Coptic and Greek papyri, it is 
used for an army leader and pagarch. For other attestations of this title in Arabic, Coptic 
and Greek papyri, see P.Khalili I, 140; Sijpesteijn (2011), 249; F. Morelli “Consiglieri e 
comandanti: I titoli del governatore arabo d’Egitto symboulos e amir,” Zeitschrift fur 
Papyrologie und Epigraphik 173 (2010): 158-166. It is not clear from the text whether the title 
amir is referring to the governor or someone else. 

It is worth mentioning here that in all documents related to the governor ‘Abd al-'AzTz 
b. Marwan (r. 65-86/685-705) the title amir is always given after the name as follows: ‘Abd al- 
‘AzTz b. Marwan al-amir (‘Abd al-‘AzTz b. Marwan the crown prince). This unique formula 
certainly indicates the special status of ‘Abd al-‘AzTz as the heir of the caliphate. See 
documents 1 and 2 in P.DiemFruheUrkunden. See also the Arabic document in A. Merx, 
Documents de paleographie hebraique et arabe (Leyde: Brill, 1894), 55-57 and pi. vii (to be 
republished by myself). 

6-9. Fa-l-hamdu li-llah alladhi kafaka min ‘indahu fa-nas’alu Allah alladhi ilayhi maradd kull 
shay’ an yafina wa-iyyaka min makarih al-dunya wa-l-dkhira. The reading of these three lines 
can be made out with difficulty due to the ink being effaced. Shay’ occurs in the text as an 
indefinite pronoun (Hopkins § 63). Status constructus is written as one word in anyafina 
(Hopkins § 5l). The post-consonantal medial hamza is omitted in fa-nas’alu (Hopkins § 26). 
Similarly, fa-as’alu in line 13 is written defectively without the hamza. 

9. Wa-inni ukbiruka anna Maymun ghulamak. Ghulamak is written with scriptio defectiva of 
medial a (Hopkins § 10.a). See also ghulam in line 18. The proper name Maymun is well- 
attested in the papyri. 

10. Lam ara lahu wajhahu huwa ‘inda akhuka Tamim. The long vowel is maintained in the 
jussive, lam ara, where classical Arabic requires a short vowel (Hopkins § 82.d). Status 
constructus is represented in akhuka for classical Arabic akhika (Hopkins § 163.a). The same 
Tamim appears in 6.8. 

11. Wa-innibaathtu ilayhi Mirar kathir fa-qultuya’tini. The qafo f fa-qultu is written with a 
more triangular shape than other qafs in the text, but the word cannot be read differently. 
Compare it with the fa of yakfini in line 13. Tanwin alif is absent against classical Arabic in 
kathir (Hopkins § 167.a). For the name Mirar and other possible readings, see al-Dhahabl, 
Mushtabih, 372. 

12-13. Wa-la yarfa bi-qawl ra’san fa-la tazunnu annahu ya’tini bi-qalil wa-la kathir. For 
expressions using the term ra’s, see in this corpus annaha la taruu bi-amrika ra’s (2.26-27). 
The expression qalil wa-la kathir is frequently attested in the papyri. Cf. and insan miskin wa- 
laysa liqalil wa-la kathir (P.Jahn 7.4-5, late 2 nd /8 th ); wa-lam adriannahu baa qalil wa-la kathir 
(P.Jahn 17.14, 3 rd /9 th ); mimma qibali min qalil aw kathir (P.Marchand V/l 16.5, 3 rd /9 th ); fa-lam 
tasna ftdhalika qalil wa-la kathir (P.Ryl.Arab. I VI 14.4[= P.World, 179], 3 rd /9 th ). 
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13- 14. Fa-as’alu Allah al-hakam al-‘adl anyakftni ma hammani min amr al-dunya wa-l-dkhira. 
For prayers mentioning hamm (grief), see akrama Allah wajhaka bi-rahmatihi wa-abqaka wa- 
kafaka ma hammaka bi-rahmatihi (P.Marchands II 3.1, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-zada ft ihsanihi ilayka wa- 
‘indaka ft al-duna wa-l-dkhira wa-kafaka ma hammaka bi-rahmatihi (P.Marchands II 35.3-4, 
3 rd /9 th ); hafizaka Allah wa-abqaka wa-amtaa bika wa-madda ft ‘umrika wa-jaalam fidaaka wa- 
kafaka ma hammaka min amr akhiratika wa-dunyaka (CPR XVI 11.3, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-atamma 
ni‘amahu ‘ alayka wa-zada ft ihsanihi ilayka wa-jaalam fidaaka wa-la akhla makanaka wa-kafaka 
ma hammaka (CPR XVI 17.4, 3 rd /9 th ). See also the conclusion. 

14- 15. Wa-sbir wa-htasib ft-ma asabaka min sha’n hadhihi al-mara. The orthoghraphy al-mara 
instead of al-mar’a is frequent in the papyri (Hopkins § 26). The expression wa-sbir wa-htasib 
ft-ma asabaka echoes Quranic verses and hadiths. Cf. wa-sbir ‘ala ma asabaka (Q 31:17); Ibn al- 
Athlr (d. 630/1234), Usd al-ghaba ft marifat al-sahaba, ed. ‘A.M. Muawwad, and A..A. Abd al- 
Mawjud (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'Ilmiyya, 1996), vol. 6, 33, 54. 

16. Yarhamuka Allah fa-inni kaftka sha’naha. The three dots above the shin of sha’naha are 
aligned horizontally. Also placed thus above the shin of sha’nahu in line 25. For prayers using 
the root r-h-m, see in this corpus 39.13. 

16- 17. Wa-inniakhuka ka-lladhiyasurruka wa-l-hamdu li-llah. For expressions using the root 
s-r-r, see P.Horak 85, 1.10 and the examples provided in the commentary. See also in this 
corpus 35.8 and the commentary. Akhuka. For the use of kinship terms in private and 
business letters, see the discussion on children. See also Bagnall and Cribiore (2006), 85-87; 
Worp (1995), 153. 

17- 19. Wa-qadjaana khabar anna Sidbata qad waladat ghulam wa-ukhbima anna al-ukhra qad 
waladat jariya. For other references to pregnancy and childbirth in private and business 
letters, see the discussion on children. Ghulam is written with scriptio defectiva of medial a 
and the tanwin alif is absent against classical Arabic rules (Hopkins § lO.a, 167.d). I was not 
able to trace the female name Sidbata in the onamastica. The hamza is omitted in ja’na 
(Hopkins § 79.b). 

19-20. Wa-inni ukhbiruka annahu qada badaka mi’at dinar wa-tis‘at d[ananir]. Qada is written 
with an alifmamduda instead of an alifmaqsura (Hopkins § 12.c). Dinar is written with scriptio 
defectiva of medial a (Hopkins § 10.a). Of dananir only the dal and traces of the nun are still 
visible. 

21. Fa-inna hadha a[lla]dhialamu bihi and. The personal pronoun and is postponed to the 
verbal form. This practice is rarely attested in the papyri, see Grob (2010a), 148. 

21-22. For the sentence wa-ukhbiruka annahu jah[dan] ft ‘amalihi, see also in this corpus 
wa-inni ukhbiruka yd Abu Rashid anni wajadtu Najih ajhad ‘alamtuka ft ‘amalihi (6.12-13). 

22. Wa-aqra ‘ala al-Zubayr al-salam kathiran. Post-vocalic hamza is omitted in aqra 
(Hopkins § 20.b). The proper name al-Zubayr appears also in this corpus in 13.18. The alif 
maqsura of ‘ala is omitted (Hopkins § 55.i). 

23-25. Wa-akhbirhu anna alladhi kana taraka ‘indi ka-lladhi yuhibbu fa-la yahimmannahu 
sha’nahu fa-inni arju an-la yalumuni ft sha’nihi. The personal pronoun hu of akhbirhu refers to 
al-Zubayr, while the personal pronoun of sha’nahu and sha’nihi refers to the thing. The 
practice of using allusions and key-words in case of mentioning sensitive and secret 
information is quite common in papyri especially in business letters. This practice might 
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have been shaped due to the fact that many persons were involved in the correspondence 
such as the writer, the carrie etc. See Grob (2010a), 101-102. 

25-26. Wa-l-salam ‘alayka wa-aqra ‘ala ahlina kullihim al-sala[m .] Of ‘ala only the ‘ayn and 
upper traces of the lam are still visible. The mim of al-salam is missing. 
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4. 

Apology for the delay: 

A husband writes to his wife (?) 

P.Cam. Michaelides A 605 verso 26x21 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 6-7 

Dark-brown papyrus written with a medium-thick pen in black ink in 18 lines parallel to the fibers. The 
original cutting lines have been preserved on all sides. At the top, a margin of 3.8 cm has been left blank. The 
right hand margin is 2.8 cm. There are several worm holes and lacunae on the top and the bottom of the 
papyrus which have resulted in some loss of text. On side A, the address co-exists with another text written in 
a different hand. The papyrus sheet has been folded 12 times horizontally and 7 times vertically. There are 
many diacritical dots. 

The script is characterized by the way in which fa has one dot below the letter and qaf has one dot over it 
(1. 12 al-fitr; 1. 14 al-khalaf ; 1. 9 uqmu). Initial kdf is horizontally elongated with an extended base, an upper 
stroke parallel to the base line and a rightward shaft at the top (1. 9 kitabi; 1. 13 kullihi). Final ya bends 
backwards in a straight line (1. 9 kitabi). 

This letter has been written by a certain Tsa to a female addressee, whose name is 
missing, presumably his wife. After the introductory formulae, the sender explains to his 
wife the reasons for his delay. He claims that a big fight broke out between two men or two 
groups of people belonging to two different Arab tribes, Banu Mudlij being one of them. 'Isa 
says that he was informed that the two fighting groups asked for an amicable settlement 
(sulh) and thus he had to wait a few days more for the agreement to have effect. Tsa informs 
his wife further that he bought eggs for two dinars before breaking the fast of Ramadan ( al- 
fitr]) to bring to her, but all the eggs got spoiled due to the long delay and therefore he had 
to throw them away. Tsa ends his letter as usual by conveying special greetings to the wife, 
a certain Idris and his sister, most likely his children, the household, and his mother and 
those who are with here. Finally, Tsa asks his wife not to blame him and to accept his 
excuse. 

The letter is written as one block but clearly and carefully composed. There are several 
grammatical mistakes and incorrect spellings. 

Text 


Side B: 


[Ajk] <011 4]_L^ i[4 


Alii 

Ail 1 lilill Aa^. 1 J ^_ULiC- 

a linj Aluilj (yaC.) ^ V 

Lo]l j] 

(4° (jfv .. 1- .... [ ] U 1 . 

d J t-.Q ^ [ J . au.41 j 

^_il LixL J ^^ <111 <Jjau3 

u; dil j ^L-sal <111 jla ^1. I j 4U 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 
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ll^k. ^aJ3l Vi Cj.9 

(jij Vj £ 4 J ^u,'' 1 ^ 1 . 1 ^.. 1 i-° AHIj .10 

(jj^)jjJ djjjlxil Sjlx^li ^Ac. La SlA\ \ # H 

aSIL V j*l U jkili JjS £A\ <j ^V ^ .12 

Alii (_Jj-UJ 3 4 *j -v ^ I-> 1 ‘i-s. 4 n\ l .V nQQ 4_J l_il 13 
l>*^.J*^J ![j_]_i& ^\x*i j^-1]i c^lxxiq'i ^JtLi L_aLiJl # 14 
j [1] jj!& [^Ul <A c “u.^' (J^i j .15 

Ji [ (^j-JJajij ^ .16 

] Aili ^^ILa jIj V J .17 

] c^lxxiq'i .18 


Side A: 


.... [ ] <J' LS^ t> 


Diacritical dots 


(11 '(10 tra. ;di ^j (9 ^iu cjb ;Ijj11=> (8 jj (7 jhii W"" (6 ^ (5 

<_S -^3 (16 “W*.! ;i—aLaJI (14 Ais. jlz JiJ-ajJI J-i^a (13 AiUa ;La. Jjlasll ',i_y*£ (12 


Translation 


Side B: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. From ‘Isa to [ Peace be upon you]. I praise for your sake God, 

3. other than Whom there is no god. (vac.) I ask Him to give many blessings to our 
prophet Muha[mm]ad, may God’s blessings [and] 

4. peace be [upon him] abundantly. A[s for what follows,] this letter of mine [to you 
] of 

5.that we depart [ ].... what.. the tribe of Mudlij 

6 . put to the sword [ ] bleeds blood. 

7. We ask God the salvation {thr} through His mercy. It has reached us that they 

8 . asked for amicable settlement. So If God conciliate between them, 

9. I wish not to stay for a little while after (writing) my letter to you until I come (to you). 

10. By God, no buying or selling stop me (from coming). Your matter 

11 . grieves me more than the loss that happened to me. I bought for two dinars 

12 . eggs to bring them to you before al-fitr, but then this accident happened over which 
we have no power. 

13. So all the eggs spoiled and I threw them away. I ask God 

14. the compensation. Send to yourself m[an]y g[ree]tings and (send greetings) to Idris 
[and] his sister 

15. and all the household. And send to my mo[ther many greetings] and to all 
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16. those who are with her. And make su[re ] to me something, so take from her 

17. and do not blame me, because it [ 

18. And send to yourself greetings and excuse me [ 

side A: 

From Tsa to [ ]. 


Commentary 


Side B: 

2. The name of the sender is restored on the basis of the exterior address, where the 
name appears clearly. The addressee’s name is totally effaced in the interior address and 
partially readable in the exterior address, where we can read a sin, a hook, another sin and a 
ra or zay before the lacuna. Only the forenames of the sender and the addressee are given in 
both addresses. Enough space is available after the address for the restoration of the initial 
greeting salam ‘alayki which is partially effaced. 

2-4. Fa-innI ahmadu ilayki Allah alladhl la ilaha ilia huwa wa-as’aluhu an yusalll ‘ala nabiyyna 
Muhammad salla Allah ‘alayhi wa-sallam kathlran. The tasliya is a blessing of glorification type 
bestowed usually upon the prophet. This highly formulaic eulogy is mainly used to express 
one’s gratitude towards God. The tasliya appears occasionally in the opening and closing 
formulae of letters, but sometimes occurs next to the basmala. The custom of adding the 
tasliya to the basmala was introduced by the caliph Harun al-RashTd (r. 170-193/786-809), 
who decreed that in the introduction of all official documents the basmala must be 
supplemented by the tasliya. The scribe Yahya b. Khalid is said to be the first to put this 
decree into practice in 181/797 which was then introduced into legal documents and 
private letters. 282 The first attestation of the tasliya in private letters can be found in CPR 
XVI 18.4-5, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th , where it appears after the transitional element amma badu in the 
following form, fa-as’alu Allah an yusalll ‘ala Muhammad nabiyyina wa-an yuzakkiyana wa-iyyaka 
bi-l-salat ‘alayhi wa-l-salam ‘alayhi wa-rahmat Allah wa-barakatuhu. There are also several 
variants of the tasliya. Cf. wa-salla Allah ‘ala Muhammad al-nabiyy wa-sallam kathlran (P.khalili I 
17.4, 14, 3 rd /9 th and the references given in the commentary). See also wa-salla Allah ‘ala 
Muhammad al-nabiyy wa-‘ala ahlihi al-tayyibln al-akhyar (P.Marchands II 8.1, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-salla 
Allah ‘ala Muhammad al-nabiyy wa-alihi wa-sallam tasllman (CPR XVI 25.13-14, 3 rd /9 th ); salla 
Allah ‘ala Muhammad al-nabiyy wa-alihi wa-sallam kathlran (CPR XVI 31.9, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-salla Allah 
‘ala Muhammad wa-‘alajami ahlihi wa-sallam kathlran (CPR XVI 32.2-3, 3 rd /9 th ); Muhammad salla 
Allah ‘alayhi bi-l-huda wa-dln al-haqq wa-kull alladhl irtada Allah li-‘ibadihi (Sijpesteijn (2013), 
8.5-7, 2 nd /8 th and the examples provided in the commentary). 

5-6. These two lines are for the most part illegible due to the ink is being effaced. Banu 
Mudlij is a sub tribe of the north-Arabian tribe of Kinana. They participated in the conquest 
of Egypt and they are said to have settled with a group of Himyar in Khirbita in the western 


282 See P.Cair.Arab I, 215-216; P.Khalili 1,148; Grob (2010a), 27, note 11. 
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edge of the Delta . 283 Al-sayf[ ] yaqturu dam. Tanwm alif is missing in the direct object which 
would have been obligatory in classical Arabic (Hopkins § 167.d). 

7. Fa-nas’alu Allah al-khalas bi-rahmatihi. The post-consonantal medial hamza is omitted in 
fa-nas’alu (Hopkins § 26). Also written so in line 14. Bi-r of bi-rahmatihi is written twice by the 
scribe, who indicated his mistake by crossing out the first part. 

8 . Qad talabu al-sulh fa-in Allah aslaha dhat baynihim. For the term sulh (amicable 
settlement), see J. Schacht, An introduction to Islamic law (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982), 148, 
181. The ta of dhat lacks an upward curve on the left. 

9. Rajawtu alia uqlmu bad kitabi ilaykum shay’ hatta aqdim. The ta of rajawtu has two 
vertical dots over the right hand tip and lacks an upward curve on the left. The particle 
hatta is written with an alifmamduda instead of an alifmaqsura (Hopkins § 12.d). Also written 
thus in lines 13 and 14. Shay’ lacks the tanwm alif, which is obligatory in classical Arabic 
(Hopkins § 167.d). 

10. The post-vocalic hamza is omitted in ishtira’ (Hopkins § 21.b). 

11. Ala is written without the final alifmaqsura (Hopkins § 55.i). Dmarayn is written with 
scriptio defectiva of medial a (Hopkins § 10.a). The ta marbuta of al-khassara has an upward 
shaft at the top. The three dots above the shin of ashadda are aligned horizontally. Also 
placed thus above the shin of shay’ in line 10 and ishtira in line 11 . 

12. Bayd. Tanwm alif is missing in the direct object (Hopkins § 167.d). For other 
attestations of eggs in the papyri, see P.GrohmannWirtsch. 18.5, 3 rd /9 th . Li-aqdima bihi 
ilaykum qabl al-fitr hatta ja a amr la taqa land bihi. References to Td al-fitr or the feast of the 
breaking of the fast are well attested in letters. Cf. ma kuntu atrukuka bi-salamatika taghibu 
‘anm ft al-fitr wa-ana taraktuka tuftiru ‘indahum wa-tudahl ‘indi taraktana fi al-fitr mithl al- 
masakin (P.Marchand II 2.11-13, 3 rd /9 th ); inni uqimu i/d al-fitr in sha’a Allah (P.Marchands II 
14.4, 3 rd /9 th ) ; wa-dhakarta anaka turidu al-qudum ilayna bad al-fitr in sha’a Allah (P.Marchands 
V/l 20.13, 3 rd /9 th ). The word id is also attested in the papyri; cf. la taqta' bi ft hadha al-td 
(P.Marchands V/l 8r.4, v.2, 3 rd /9 th ). For more extensive discussion on T< d al-fitr, see chapter 
two, feasts and festivities. The post-vocalic hamza is omitted in ja’a (Hopkins § 21.a). 

13. Fa-nas’alu Allah al-khalaf. For expressions mentioning khalaf (the compensation), see 
fa-as’alu Allah an yuajjl ‘alayka nafaat al-hajj wa-khalaf al-hajj sari (P.Marchand III 3.4-5, 
3 rd / 9 th ). 

14-15. The orthography aqri instead of aqri’ reflects the construction of the verb as a 
verbum tertiaeya rather than a verbum tertiae Hamzatae (Hopkins § 79.a). The expression ahl 
al-bayt appears also in this corpus in 41.10. 

16-18. These three lines are for the most part illegible and incomprehensible due to the 
fragmentary state of the bottom of the papyrus. 

Side A: 


283 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 142; al-Maqnzi (d. 845/1442), al-Mawa‘iz wa-l-i‘tibar fi dhikr al-khitat wa-l-athar, ed. 
A.F. Sayyid, (London: al-Furqan Islamic Heritage Foundation, 2002-2003), vol. 4, 48; al-Sam anT, al-Ansab, vol. 11, 
197. 
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In order to write the address on the back side the scribe flipped the papyrus over 
around the horizontal axis with respect to the written lines, i.e. the way one would turn 
over a playing card lying on the table. On the left hand side next to the address, traces of ink 
are still visible, the reconstruction and translation of which are impossible. 
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5. 

Sending items of clothing: 

A man writes to his family 

P.Cam.Michaelides Q19 19x16 i st _ 2 nd / 7 th - 8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 8-9 

Middle-brown papyrus written with a thin pen in black ink in 12 lines across the fibers. The papyrus fibers are 
frayed at the right hand side which have resulted in a damage to the text. Similarly, the top left corner is 
missing resulting in a loss of few characters at the end of the first three lines after the basmala. The original 
cutting lines have partially been preserved on all sides. At the bottom, a margin of 2 cm has been left blank. On 
side B, the address and another text written in the same hand in 5 lines parallel to the fibers are still 
preserved. The letter has been folded 5 times horizontally, but there are no vertical folds perceptible. There 
are several diacritical dots. 

The text shows many features of the early script, i.e. the upper part of dal/dhal bends backwards to the 
right (1. 3 ahmadu, alladhi; 1. 7 fa-idha ). The ra is extremely short (1. 2 Bahr, 1. 5 al-khayr). The medial ‘ayn is open 
at the top (1. 2 Rabia ; 1. 4 ba'du; 1. 6 al-nima, al-‘afiya). Fa has one dot below the letter, whereas qaf has one dot 
over it (1. 6 fadlihi, al-’afiya, qadaihi). The tail of the final mim is extremely short (1. 1 bi-sm; 1. 5 tamam). The 
ligature of lam-alif appears in two forms: with a triangular opened or closed base at the bottom (1. 3 Id; 1.11 ila) 
and v-shaped (1. 3 ila). Final ya extends backwards in a straight line (1. 3 fa-inni, alladhi). 

In this letter, a certain Bahr b. RabTa writes to two women known as Umm ‘Amur and 
Umm Nujiyyat and his entire family. The sender asks the two ladies to send him a pair of 
sandals, two laces and a shirt with a trustworthy person as soon as possible. The sender 
then wonders about the reason that prevented them from writing to him about their news 
and condition. Bahr closes his letter with the final salam greeting, skipping common 
blessings and salutations. On the back of the papyrus, the exterior address co-exists with 
traces of 4 lines which are recognizable but not enough to extract a continuous sense from 
them. 

The letter shows some spelling and grammatical mistakes. The voice of the letter is 
addressed in the masculine plural, while the letter is addressed basically to two women. The 
relationship between the sender and the two female addressees is not clear, but the voice of 
the letter indicates a very close kinship. The two women are most probably Bahr’s wives. 

Text 

Side A: 

<111 .1 

(*'[j fl <JI Ew Jlj* .2 

[(vac.)] VI <11 V tfill <111 ^1 ^ .3 

[u] >■' LI L^jjA. ^£[^>±kl] [x]_xj Lai .4 

^Laj <111 <JLaj jJ< 1' j <_[_lixl]l ,_^a [^S^jjaiJ ^1 l]_11 £ _5 

fiLjaS <JSxllj <Lja3 i o[jL_y]-ll j j Lille. < ax ‘ill _6 

1313 <4113 y^l ( _ s Ac. Lai [oUjc.] La (fiLjaS) <JC. j )llj .7 

[u-] Ji > a^ (Jl lyirjli 13 a .8 
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llill Ijn^'i yl IiLa Vj 4_1^J .9 

tiilj Lil aA 1 \ JLoij Loj j ^IaL-uj .10 

VI liJI 1 j"ix n Vj i. ]1 4 C‘il-Vi ^3j .H 

<aj 4 j£^)Jj 4A11 [c^]jj [^j\c ^aluilljj .12 

Side B: 

•G*' J' lW _>[—=H cT*] 

jl£ [ ] C-SLO Jl <_s>hjl jj^- ?' f-[ .1 

] U <111 (j jl£ [ jl .2 

l.lpja) [ ] liLjlj UL.[ .3 

fLA\ lSJ^j [ ]t IjaIc. .i^jj Vj .4 

Diacritical dots 

Side A: 

j(JLuii (10 i j 4 Xij (9 *(jjjljilxjla (g (7 *<Ljaa * 4 _Axill (5 (5 ^j>’ <| (2 

4ili (12 UJl 4 j"i* jj % n^j ‘A jdilkj (H 4 jqxllj 

Side B: 

jjaill ;U^j& ;Aa .jj (4 IajAaS jiiljjlj (3 U. (2 Ui^> j^s^l ;<_s j^' (1 ‘Wjj (address 

Translation 

Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the [Com]passionate, [the Mer]ciful. 

2. From Bahr b. Rabl[‘a] to Umm ‘Am[ur and] Umm Nujiyyat and [all] our family. 

3. Peace be upon you. I praise for your sake God, other than Whom there is no god. 

[(vac.)] 

4. As for what foll[ows], [I want to] let you know our news, namely that we are well and 
in good heal[th,] 

5. as [you wish] of [the wellbeing] and the beneficence. We ask God the completion 

6 . of His favour upon us and you and the [increase] in His munificence and the comfort 

in His judgement 

7. and the wish for {His judgement} what [He has.] As for what comes after, when 

8 . [this letter of mine] reaches you, send me my sandals and two goo[d] laces and a shirt. 

9. I do not know wh[at] prevents you from writing to me about your news and 

10. your sound condition and [your needs and what] happened. We ask God the wellbeing 
for us and you. 
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11. (And know that) Hablba has sifted the[ ] to me letters. And send to me only with a 
trustworthy person. 

12. [Peace be upon you] and God’s mercy and blessings. 

Side B: 

[From Bahr b.] RabTa to his family 

1. ]. Umm ‘Amur, consider to send to 

2. if] Sahl b. ‘Abd Allah came [ 

3. ].until it reaches you [ 

4. There is no.with us [ 

Commentary 


[ ] your matter that 

and i]nform him 
] hard 

] and send to yourself from me greetings. 


Side A: 

2. For the name Bahr and other possible readings, see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 27. As for 
the female name Nujiyyat, see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 71-2. A number of other names listed 
by al-Dhahabl and Ibn Ma’kul are also possible, e.g. Najlh and Nujiyya. See al-Dhahabl, 
Mushtabih, 71-2; Ibn Ma’kul, Ikmal, vol. 1, 500-502. Note that these names are recorded 
without medial a in both sources. The scribe first wrote Nujiyy (A^) and then added an alif 
to it. The name ‘Amur is restored on the basis of side B, where the name appears clearly. I 
was not able to trace the name ‘Amur in the onamastica. 

3. Salam ‘alaykum fa-inniahmadu ilaykum Allah alladhi la ilah ilia huwa. Ilah is written with a 
little hook between the lam and ha for the long a (Hopkins § ll). A vacant space is to be 
expected after the hamdala, in view of the fact that the transitional element amma ba‘du 
appears in the next line. 

4. Amma ba'du fa-inni ukhbirukum min khabarina anna salimm salihun. The casus obliquus of 
the sound masculine plural is used in salimm where classical Arabic requires the casus rectus 
(Hopkins § 86.a). Salihun is spelled defectively without long a (Hopkins § 10). An exact 
parallel for this formula can be found in P.RagibLettres 12.4. See also fa-inni ukhbiruka min 
khabarina anna salimm sallhln (P.Heid.Arab. II 24.4, 2 nd / 8 th and the examples provided in the 
commentary). 

5. Ka-lladhIyasurrukum min al- afiya wa-l-khayr. An exact parallel for this formula is not 
attested, but see ka-lladhlyasurruka bi-hamd Allah ilia khayr (P.RagibLettres 9r.5-6, 2 nd /8 th ); ka- 
lladhl yasurruka bi-hamd Allah ‘alayna wa-nimatihi (P.RagibLettres 9.v4, 2 nd /8 th ); ka-lladhl 
yasurruka wa-rabbuna mahmud (P.RagibLettres 11.4-5, 2 nd /8 th ); ala ma yasurruka wa-rabbuna 
mahmud (P.Khalili I 15r.4-5, 2 nd /8 th ). The yd’ of alladhi can be seen extending below the 
lacuna. The nun of min is still visible. 

5-7. Nas’alu Allah tamam al-nima ‘alayna wa-‘alaykum wa-l-ziyada min fadlihi wa-l-‘afiya fl 
qadaihi wa-l-raghba fl {qadaihi} ma ‘indahu. The first part of this formula and variants of it are 
well attested in letters. See for example nas’alu Allah tamam nimatihi ‘alayna wa-‘alaykum wa- 
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l-ziyada min fadlihi fa-innama nahnu bihi wa-lahu (P.Jahn 5.4-5, 2 nd /8 th ); nas’alu Allah tamdm 
nimatihi ‘alayna wa-‘alayka wa-l-ziyada min fadlihi wa-l-rizq hihi wa-l-tawflq find bi-khayr wa-bi- 
rida (P.Khalili 115r.5-7, 2 nd /8 th ); nas’alu Allah tamdm al-mma ‘alayna wa-‘alayka wa-l-ziyada min 
fadlihi (P.Khalili 115v.4-5, 2 nd /8 th ); nas’alu Allah afiyatahu wa-karamat al-akhira (P.RagibLettres 
9r.6, 2 nd /8 th ); fa-nas’alu Allah tamdm al-mma land wa-lakum bi-‘afiyat al-dunya wa-karamat al- 
akhira (P.RagibLettres 9v.4-6, 2 nd / 8 th ); as’alu Allah tamdm al-mma ‘alayna wa-‘alayka wa-l-ziyada 
min fadlihi in sha’a Allah an yafalana wa-iyyaka mimman yamalu bi-taatihi wa-yajtanibu 
ghadabahu wa-yabtaghi mardatahu (P.RagibLettres 11.5-7, 2 nd /8 th ). Post-vocalic hamza in 
nas’alu is omitted while the preceding short vowel is lengthened (Hopkins § 20). 

6. Of al-ziyada only traces of the alif and lam before the lacuna and the ta marbuta at the 
end of the lacuna are still preserved. Al-afiya is written with scriptio defectiva of long a 
(Hopkins § 10.c). Also written so in line 10. Qadaihi is written without the post-vocalic 
hamza as it is written in line 7 (Hopkins § 21.c). 

7. The expression amma ‘ala ithr dhalika is alternative to the transitional element amma 
ba'du (Hopkins § 106). The same expression appears in this corpus in 8.7 and in Ragib 
(2011), 273-284. For more about this formula, see chapter one, formulary. The scribe crossed 
out the word qadaihi by means of a horizontal line. 

8. Fa-idha jaakum kitabi hadha fa-b‘athu. The combination of a formula with fa-idha 
jaaka/um kitabi hadha + fa + imperative appears frequently in administrative letters. 
Commonly, the sender instructs the addressee to do something as soon as he reads the 
letter. Imperatives such as ib'ath, unzur, uktub, ‘ajjil, khudh and arsil are often used. Cf. fa-idha 
jaaka kitabi hadha fa-arsil ilayya (P.Heid.Arab. I 4.3, dated 90/709-710); fa-idha ja aka kitabi 
hadha fa-khudh (P.Cair.Arab. Ill 148.6, dated 90/708-710); fa-idha ja aka kitabi hadha fa-‘ajjil 
(P.Heid.Arab. I 13.2, dated 91/710); fa-idha jaaka kitabi hadha fa-stakhrij (P.Qurra 3.10, dated 
91/709-710). The expression is also well attested in private correspondences using mainly 
the same imperatives; cf. fa-idha jaakum kitabi hadha fa-ktubu land (P.RagibLettres 9r.7, 
2 nd /8 th ); fa-idha jaakum kitabi hadha fa-ktubu ilayna (P.RagibLettres 12.4, 2 nd /8 th ). The 
expression can also be reversed as follows, fa-nzur amtaa Allah bika idhajaaka kitabi hadha fa- 
shtari (P.Horak 85.6, 2 nd /8 th and the examples given in the commentary). Jaakum is written 
without the post-vocalic hamza (Hopkins § 21.a). Kitabi is written defectively with scriptio 
defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.a). 

8-9. Fa-b‘athu li bi-na‘li wa-shirakayn hasanayn wa-bi-qamis badla. The Arab usage of 
footwear goes back to the pre-Islamic times due to the harsh desert landscape of the 
Arabian Peninsula. 284 Arab footwear for males and females usually fell into one of two main 
categories. First, na‘l (pi. nial ) a pair of sandals, which could be made of palm fiber, smooth 
leather, or leather with animal hair with one or two laces shirak (pi. shuruk ) or zimam (pi. 
azimma). 28 5 In pre-Islamic times, wearing fine sandals were a mark of a high-ranking 
personage, but after the advent of Islam, the prophet apparently considered the nal to be 


284 Many of the ancient inscriptions show some sort of distinctive shoe or sandal. The Talmud specifically 
mentions that the sandals worn by the Arabs are “close-fitting” and that they “are knotted tightly by the 
shoemakers”(Tractate, yevamot, 102a; Shabbat, 112a). The historian Strabo emphasizes this fact when says of 
the Arab Nabataeans that “they go without tunics, with girdles about their loins and with slippers on their 
feet,” Y. Stilllman, Arab dress a short history from the dawn of Islam to modern times (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 7, 9. 

285 P.World, 156 a.8, 3 rd /9 th . 
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the norm in male footwear. It is said that the prophet usually wore double-laced sandals of 
tanned leather without animal hair . 286 The second category is the khuff (pi. khifafo r akhfaf), 
which is a sort of shoe or boot made of leather. A person who did not have a pair of sandals 
could wear khuff instead, but according to one tradition that probably reflected an ascetic 
tendency to consider khuff to be luxurious, the prophet recommended that one should cut 
the upper part of the boot down to ankle length . 287 The attestation of na‘l in the papyri 
refers either to soles of shoes or sandals/slippers. The price of a pair of soles seems to have 
fluctuated between one to two dirhams depending on the quality and the kind of shoes for 
which the soles were made. For example, a pair of sirar soles costs two dirhams, whereas a 
pair of hidha soles costs only the half price (“nal sirar bi-dirhaman wa-na‘l hidha bi-dirham ,” 
P.Marchands III 9.11, 3 rd /9 th ). A special pair of sandals, whose soles were imported from 
India “Sind” and whose laces were made in TinnTs 288 costs a quarter of a dinar (“na 7 sindi bi- 
zimam tinnisi bi-rub‘ dinar," P.World, 156a.8, 3 rd / 9 th ). 289 The price of the khifaf was almost 
closer to the price of the soles than to the price of the sandals. The price change was due to 
the size of the khuff, as the letters show. For instance, a small pair of sandals for a girl of 
seven years old costs two dirhams. Another one for a girl of ten years old costs two dirhams 
and one daniq (P.Marchands III 41.5-6, 3 rd /9 th ). These two pairs of sandals were the cheapest 
sandals in the Fustat markets . 290 

Qamis (pi. qumus or qumsan or aqmisa ) was the basic body shirt. It was worn by both sexes 
and children alike many items of the Islamic attire. It ranged from mid-thigh to full length 
and could have long or short sleeves with a round hole for the neck and with or without an 
opening in the front. A variety of robes and tunics, e.g. thawb, jubba and hulla could have 
been worn over the qamis. 291 Arabic papyri do not tell us much about shirts and their prices 
in early Muslim Egypt. Fiterary sources, on the other hand, inform us that an agreement 
was made between the Muslim conquerors and the indigenous Egyptians after the Arab 
conquest of Egypt. According to the sourecs, the agreement stipulates that the Copts are 
required to deliver one shirt for each Muslim soldier every year . 292 Arabic papyri confirm 
this fact. To be sure, in one official letter, the governor Qurra b. sharik asks the local official 
of Ishqaw/Aphrodit to send to him the shirts that have been allotted upon the people of his 
district (“ fa-nzur al-qumus allati ‘ala ardikafa-'ajjil biha ilayya wahina tanzur fi al-qumus/kitabi fa- 
la tu’akhkhranna minha shay’ fa-inni urldu an ursil biha ila amir al-muminin in shaa Allah,” 
P.BeckerPAF 5.[Abu Safiyya 42]4-10, dated 90/709). 293 On the other side, a private list records 
two different prices for two shirts, one for fifteen carats and the other for eight carats and a 
half of a carat (P.GrohmannWirtsch. 16r.2, 8 , 3 rd /9 th ). The qamis badla should perhaps be 


286 Stilllman (2000), 22. 

287 Stilllman (2000), 21-22. See also Ahsan (1979), 47-48. 

288 TinnTs is an ancient town located near Damietta. The city was so famous for its unique textiles as many 
papyri and narrative sources indicate, see P.Marchands III 33. 8, 10 3 rd /9 th ; Nasir Khusraw, Safr namah (1993), 
91-94; Ibn Hawqal, Surat al-ard, 143; al-Hamawi, Mujam, vol. 2, 51-54; al-MaqrlzT, al-Mawaiz, vol.l, 496-511. 

289 See also wa-ana mu’ajil ilayka bi-l-na’l wa-l-kisa, P.Marchands V/l 6.4-5, 3 rd /9 th ; baathtu ilayka bi-l-mahbas wa-l- 
ahwar wa-l-nal, P.Marchands II 37.2,3 rd /9 th . See also Dozy (1845), 421-424. 

290 wa-shtarl If khuffayn li-rijll, P.Marchands II 3.7, 3 rd /9 th ; wa-ana usibu laha al-khuffayn in shaa Allah, P.Marchands 
II 9.19, 3 rd /9 th ; khifdfan liAblAdiyy, P.Marchands II 11.4, 3 rd /9 th . 

291 Stilllman (2000), 12; Ahsan (1979), 36-39. 

292 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 151-152; al-Baladhurl, Buldan, 215. 

293 See also Sijpesteijn (2013), 3.8, 2 nd /8 th and the commentary. 
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interpreted as a specific kind of garment rather than a shirt for which the word qamis was 
commonly used. 

9. The upper traces of the dhal and alifof madha are still visible. The word yamnaukum 
can be made out with difficulty. 

10. Salamatikum is written defectively without the long a (Hopkins § lO.a). The 
expression wa-hawaijikum is restored on the basis of countless parallels. The fa of fu’ila is 
missing in the lacuna. 

12. Wa-[l-salam ‘alaykum wa-rahmat] Allah wa-barakatuhu. Wa-barakatuhu is written with 
scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § 10.a). See also 2.37 and the commentary. Ma‘a dha thiqa. 
The orthography dha is written with an alif mamduda after the preposition maa where 
classical Arabic requires the genitive dhi (Hopkins § 164.c.ii). Expressions using the word 
thiqa are frequent in the papyri. Cf. ibath bihi ilayya maa dhi thiqa (P.David-WeillLouvre 12- 
13.18, 2 nd /8 th ); fa-kun fihi thiqa (Sijpesteijn (2013), 3.15-16, 17.12, 23.29); wa-kun thiqa fima 
qibalaka (Sijpesteijn (2013), 15.15); idha baathta bihifa-maa thiqa (Sijpesteijn (2013), 28.14, all 
2 nd /8 th ). 


Side B: 

[Min Bah]r b. Rabia ila ahlihi. Of Bahr only the ra is still visible. The names of the 
addressees are replaced by the word ahlihi and the addressees’ domicile is unspecific, 
suggesting that the delivery of the letter was entrusted to an informal carrier, who could 
have been either a family member or a client who used to deliver letters on a regular basis. 
See also the discussion on the complaint about lack of prompt replies to one’s written 
messages in chapter one. For the term ahl, see the discussion on children in chapter two. 
After a short vacant space another text is added by the same hand in four lines. The text is 
incomprehensible due to the fragmentary state of the papyrus. 

1. The status constructus is written as one word in an-b‘athi instead of an tabathi (Hopkins 
§ 51.d). 

2. A mim is still visible at the beginning of the line. The name Sahl appears also in this 
corpus in 12.3. 
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6 . 

Reporting on some relatives: 

A woman writes to two male relatives 

P.Cam.Michaelides A1354 verso 41 x 23 2 nd / 8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 10 

The text is written in black ink with a medium-thick pen in 15 lines parallel to the fibers. There is a lacuna at 
the top right corner resulting in the loss of the half of the basmala. The ink has faded at the top making 
difficulties in reading. The original cutting lines have been preserved on all sides. A broad margin of 10 cm has 
been left blank at the bottom. The top margin is about 6 cm and the right hand margin is about 2.5 cm. There 
are many diacritical dots. 

The script is characterized by the way in which the characters are horizontally elongated especially at the 
end of the line (1. 7 ukhbiruka; 1. 8 yasurruka; 1. 11 alayka) and large spaces have been left blank between lines. 
For more about the physical description of the papyrus and the script, see the introduction to no. 3. 

In this letter, a certain Umm Zura writes to two male addressees, i.e. Abu TamTm and 
Abu Rashid. The letter is basically sent to Abu TamTm as stated in the interior address. At 
the bottom and after the letter was completed and closed by salutations and the final salam 
greeting, Umm Zura added a short note to Abu Rashid, suggesting that Abu TamTm and Abu 
Rashid were living in the same place or at least not far from each other so that the letter or 
the information in it could be exchanged with ease. Umm Zura starts her letter by 
informing Abu TamTm about her wellbeing as well as the wellbeing of his son TamTm and his 
family. Umm Zura then ends her letter to Abu TamTm by sending him greetings from 
Yahya, JamTl and NajTh. After a short vacant space of one cm wide, Umm Zura informs Abu 
Rashid that NajTh seems to her to be a good person who is very serious in his work. 

The letter is written by the same hand that penned letter 3. Within the letter, the 
references to the addressees fluctuate between the plural, dual and singular. The scribe 
makes some grammatical mistakes and incorrect spellings similar to those on letter 3. The 
letter is, however, well written and composed. 

Text 


^ JJ (d l> 

(_s51! <111 tdill Aa^I ■ 4 f r - (djal 

<aLo ^ji axj u ja yi <ii y 

<111 UjouS <11 Aas 2' j Ia£ <aE«a 


( _ja j liAxj! ^ <JI (_£Ul! 

j LuaII g^ISa 
Ia£ 3 ^iLol tdijl -J <1 (j! 

UE j=^l£ <1 a!j <AAGk. j j <111 
fAjlc . (j'j 

(vac.) 44- fEJlj (vac.) 

CllAa .j Aiil _j jjLj j 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.10 

.11 

.12 
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j 4 _Loc. .ig ~n! i > \ 3 

l^J La 4_Illj tilli-a^La ^j\j V (jl ^ic. # 14 

^ .15 


Diacritical dots 


(13 j ;jjG (21 <» 5 L 2 c. ;u' (10 (9 ;^i ;jl (8 * 4 l;HjJI (7 j-“ (6 t> (2 

j^LLo (15 ^ jtiliLovLo j^iiL (14 ^Vi^lc. 


Translation 

1. [in the name of God, the] Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. To Abu Tamlm from Umm Zur'a. 

3. Peace be upon you. I praise for your sake God, other than Whom, 

4. there is no god. As for what follows, I want to let you know that I am well 

5. and in good health, as you wish, God be praised. We ask God, 

6 . to Whom the destiny of everything is due, to protect us and you from 

7. evils of this world and the hereafter. I inform you 

8 . that your son Tamlm is well and in good health which will please you, 

9. through God’s benevolence and mercy, and his whole family is as you wish. 

10. Yahya and Jamil and Najlh send to you 

11. greetings, (vac.) Peace be upon you. (vac.) 

12 . I inform you, Abu Rashid, that I found 

13. Najlh serious in his work and he is keen not to 

14. make you blame him. By God, he appears to me 

15. as only a good person. 


Commentary 

2. The name of the addressee can only be made out with difficulty. The ya of Abf can be 
seen extending underneath the lacuna. For the name Zur'a, see Gratzl (1906), 28. See also 
P.Khurasan 26.14, dated 147/765; 32.12, dated 148/765. 

4- 5. Fa-inm ukhibrukuma annx salima saliha kama yasurrukuma wa-l-hamdu li-llah. For 
parallels, see in this corpus 5.4-5 and the examples provided in the commentary. Only traces 
of ink of wa-l-hamdu can be seen, but the reading is certain. Salima saliha are written 
defectively without medial a (Hopkins § lO.a). The dual used here contrasts with the 
singular used in the the rest of the letter. See also the plural in line 9. 

5- 7. Fa-nas’alu Allah alladhi ilayhi masir kull shay’ an yafina wa-iyyakum min makarih al- 
dunya wa-l-ahkira. For this expression, see in this corpus fa-nas’alu Allah alladhi ilayhi maradd 
kull shay’ an yafina wa-iyyaka min makarih al-dunya wa-l-akhira (3.8-9). The post-consonantal 
medial hamza is omitted in fa-nas’alu (Hopkins § 26). Status constructus is written as one 
word in a(n)-ya‘fika (Hopkins § 5l). Alif maqsura is omitted in ‘ala (Hopkins § 55.i). Also 
written thus in lines 14 and 15. For the expression al-dunya wa-l-ahkira, see Grob (2010a), 45. 
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7-9. Wa-ukhbiruka anna ibnaka Tamm salim salih kama yasurruka min fadl Allah wa- 
rahmatihi. Salih is written with scriptio defectiva of medial a (Hopkins § lO.a). The same 
TamTm also appears in 3.10. The ra of wa-rahmatihi is very short and the mim is written 
above the line, but the word cannot be read differently. Compare this mim with the mim of 
Jamil in the next line. 

9. Kama tuhibbuna. The plural used here contrasts with the singular and the dual used in 
the rest of the letter. 

10. The name Jamil appears also in this corpus in 34.4, 7. For the name Najlh and other 
possible readings such as Bahbah, Nakhikh, Nuhayh and Bujbuj, see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 24. 

11. A short vacant space is left at the end of this line signaling the end of the letter to 
Abu TamTm. 

12-13. Wa-inni ukhbiruka yd Abu Rashid anni wajadtu Najih ajhad ‘alamtuka fi ‘amalihi. For 
similar expressions, see in this corpus wa-ukhbiruka annahu jahdan fi ‘amalih (3.21-22). The 
particle yd is written as part of the following word and the long a is spelled defectively in 
yabu (Hopkins § lO.d). The orthography ‘alamtuka is written against classical Arabic 
alamtuka. See also letter 3.9. 

14. A little v-shaped sign is written above the lam-alifof ilia. For other attestations of this 
sign in the papyri, see P.World, 87. 
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7. 


“Seeing you is my wish before death,”: 

A man writes to a female relative 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2607 17.1 x 22.8 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 11-12 

Light-brown papyrus written in black ink with a medium-thick pen by a neat hand across the fibers. The left 
hand side is lost with a considerable loss of text. Likewise, the letter is incomplete at the bottom where an 
unknown number of lines is missing. The original cutting lines are still preserved at the top and the right hand 
side. The papyrus has been folded 6 times vertically, but there are no horizontal folds perceptible. Diacritical 
dots are sparingly added. 

The script is characterized by the way in which final alif extends below the base line (1. 3 fa-inni; 1. 5 ‘afana). 
Sad is horizontally elongated (1. 7 sibyant). The lower stroke of initial ‘ayn extends to the right (1. 2 ‘Abd Allah; 1. 
9 ‘alayna). Final ya occasionally returns to the right (1. 7 qiball; 11. 6,11 ft). 

In this letter, a certain ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad writes to a woman called Unaysa bt. Tsa 
expressing his painful longing and wishes to see her before death while she is well and in 
good health. ‘Abd Allah informs Unaysa that he is well and in good health as well as his 
family (wife) and children. The body of the letter is very rhetorical and full of blessings and 
prayers for the addressee. The relationship between the sender and the female addressee is 
unclear. The tone of the letter suggests, however, a very close kinship. Unaysa is probably 
‘Abd Allah’s mother or sister. 

The letter is well written and composed with some means to highlight the text. It shows 
few spelling and grammatical mistakes indicating the writer’s good command of the 
language and the writing. 


Text 


Side A: 


A. Ill ^ 

d in I <il! # 2 

aIII dlil! ^ ils liLic- ^lui .3 
(vac.) j* VI <11 V .4 
[cdUl j U.]_iiu Ualc. cSlLjl j <111 Lisle. Lai .5 

[duiS <jle Jjllllj] lilli j] <jl <jii. ^ J. .6 

[JU. t >U]_^.l ^ic. c _ s -[—j\—].^-I aI Ulj 4 j11 .7 

J ^LLL La [jJ Lj^ll .SsL V <U .8 

[<111 Uuila dl^all ]—^J jfVlll VI 1 Vile. <CLaj <daxj ^a .9 

[jiijl U^. VI l...,1 J>a 11 l—Ujall .10 

[<111 Li jl jjSj] Li o^ii .1 is* .11 

Lc.j] ,iljc. j.]_j [j]l <LLj .12 


Side B: 
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ciujl SjoluI (vac.) 
-Oil 




Diacritical dots 


(12 (7 (6 axj (5 4 jk (3 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. From ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad to Umm [ ] Un[aysa bt. 7sa] 

3. Peace be upon you. I praise for your sake God, other than W[hom] 

4. there is no god. (vac.) 

5. As for what follows, may God grant us and you protection with which He makes [us 
and you reach] 

6 . the immense of His mercy in His paradise. Verily He is the One Who has [cjontrol over 
this [and power to do it. I am writing to you,] 

7. whereas I and those who are with me, namely my family and my chi[ldre]n are in the 
b[est condition,] 

8 . God be praised. We do not miss of the goods of this world [and] we do not need [ 

9. from His favor and His bounty upon us, except for sight of your fa[ce before death. I 
ask God] 

10 . the near (and) the responsive not to let [me die till I look] 

11. at your face, i[n] the best [way possible, if God wills.] 

12. I ask Him t[o] be plea[sed] with you [and us 

Side B: 

[From ‘Abd All]ah b. Muhammad to (vac.) Unaysa bt. Isa. Deliver may the mercy 

of God be upon you 

Commentary 


Side A: 

2 . Ila is written with a long space between the alif and lam, while the ya returns 
horizontally backwards to cover the space. Of the kunya of the female addressee only the 
prefix Umm is preserved. The alif and nun of Unaysa are still visible. The name is 
reconstructed on the basis of the exterior address, where the name is clearly readable. For 
this name, see Gratzl (1906), 41. 

3-4. The backward bending ya of alladhi can still be seen. A long vacant space has been 
left after the hamdala. 
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5-6. For parallels of the blessing ‘afana Allah wa-iyyaki ‘ afiya yuballighuna wa-iyyaki biha 
jasim rahmatihi ft jannatihi, see in this corpus ‘ afana Allah wa-iyyakum ‘afiya yudkhiluna wa- 
iyyakum biha al-janna bi-rahmatihi wa-yunajtna wa-iyyakum min shukhtihi wa-min al-nar bi- 
rahmatihi (42.6-8). The expression jasim rahmatihi is unattested in the papyri, at the best of 
my knowledge. 

6. The expression fa-innahu waliyy dhalika wa-l-qadir ‘alayhi is reconstructed on the basis 
of countless parallels. See for example P.Khalili I 18.20, 3 rd /9 th and the references given in 
the commentary. See also fa-innahu waliyy dhalika wa-l-qadir ‘alayhi wa-l-marghub ilayhi fthi 
(P.BerkArab. I 3.5-6, 2 nd /8 th ). 

7. For the expression and wa-man qibalt, see in this corpus 38.6 and the commentary. See 
also the discussion on women of the house in chapter two. The orthography ‘al is written for 
‘ ala which is frequent in the papyri (Hopkins § 55). For al-sibyan in the papyri, see Sijpesteijn 
(2013), 33.4, 2 nd /8 th and the examples given in the commentary. See also the discussion on 
children in chapter two. The expression ‘ ala ahsan hal is restored on the basis of parallels; cf. 
katabtu ilayka kitabt hadha wa-ana ‘ala ahsan hal wa-llah mahmud (P.Horak 85.5, 2 nd /8 th ); fa-innt 
katabtu ilayka kitabt hadha wa-lladht tuhibbu anyablughaka ‘an khassatina wa-hal ma qibalana ‘ala 
ahsan hal wa-l-rabb mahmud (CPR XVI 4.4-6, 2 nd /8 th ); katabtu ilayka kitabt hadha wa-ana wa-man 
qibalt ‘ala ahsan al-hal wa-llah mahmud (P.RagibFettres 6.3, 3 rd /9 th ). The term ahl(ihi ) appears 
frequently in this corpus, see 3.26; 5.2, address; 6.9; 8.3; 9.4; 17v.3; 27.13; 31.2,13; 32.11; 33.5; 
41.11. See also the discussions on women of the house and children in chapter two. 

10. Al-qartb al-mujtb. The two adjectives refer to attributes of God. For similar eulogies; 
cf. al-lattf al-khabtr al-qadir ‘ala ma yurtdu (Sijpesteijn (2013), 33.8, 2 nd /8 th and the 
commentary). See also in this corpus Allah al-hakam al-‘adl (3.13). 

9-11. Ilia al-nazara ft waj[hiki qabla al-mawt fa-as’alu Allah] al-qartb al-mujtb an-la yumtt[ant 
hatta anzur ] ft wajhiki ‘a[la] ahsan ma [yakun in shaa Allah]. This expression is restored on the 
basis of parallels, see in this corpus wa-la amatant hatta yuriyant Allah wujuhakum qabla al- 
mawt ft khayr wa-afiya (23.14-15 and the examples provided in the commentary). See also 
wa-an yuriyant wajhaka qabl al-mawat (3.3). The upper traces of the long a of hatta and the alif 
of anzur are still visible above the lacuna. 

12. Wa-as’aluhu anyarda ‘anki. The post-consonantal medial hamza is omitted in as’aluhu 
(Hopkins § 26). 

Side B: 

The first name of the sender is restored on the basis of the internal address. Ibnat is 
written with a ta maftuha in the status constructus which is an archaic spelling (Hopkins § 
47.a). For the expression balligh rahimaka Allah and other variants such as balligh hudtta, 
rahima Allah man ballaghaha, balligh yarhamuka Allah, balligh sallamaka Allah, balligh hadaka 
Allah, balligh sahibaka Allah, balligh arshadaka Allah that usually appear next to the exterior 
address, see Grob (2010a), 78; P.Khalili I, 238-239. See also chapter one, formulary. 
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8 . 

Reporting on the father’s departure from Dimyat 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2710 14 x 17.2 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 13-14 

Dark-brown papyrus written in black ink with a medium-thick pen in 8 lines across the fibers. The right hand 
side is missing with a considerable loss of text. The original cutting lines are still preserved at the top and the 
bottom. The papyrus sheet has been folded 5 times horizontally and 7 times vertically. Diacritical dots are 
sparingly added. Side B bears the address in one line written parallel to the fibers. 

The characteristics of the script points at early date. For example, the upper part of dal bends backwards 
(1. 6 Dimyat). On occasions, dal has a very long vertical stroke (1. 5 al-hamdu; 1. 6 qad). Sad is horizontally 
elongated (1. 2 Hafsa). Ta has a long downward shaft at the left (1. 6 Dimyat). Initial kaf is horizontally 
elongated (1. 3 ka-lladhi). Words are split across line endings (11. 7-8 wa-rahmat ). 

In this letter, a certain ‘Uthman b. Malad writes to his family, mostly women, i.e. Umm 
Hajar bt. Shurayh, Umm ‘Abbas, Hafsa, ‘A’isha and ‘Adiyya in order to inform them that his 
father swore not to write them until he departs from Dimyat. 

The letter is very short and condensed and spends much time on lengthy introductory 
and concluding expressions and salutations. 

Text 


Side A: 




Cj ( <111 

\<JUC. j / A.C.'i 1C- j <j^i^j ^alj Cllijl a. \(jU/ -iLa E)-* 1 ] 

[ja] yi <si y <ui ] 

^loILoi Ul Lj^)±k Ljli UxJ LalJ 

La La Ljlj 4-i] Xaaii j L_[_iIe. 


. ] 

[ ] J JiJ [ ^ 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 


Side B: 


Cy^- Lw uM J' (vac.) Lw l>* 


Diacritical dots 


(4 


Translation 


Side A: 
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1. [in the name of God the Compassionate, [t]he Merciful. 

2. [From ‘Uthman b. Malad] to \Aban/ Umm Hajar bt. Shurayh and Umm ‘Abbas and Hafsa 
\and ‘Adiyya/ and ‘A’isha bt. Is[ma‘Tl] 

3. [ and all our family.] Peace be upon you. We praise for your sake God, other 

than Whom there is no [god.] 

4. [As for what follows, we want to let you kn]ow our news, namely that we are well and 
in good health, which will please you. Nothing 

5. [happened to u]s after you, God be praised, except for good things. We did not.of 

what belongs to you 

6 . [And I inform you] that my father swore not to write to you till he leaves Dimyat 

7. [ ]. from me and do not.[ ] Peace be upon you and 

8 . [God’s mercy] and blessings. And [ ] that [ ] Yahya 

Side B: 

From ‘Uthman b. Malad (vac.) to Aban b. ‘Uthman 

Commentary 


Side A: 

1-2. The scribe added the names Aban and ‘Adiyya as an afterthought above the line. For 
other attestations of the name Aban in the papyri, see P.David-WeillFouvre 24.2, dated 
123/741. As for the female name ‘Adiyya, see Gratzl (1906), 30. 

2. The name of the sender is restored on the basis of the exterior address. Ibnat is 
written with a ta maftuha (Hopkins § 47.a). ‘A’isha is written with scriptio defectiva of long a 
(Hopkins § 24). For this name, see CPR XVI 30.9-10 and the commentary. The supplement 
Is[ma‘Tl] is a mere suggestion, since nothing but an alif and sin are preserved. 

3. For the expression wa-ahlina kullihim , see in this corpus 3.26 and 5.2. 

4. The casus obliquus of the sound masculine plural is used in salimln sallhln where 
classical Arabic requires the casus rectus (Hopkins § 86 .a) and sallhln is spelled with scriptio 
defectiva of long a (Hopkins § 10). The kha ofkhabarina is very small, see also the ha halafa in 
line 6 . 

4-5. Lam yahduth ‘alayna badakum wa-l-hamdu li-llah ilia khayran. This expression is 
reconstructed on the basis of parallels. Cf. lam yahduth ‘alayhim badaka ilia khayr 
(P.Marchands V/l 17.5, 3 rd /9 th ); lam yahduth ‘ala ahad minna ilia khayr al-amr (P.RagibFettres 
10.5-6, 2 nd /8 th ). 

5. Ma lakum could also be read as malukum (your money). 

6 . The ancient Dimyat (Gr. TapidBiq or Aapiara ) was situated at a distance of about one 
mile form the sea on the east bank of the Nile, see C. Peust, Die Toponyme vorararbischen 
Ursprungs im modernen Agypten (Gottingen: Seminar fur Agyptologie und Koptologie der 
Universitat, 2010), 38; P.FevidellaVidaDamietta, 212-22l[= P.Philad 75.6 and P.World, 122], 
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dated 241/855. Dimyat also appears in this corpus in 32.6,9; 33.12. The particle hatta is 
spelled with an alifmamduda while classical Arabic requires an alifmaqsura (Hopkins § 12.d). 
It is written, however, with an alifmaqsura in line 7. 

8 . For the final salam greeting and the addition wa-barakatuhu, see in this corpus 1.21 and 
the commentary. It is difficult to decipher the rest of this line due to the ink is being 
effaced. 

Side B: 

The name ‘Uthman seems to have been very popular in early Islamic Egypt as it is 
attested in numerous letters, see in this corpus 11.3 and the commentary. For the name 
Malad, see Ibn Hajar, Tabsfr, 1316. 
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9. 

Request to sail: 

A letter reports on and inquiries about personal affairs 

P.Cair.Arab.inv. 1735 22 x 13.5 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 15 

Light-brown papyrus written in black ink with a medium-thick pen across the fibers. The right half of the 
letter is missing with a considerable loss of text. The original margins remain on the other three sides. The 
papyrus sheet has been folded 11 times horizontally and 7 times vertically. Diacritical dots occur occasionally. 
Side B is blank. 

The script is characterized by the way in which sin and shin are written consistently with teeth. Initial kdf 
is occasionally hairpin-shaped (1. 4 dhakarta). Final ya sometimes bends backwards (1. 7 fi). 

In this letter, the sender asks the addressee, both anonymous to us, to hasten to send 
something that remains unknown to us as speedily as possible and to meet a certain ‘Abd al- 
HamTd, the husband of a certain ‘Abda. The sender informs the addressee further that he did 
not hide anything from him so that the latter would not blame him for it. The sender also 
asks the addressee to sail to him and to ask a woman to sail to the sender’s domicile as well, 
since the wind is good for sailing. 294 At the end, the sender requests the addressee to send to 
him lotus leaves ( sidr ). In the afterthoughts, the sender inquires whether an unidentified 
woman gave birth or not. The sender then asks the addressee to ask others to take good 
care of this woman and her baby in case she already gave birth. 

The relationship between the two correspondents and between the sender and the 
childbearing woman is unclear, but the voice of the letter indicates a very close kinship. The 
mention of a ship and the request to sail strongly suggest that the two localities, where the 
two parties live, were connected by Nile route. 

The letter is written as one block with no means to highlight the text or to mark off the 
onset and the end of the sections. The letter shows some grammatical and spelling 
mistakes. A photograph with a very short description of the script and the content is given 
in the catalogue of the Arabic papyri in the national library of Egypt (P.DarAlKutub). 

Text 

[^1^^}11 <_j-o^^)ll Alii . 1 

(vac.) jA VI a_11 V a_ 111 liU! jlo^. 1 ^[Jli Jl .2 

^IL-a lilj cilill C* j ll[_C. lie. j cilLlj <111 lililc. Lai] # 3 

IuIaI <LaVLajj tillLaVLaj La L <11 Aa^JIj cil^j-u ^Lll£] 

l nlc- tillS ^»Laj AuILojj l^u£ IAa^. Auic. 4Alp C*U^a-tj ] .5 

Lull .lilill. f . [ j] .6 

^2-uj ^ ^^-Lajlli !^-il Luiu lilic. ^5-i^-l ^1J AuS [ ] .7 

JlAlxji ^ jii Jl Cllxu ^1 [ ] .8 

^a (Jjl lull Aj — [ x n ] Q 


294 See also the commentary for a different interpretation. 
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dajl Ilia UJc. ^aala J2 i a \y ( . 

] 

.10 

4-jj^a jjS SajE ^ jj ALaaJI ajc- Gli j 1 j-( 

] 

.11 

^Jl tJjuijla ^ ill' ^Ac. C-i^J y J j 1 j_( 

] 

.12 

ijjfL) j±i. Yj (j-o Cajl£ La ( a^_[ 

] 

.13 

A jj. la rtjjll jlA Lilli ^asj j 

] 

.14 

djaa ^1 jl Jc.1 j lilill <j dii£ La 1 a*_[ 

] 

.15 

Ld JJ Aj J*V^i til (ja&lj ( 

] 

.16 

<■ - jjS j <111 ‘Air- ^aLoJI j ( aLolll t ';' [ ^ < ijul 

] 

.17 

ijjj l^j -;i‘r jli dial j aa dil£ jla dal j 

] 

.18 

Ualj du.[ 

>J^] 

.19 


Diacritical dots 

;Caal J (18 ;U1 ; 295 c5^' (16 4JI(15 (11 (10 (8 ^ (j 4alLa (5 UIaI (4 ^Lll (3 

(19 


Translation 

1. [in the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.] 

2. [From to Peace be upon you. I] praise for your sake God, other than Whom there 
is no god. (vac.) 

3. [As for what follows, may God protect us and you and may He forgive u]s and you. I am 
writing to you, whereas I am well and in good health, 

4. [as you wish, God be praised. Your letter reached me and I read] it and understood 
what you mentioned about your wellbeing and the wellbeing of our family 

5. [ Therefore I praised G]od for it abundantly and I asked Him the 

completion of this for us 

6 . [and you ].to you.to us 

7. [ ] in it. I did not hide anything from you, so that you would not blame 

me for it. 

8 . [ ] Abu Nasr to send to.anything, so take care 

9. [ send] it to us. And \this/ should be with the first messenger coming from 

your side 

10 . [ a sh]ip heading for (our direction), so come to us. If you wanted 

11 . [ ].. and you have to meet Abd al-HamTd, the husband of Abda, to 

command him 

12. [ ].. and do not leave him standing at the door. So send to me 

13. [ ].. any need they have. Do not withhold any news that 

14. [ ].. and ask her to come to us, for the wind is good for sailing. 

15. [ ].... what I wrote to you. And know that if I was able 

16. [ ] and supply us with lotus (leaves) in order to wash our heads. 


295 The two dots of the final ya are placed inside the bend, see P.World, 85. 
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17. [ send to Ha]blb greetings. Peace be upon you and God’s mercy and it has been 

written. 

18. [ ] .gave birth. If she gave birth, ask them to take good care of her and 

her child 

19. [ ]... and her child. 


Commentary 

I. Of the basmala only the tail of the mm of al-rahim can be seen intersecting with the alif 
of ahmadu in the next line. 

2-5. These lines are reconstructed on the basis of parallels, see the other letters in this 
corpus. See also Grob (2010a), 39-42. 

6 . This line is indecipherable due to the folding of the fibers. 

7. The long vowel is maintained in the jussive, wa-lam ukhfi, where classical Arabic 
requires a short vowel (Hopkins § 81.a). The orthography shayyan for shay’an is frequent in 
the papyri (Hopkins §15.d). Shay’ is written without final hamza (Hopkins § 19). 

8. For the name Nasr and other possible readings, see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 528. See 
also P.Cair.Arab. II 93.5, dated 251/865 and the commentary. For the expression fa-taahad, 
see in this corpus 31.19. 

9. The scribe added the word dhalika as an afterthought above the line. For expressions 
using the word qibla, see P.khalili I, 127. See also in this corpus 38.6 and the commentary. 
For rasul (courier), see Grob (2010a), 99-100 and P.Khalili 1,159. 

10. The mention of the safma strongly suggests that the two places were connected by 
Nile route. This assumption could also be confirmed by the request to sail in line 14. For 
transportation via the Nile in early Muslim Egypt according to the papyri, 
P.SijpesteijnTravel, 115-152. See also Younes (2013), 320-323. 

II. Talqa is spelled with an alifmamduda while classical Arabic requires an alifmaqsura 
(Hopkins § 12.c). For the female name Abda, see Gratzl (1906), 27. 

12. The scribe misspelled the word waqifan as waqf. Ila could also be read as ilayya. 

14. Wa-haddithha taqdim ilayna fa-inna al-rih tayyiba. Asyndetic clauses are extremely 
frequent in the papyri (Hopkins § 268-9). The sentence al-rih tayyiba can also be understood 
as the weather is nice, see the discussion on sickness. 

16. Wa-hdi land sidr naghsil bihi ruusana. For similar expressions using the root h-d-a, see 
in this corpus wa-nzur an tahdi li (26.6). Sidr (pi. sudur) is the Fotus tree. The leaves of this 
tree were used as soap to wash the hair; cf. P.Genizah 4.7, 10. See also Ibn Manzur, 1971. 
Ruusana is written without hamza (Hopkins § 19). 

17. The ha’ of Habib is missing. For the expression wa-kutiba and other expressions to be 
used to signal the closure of letters, see P.Khalili I, 194. See also in this corpus 24.19 and 
38.12. 

18-19. For other references to childbirth in the papyri, see the discussion on children in 
chapter two. 
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10 . 

Reporting on the sender’s presence in Alexandria: 

A letter addressed to a woman 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2603 22.9 x 19.2 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 16-17 

Medium-brown papyrus written in a somewhat flowing hand in black ink with a medium-thick pen in 13 lines 
across the fibers. The left hand side is missing with a considerable loss of text. The original cutting lines have 
been preserved on the other three sides. Two broad margins are left blank at the top and on the right hand 
side. There are some small lacunae in the middle of the papyrus that have caused minimal damage to the text. 
Side B bears traces of one line of the address. Diacritical dots occur frequently but randomly. 

The script is characterized by the way in which final alif extends below the base line ( 1 . 4 ‘afana; 1 . 6 and). 
Alif maqsura occasionally has two dots below it or inside the bend (1. 2 ila). The lower stroke of initial ‘ayn 
extends to the right (1. 4 ‘afana). Fa has one dot below it and qdf has one dot over it (1. 9 sidqan; 1. 10 fi'lan). 
Initial kaf is horizontally elongated ( 1 . 7 uktubi). The tail of the final ya occasionally bends backwards ( 11 . 3, 8 fa- 
innt). 

In this letter, a certain ‘Ata writes to a woman called Wahba bt. Salim asking her to 
write to his master at his order. He informs her that they are in Alexandria at the present 
time. The letter closes as usual with the request to write back with her news, condition and 
needs, greetings to and from relatives and the final salam greeting. 

The letter shows some means to highlight words in the text. It shows also some 
grammatical mistakes and incorrect spelling. 

Text 

Side A: 


<111 

^Iuj Lj-laC. ^aluj Clujl j 

[(v 3 .C.) VI] <11 V <111 tilJI jl^.1 

[eik- J 1 Id. 1 Qcl ^ ^ | t | i , ) (ja slijLIj <111 Ulalx. .ixj Lai 

[I1& 4111 lillilc- lill-]_ll Cut's 

|^4ll 11^ ^j Lil^ 

]_C- IJ^aLj (Jl ^ u^l 

]l lA'sr- ^ . .Ml (j- ...I 
]_lil lilil Llill j T'.,o 

dL]J jj <111J iUi ajjM^YLi 
[ jli 1_^L^ Lh 1 ] '■-11 UJ-A ^''^1 Lilas ^1 (jl 

[ ( aLoll ^ ^ (_5jsl Lia -UaI Cllil (_gill Igja 

[XIII CiLa^^j lilllc.] ( aLJIj ^.LLall ^al ( _ s lc. j 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


Side B: 
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(vac.) u-[-^ ^ j Jl] 


Diacritical dots 

J' ;ls^ ;•“ (9 ^tic. (8 ^ ;UI (6 Alas .jj ( 5 axj (4 (3 Aja j (2 ^j!' (1 

J-La ;Cjj! ;1 $j 3 (12 gji&l ;Ulaa ;jl (H !>Ua (10 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. To Wahbabt. Salim from ‘At[a’ Peace be upon you] 

3. I praise for your sake God, other than whom [there is no god. (vac.)] 

4. As for what follows, may God save us and yo[u from all evils and may He forgive us and 
you] 

5. through His mercy. I am writing to yo[u, may God save you, this letter of mine,] 

6 . whereas I and my lord are as you wi[sh, God be praised.] 

7. Write to my lord at his order, [ 

8 . because I.knows about your righteousness .[ 

9. verily. You have written to us that you [ 

10. in Alexandria, indeed, by God and thi[s 

11. only if we return. Write to me about [your needs, for] 

12. in (fulfilling) it lies what you deserve most from us. Send [from me to greetings] 

13. and send to Umm YazTd greetings. Peace [be upon you and God’s mercy.] 

Side B: 

[To Wahba bt. Salim fr]om (vac.) Muhammad 

Commentary 


Side A: 

1. The basmala extends about one centimeter further into the right margin than the 
other lines do. There is a very long connecting line between the sin and mlm of bi-sm. See 
also Ata in line 2, afana in line 4 and bi-rahmatihi in line 5. 

2. Ila has an extremely long bending ya which extends into the margin. For the female 
name Wahba, see Gratzl (1906), 28. Ibnat is written with a ta maftuha (Hopkins § 47.a). Salim 
is written defectively without long a (Hopkins § 10). Of the name ‘Ata’ on the ‘ayn and ta are 
preserved. 
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3. The hamdala is reconstructed on the basis of parallels. A vacant space is to be expected 
after the hamdala, owing to the fact that the transitional element amma badu appears in line 
4. 

4- 5. The formula afana Allah wa-iyyaki min kull su wa-afa ‘anna wa-‘anki bi-rahmatihi is 
restored on the basis of countless parallels. See the other letters in this corpus. 

5- 6. For the use of the expression bi-rahmatihi to close a whole section of blessings, see 
Grob (2010a), 45. The formula katabtu ilayyki ‘afaki Allah wa-iyyana kitabl hadha wa-ana wa- 
sayyidT ‘ala alladhl yasurruki wa-l-hamdu li-llah is restored on the basis of parallels. See the 
parallels in this corpus in 5.4-5; 6.4-5; 23.6-7 and the examples provided in the 
commentaries. The orthography ‘al is written for ‘ala (Hopkins § 55). Also written thus in 
line 13. 

7. The word uktubi is written differently from the way in which it is written in line 11, 
but the reading is the only fitting one. 

9. Bi-l-Iskandariyya. The lam-alif is written differently here from the way in which this 
character is written in the rest of the text, but the reading is certain. Alexandria appears 
also in this corpus in 11.14; 39.address. 

11. Expressions using the verb qafala (to return) are not attested in the papyri. Uktubi 
ilayya bi-mayakun laki min haja. For this formula and variants of it, see P.Horak 85.10, 2 nd /8 th 
and the examples provided in the commentary. 

12. For the expression fa-inna flha alladhlanti ahluhu minna, see bima anta ahluhu , CPR XVI 
26.7, 9, 2 nd /8 th . 

13. Al-salam is written with long a as standard in classical Arabic. It is written, however, 
without long a in the final greetings. 

Side B: 

[ila Wahba bt. Salim ] min Muhammad. The name of the female addressee is reconstructed 
on the basis of the internal address. In the exterior address the sender is given as 
Muhammad, while the internal address mentions a certain Ala'. 
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11 . 

Inquiring about the departure of the female addressee: 

A man writes to his family 

P.Khalili II 28 17 x 13 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 18-19 

Dark-brown papyrus written in a somewhat flowing hand in 16 lines in black ink with a thin pen across the 
fibers. The both sides are missing with a considerable loss of text. The original margins remain at the top and 
the bottom. At the bottom, a margin of 3 cm has been left blank. Diacritical dots occur very sparingly. Side B 
bears one line of the address written parallel to the fibers. 

The script shows some features of the early script, i.e. the tops of the letters dal/dhal sometimes bend at 
the top to the right (1.15 idha). Initial and medial kafs are horizontally elongated (1. 7 katabtu; 1. 8 taktubi). The 
tail of the final ya bends backwards consistently (1. 3 fa-inni ). 

This letter is sent from two male senders, a certain al-Numan b. Shu'ayb, being one of 
them, to four male and female addressees, i.e. Umm Nuaym bt. Nuaym, Hammad, Umm 
‘Uthman and YazTd b. ‘Uthman. Although the letter states that there are two senders and 
four addressees, the voice of the letter is first-person singular and the addressee of the 
letter is grammatically singular feminine. The content of the letter is somewhat 
incomprehensible due to the fragmentary state of the papyrus. In lines 7-11, the sender 
informs the female addressee that he wrote to her a letter before this one and asks her to 
write back to him and to inform him before she travels to him. At the end of the letter, the 
cities Kharbita, Alexandria and Maryut are mentioned in an unclear context. Probably, the 
female addressee will travel to or pass by these cities. The relationship between the senders 
and the addressees is not clear, but the voice of the letter indicates a very close kinship. 

The letter is well composed and structured in three paragraphs separated each by a one 
cm space. A photograph with a short description of the script and the content of the 
papyrus is published in P.Khalili II 28. 


Text 


Side A: 




.1 

J jLo^. J fJLX \ 

^ 1 1 1 \\x x*I) ^jLaxillj 

l>] 

.2 


] 

.3 

^ LLa 

^VL-a ^Uj 4_UI Lai ^&V 

i All y] 

.4 



] 

.5 


u^[ 

] 

.6 


] lill Luj (jl lillll tTi< [ 

] 

.7 


] J' [ 

] 

.8 


(vac.) 4^ [ 

] 

.9 


] O -0 1 La VI UJI ^ j^^Jl Lai [ 

] 

.10 


] U 1 ^ jfo llill <L^.jLk Cl±£ jli j ^ 

] 

.11 



Side B: 
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(vac.) [ 

] .12 

J l AXjJaJ (jl Cljj £ J til^Axa <J [ 

] .13 

<111J Luj (jl ^ t ( _£'LLq Aj^Y^xxiV 1j j £ 

] -14 

^Ixxillj l_La i#> 1^xLl <111 Lui (jl Ijl [ 

] .15 

<J^^)Jj <111 ^j\c. ^Ixxlll J £ 

] .16 


(•) ujj*' VI (vac.) (?) ^ 


Diacritical dots 


(14 (12 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. [in the name of God the Companiojnate, the Merciful. 

2. [From ]... and al-Numanb. Shu'ayb to Umm Nu'aymbt. Nu'aymand Hammad [ 

3. [ and ] Umm ‘Uthman and YazTd b. ‘Uthman. Peace be upon you. I praise for 

your sake God othe[r] 

4. [than Whom there is no god. As for what follows, m]ay God mend us and you likewise 
He mend those He is pleased with from us and [you 

5. [ ] we wrote to you 

6 . [ ] if there was 

7. [ ] I have written to you that and what for you 

8 . [ ] write to me the answer of this letter of mine [ 

9. [ ] to us (vac.) 

10 . [ ] departure to us as we wish you.[ 

11. [ to look] at your faces. So If you are willing to depart to us, write to us [ 

12 . [ ]... (vac.) 

13. [ ] which was brought by Mudrik [ ].. to weaken 

14. [ ] and Kharbita and Alexandria and.m and Maryut, if [God wills. 

15. [ ]... with us if you come, if God wills. Send to all... from us [greetings 

16. [ ] Peace be upon you and God’s mercy and blessings. 

Side B: 

After the sunset prayer (?) (vac.) the mosque of al-Ahrun (?) 


Commentary 
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Side A: 

2. The scribe added the second sender al-Numan b. Shu'ayb as an afterthought. He first 
wrote i/a, he then changed his mind and modified it to al-Numan. The backward bending ya 
of ila can still be seen underlining the name al-Numan. The proper name al-Numan is 
attested in this corpus both with and without long a, see 30.2; 35.7. The proper name 
Nu'aym appears also in this corpus in 24.2. 

3. ‘Uthman is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.b.ii). This name 
appears often in our corpus, see 8.2, address; 11.3; 19.17, address; 20.8; 31.2. 

4. For the eulogy aslahana Allah wa-iyyaki salah man radiya ‘anhu, see aslahana Allah wa- 
iyyaka bi-ma aslaha bihi awliyaahu wa-ahl taatihi (CPR XVI 33.5-6, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th ); aslahana Allah 
wa-iyyaka bi-ma aslaha bihi awliyaahu wa-asfiyaahu wa-ahbaahu wa-ahl taatihi man radiya 
‘anhu min khalqihi wa-kana lahu waliyan wa-nasiran (P.Genv.V 5.11-14, 2 nd /8 th ). 

5-9. These five lines are mostly destroyed. Only traces of words can be reconstructed, 
but the preserved vestiges are not enough to extract a continuous sense. 

10. Narju is spelled with an aliffasila at the end against classical Arabic rules (Hopkins § 
50.a.i). 

11. For the name Mudrik, see al-SanTanT, al-Ansab, vol. 11,197. For the expression nanzur 
ffwujuhikum, see in this corpus 23.14 and the commentary. 

12. Alexandria appears also in this corpus in 10.10; 39.address. For Khirbita and Maryut, 
see Peust (2010), 61-62, 102. The name of a fourth city is given of which only a mlm is 
preserved. 

15. Ablighujami. The scribe first wrote a singular imperative, i.e. abligh, and then he 
added a waw and an alif at the end as follows: '> <jb'. 

16. For the final salam greeting and the addition wa-barakatuhu , see 1.21 and the 
commentary. See also chapter one, formulary. 

Side B: 


Only traces of ink can be seen. The reading is tentative. 
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12 . 

A beginning of a letter from a man to his family 

P.Cam.Michaelides X 8.13 10.5 x 9 ^nd/^gth 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 20 

Medium-brown papyrus written with a thin pen in an elegant and clear hand in black ink across the fibers. 
The papyrus sheet is broken off on all four sides. Wide blank spaces have been left between words and lines. 
The papyrus sheet was folded 7 times horizontally and 6 times vertically. Side B contains traces of one line of 
the address written parallel to the fibers. There are very few diacritical dots. 

The text shows many features of the early script, i.e. the upper part of dal/dhal bends to the right (1. 4 
ahmadu; 1 . 5 wa-l-hamdu). Sin normally has teeth ( 1 . 3 Sahl; 1 . 4 salam). Medial ‘ayn is open at the top ( 1 . 7 yaj'ala). 
Initial and medial kafs are horizontally elongated ( 1 . 4 ‘alaykum; 1 . 7 wa-iyyakum; 1 . 9 kullihi ). The tail of the final 
mim is extremely short (1. 7 iyyakum ). Final ya extends backwards (1. 4 fa-inni; 1. 9 ft). 

This letter has been sent from one ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abu Abd al-Rahman to a certain 
‘Ammar and another three women, i.e. Umm ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Umm Sahl and Umm ‘Abd ?. Of 
the letter only the top with the introductory formulae and extensive blessings and prayers 
to the addressees is preserved. 


Text 


Side A: 


^ j-[d' -ije- t>«] .2 

AjC- jdj] ,3 

[jft All y ill <111 flJI] ^Jli fljk. ^ [<=*!£ UIaI j] .4 

<11 A^aI' J Ul j AxJ Lai] .5 

<Loxj ^£a!c. j Lllic.J ^aJJ ^1 LjjJ <111 tjj-aj <La_[t_a j )j _] ■ ^a] _t) 

<laa.jj <jaJI a£U J I ^ j j. ^ J_] itaj (jl j <jjalx. j LLoU-[_L (jl j] .7 

0 3-]-^ * u'j J Ijc- [ls^u'j] .8 
<11 ].LaaJli <1S jiall Liiu [^aaJ jjl j] _9 

nm ] .10 


Side B: 


] <_d' oi jJ' (vac.) U-] 


Diacritical dots 


U±u (7 09 ^ ; 111 (5 


Translation 
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Side A: 

1. [in the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.] 

2. [From ‘Abd al-]Rahman b. Abu ‘Abd al-[Rahman to ‘Ammar b. Abu 

3. [and Umm ‘Abd al-]jabbar and Umm Sahl and Umm ‘A[bd 

4. [and all our family.] Peace be upon you. I praise [for your sake God, other than Whom 
there is no god.] 

5. [As for what follows, my letter to you,] whereas we are, praise be to God, well [and in 
good health as you wish 

6 . [through God’s benevolence and mer]cy. We ask God, our Lord, to complete [for us and 
you His benefaction 

7. [and to co]ver us and you with His beneficence and may He ma[ke the paradise our 
and your destiny through His mercy 

8 . [and may He be pleased with] us and you and may He make us capable of expressing 
[many thanks to Him 

9. [and may He bring] us together in all good, praise [be to God 

10 . [ ] in that.. [ 

Side B: 

[From ‘Abd] al-Rahman (vac.) to ‘Ammar b. Abu [ 

Commentary 


Side A: 

1. The top of the letter is missing. The second line bears the address, suggesting that not 
more than the basmala is missing at the top. 

2. Of ‘Abd al-Rahman only the ra, ha, mim and nun are still visible. Abi has a long 
backward bending ya. The patronymic of the sender can be made out with difficulty. The 
name ‘Ammar is reconstructed on the basis of the exterior address. 

3. Of Umm ‘Abd al-Jabbar only the lam,jim , ba , alif and ra are preserved. The proper 
name Sahl is very common in the papyri; cf. P.Cair.Arab. I 39.26, 3 rd /9 th . The name appears 
also in this corpus in 5v.2. See also the female form Sahla in P.RagibLettres llr.2, 2 nd /8 th . 

4. The expression wa-ahlina kullihim is restored on the basis of parallels, see in this 
corpus 5.2; 8.3. 

5. The formula amma baadu kitabi ilaykum wa-inna wa-l-hamdu li-llah salimm salihm ka- 
lladhi yasurrukum is restored on the basis of countless parallels, see in this corpus 5.4-5 and 
the examples given in the commentary. The tail of the mm of ilaykum is still visible. The 
casus obliquus of the sound masculine plural is used in salimm where classical Arabic requires 
the casus rectus (Hopkins § 86.a) and it is spelled without long a. Most probably, salihm was 
also spelled without long a. 

6. The formula minfadl Allah wa-rahmatihi is restored on the basis of parallels, see in this 
corpus 6.9. 
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6-7. Nas’alu Allah an yutimma ‘alayna wa-‘alaykum mmatahu wa-an yulbisana wa-iyyakum 
afiyatahu wa-an yafala masirana wa-iyyakum al-janna bi-rahmatihi. For the first part of this 
blessing; cf. nas’alu Allah an yutimma ‘alayna wa-‘alaykum mmatahu aydan (Sijpesteijn (2013) 
28.7, 2 nd /8 th ); nas’alu Allah an yutimma ‘alayka wa-‘alayna mmatahu (CPR XVI 27.2, l st -2 nd /7 th - 
8 th ). For the middle part, see nas’alu Allah an yulbisana wa-iyyaka afiyatahu (Sijpesteijn (2013) 
25.4, 2 nd /8 th ); albasaka afiyatahu (Sijpesteijn (2013) 24.3, 2 nd /8 th and P.Heid.Arab. II 32.2, 
3 rd /9 th ). As for the final part; cf. wa-jaala masirana wa-iyyaka al-janna bi-rahmatihi (Sijpesteijn 
(2013) 26.3, 2 nd /8 th and the examples provided in the commentary). 

7. Only traces of the ya, lam and nun of yulbisana are visible. The lam of yajala is missing. 

9. Wa-an yajmaa baynanafi al-khayr kullihi wa-l-hamdu li-llah. For this formula, see in this 
corpus jam ‘a Allah baym wa-baynaki fix ‘afiya wa-surur (1.21-22). See also as’alu Allah an yajmaa 
baynana wa-baynakafi afiya (P.Marchands II 8.7, 3 rd /9 th ). 

10. Only upper traces of letters can be detected among the ink traces remaining in this 
line. 

Side B: 

[Min Abd] al-Rahman ila Ammar b. Abi [... The name of the sender is restored on the basis 
of the partially preserved address on side A. The name ‘Ammar is clearly visible after the 
preposition ila. 
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13 . 

About a poor and needy boy: 

A woman writes to a male relative 

P.Cam.Michaelides A1041 recto 40 x 15.5 2 nd / 8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 21 

Dark-brown long piece of papyrus written with a medium-thick pen in black ink across the fibers. The right 
hand side is missing resulting in a loss of more than the half of the text. Likewise, the letter is incomplete at 
the bottom where an unknown number of lines is missing. The fibers are also crumbled in places at the top 
obscuring the reading. The original cutting lines have partially been preserved on the top and the left hand 
side. On the top, traces of two lines belonging to the address of letter 23 can be detected (see the introduction 
to no. 23 ). There are very few diacritical dots. 

The script is characterized by the way in which final alif extends below the connecting stroke (1.18 tabqa). 
Sin and shin normally have teeth (1. 10 salamatihi; 1. 25 shiqqa). The tail of the final ya bends backwards (1. 2 
alladhi; 1. 23 ghulami). Final ta marbuta and ha are occasionally v-shaped at the top (1.17 maahu). 

In this letter, a woman, whose name is lost, writes to a certain Marwan b. YazTd. Due to 
the fragmentary state of the papyrus only the introductory formulae and few sentences of 
the body of the letter can be reconstructed. The female sender informs the addressee about 
a certain al-Zubayr, who is poor and needy. She asks the addressee to buy him a garment as 
compensation. The sender asks the addressee further to send her her servant Jalbub. 

The letter is written as one block but shows some means to highlight the text. The letter 
also shows some grammatical mistakes and incorrect spellings. 

Text 


Side A: 


jl' <111 ,1 

^31! <111 tLl_[_i_]_l[!] u_[_-a^! ^ili ■ 4 cjl^J! .2 

(vac.) [j* Y! <11 Y] .3 

4 ^ j j jj^II [d^a ^L! j <111 lilalc. uxj Lai 4 

[jj ■■ ^ j „ <111 ^ .5 

iiL[_13 J j <j]li ■ 4y<~- j Llilc. CLaiii [^i! j 6 

<LlLl! <111 <La^Ui [CLi^)£3 ^31! CiLafrSJ (LlaLiS J 4_lic. jjlall J .7 

ii!131a 1 JUaa. dilLI [<Lal/Laj ( _ 5 3e <111 .3 

<111 <jsLe.^ 41. i^ <Lal>Laj [ .9 

alj La. 4 i3jj djlj <jsLc. j ^j_[_ik . 4iflij djl <111 .10 

<#£=■ J LS* 4 .11 

lill ciiixjj J! iLliLiS [ .12 

<11! tjjaili ^gJ! <i."La [ .13 

dW^ »j*j <-[ .14 

c^lia^Loj ^ ■ 4 ~' r - - ^ 1 ■ ■! [ ,15 

<*_a iL 13! .. 7S' Li!j Y! ^ji-i j^L [ .16 
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ILu Ail j L> ^ ^J-[ .17 

l_jjj! Aic. Lali ^a! [ .48 

^_aiac.li Aij*j Cj.f^ * ^ [- <Q .19 

Aj ^ "ix.aH Ajli .20 

l_iaju jA j ^a Aila Ali\ tilajj i[ .21 

L-Jj) A-OajIj ^^iUj Jl Ci»ii jl illl j [ .22 

c^ljqn (jij Aj Ail! (Jjjjli Aj A_l[^ .23 

aJ Ig \* Vi C5“^ aJ ^jiLi pj .24 

1 u*ili A_i^. Ajl-q j AILgvLuij aJ [ .25 

AjLjj ^li ^ s "u/j‘i Vij [ .26 

.27 


Side B: 


] UJ u'jj* LT 11 


Diacritical dots 

(26 (25 yjjk (23 (22 (21 (20 Mj^' (19 c> (18 U! (17 (16 (15 

4jU (27 liulU 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. [in the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.] 

2. [From to Marwan b. YazTd. Peace be upon you. I praise for] y[ou]r sake God, 

3. [other than Whom, there is no god.] (vac.) 

4. [As for what follows, may God protect us and you from] evil through His mercy. 

5. ]. God be prai[sed] and thank[ed.] 

6. and may He complete] for us and you His blessing as He [is the one to have control 
over th]is 

7. and power to do it. Your letter reached me and I understood what you mentioned] 
about the safeguarding of God towards you. 

8. Therefore, I praised God for His safeguarding] towards you abundantly, for this 

9. ] His safeguarding, His favour and God’s blessing. 

10. I ask God to protect you in good] and health and to prolong your life as long as 

11. ]. until we see you in good and health 

12. ] your letter to me and I sent to you all 

13. ] what you sent to me. So I ask God 

14. ]. in health and delight 

15. ] I ask them about you and about your sound condition 

16. ] leaves tomorrow morning, until I write to you with him 
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17. ].. (in recognition of what) I owed you. He did not stay 

18. ]... as for al-Zubayr, he is with Ayyub 

19. p]oor not like how you know about him (from before,) so help 

20. ] because he is the one who takes care of your affair 

21. ] may God sustain you. He arrived and he goes 

22. ] for you to send me my servant, whose name is Jalbub 

23. ] I ask God to give you enjoyment through him and to protect you 

24. and b]uy for him a garment as compensation 

25. ] in his safeguarding and he has a garment to wear 

26. ] and do not rejoice anyone over me as I am depressed 

27. 

Side B: 

To Marwan b. YazTd [ 


Commentary 

1-3. The top of this letter is missing. The beginning of the second line and the contents 
of the letter suggest that not more than the basmala is missing at the top. The name of the 
addressee is reconstructed on the basis of side B where the name appears clearly. 

4. [Afana Allah min] al-su bi-rahmatihi. Blessings of this kind following the transitional 
element amma ba'du are very common in early letters. Cf. ‘afana Allah wa-iyyaka min kull su 
wa-jaala mastrana wa-iyyaka jannat al-natm bi-rahmatihi (Sijpesteijn (2013) 31.3-4, 2 nd /8 th and 
P.Horak 85.4-5, 2 nd /8 th and the examples provided in both commentaries). See also chapter 
one, formulary. Traces of bi-rahmatihi can be made out at the end of this line. The 
expression bi-rahmatihi appears sometimes in combination with the phrase ft al-dunya wa-l- 
akhira, see Grob (2010a), 45. 

6. The formula wa-llah mahmud mashkur and variants of it often follow the 
announcement of the wellbeing of the sender. See in this corpus 35.6 and the examples 
given in the commentary. 

7. The expression wa-atamma nimatahu ‘alayna wa-‘alayka is reconstructed on the basis of 
countless parallels. See for example in this corpus 22.8-9. Enough space is available at the 
beginning of the line for the restoration of nimatahu which is partially effaced. 

7- 8. The formula innahu waliyy dhalika wa-l-qadir ‘alayhi occurs frequently in letters, see 
P.Khalili I 18.20, 3 rd /9 th ; P.Marchands II 8.7, 3 rd /9 th and the references given in both 
commentaries. See also in this corpus 7.6. 

8- 9. Wasala kitabuka wa-fahimtu alladht dhakarta min salamat Allah iyyaka fa-hamidtu Allah 
‘ala salamatihi iyyaka hamdan kathtran is reconstructed on the basis of many attestations of 
this very common formula. This expression and variants of it often follow the 
announcement of receiving the addressee’s letter and knowing his wellbeing. Cf. atant 
kitabuka wa-sarrant salamat Allah iyyaka wa-man qibalaka fa-l-hamdu li-llah ‘ala dhalika kathtran 
(P.Marchands V/l 6.3, 3 rd /9 th ); wasala ilayya kitabuka hafizaka Allah wa-fahimtu ma katabta bihi 
ilayya min salamat Allah iyyaka fa-hamidtu Allah ‘alayhi hamdan kathtran (P.Marchands V/l 18.4, 
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3 rd /9 th ); atam kitabuka hafizaka Allah yd akhi bi-ma sarranl min salamat Allah iyyaka wa-salamat 
al-shaykhwa- ‘ammika fa-sarram dhalika wa-hamidtu Allah ‘alayhi hamdan kathlran (P.Marchands 
V/l 20.4, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-sala ilayya kitabuka fa-qara tuhu wa-fahimtu ma katabta min salamat Allah 
iyyaka fa-sarram dhalika wa-hamidtu Allah ‘ala dhalika kathlran (P.Marchands II 24.5, 3 rd /9 th ); 
atam kitabuka wa-fahimtu ma katabta flhi min salamat Allah iyyaka ...wa-qad hamidtu Allah ‘ala 
dhalika hamdan kama huwa ahluhu (P.Marchands II 35.8, 3 rd /9 th ); qad fahimtu kitabaka wa-ma 
dhakarta flhi min khabar salamat wa-salah halika ‘ala ma sarraka (CPR XVI 34.4, 3 rd /9 th ). On other 
occasions, this expression follows the announcement of the wellbeing of the sender himself. 
See for example, katabtu ilayyka ‘an salama wa-l-hamdu li-llah (P.Ryl.Arab. I VI 15[= P.World, 
175 b].3, 2 nd -3 rd /8 th -9 th ); kitab! ilayka aazzaka Allah ‘an salama wa-l-hamdu li-llah khathiran 
(P.Heid.Arab. II 18.4, 3 rd /9 th ); kitab f ilaykuma aazzakuma Allah ‘an salama wa-‘afiya wa-l-hamdu 
li-llah kathlran (P.Heid.Arab. II 57.3, 3 rd /9 th ); kitab f hadha wa-ana bi-hal ‘afiya wa-salama wa-li- 
lldh al-hamdu la shank lahu (P.Khalili I 20v.2, 3 rd /9 th ). 

10-12. The formula fa-as’alu Allah an yubqiyaka flkhayr wa-‘afiya wa-an yubqiyaka ma dama 

. hatta naraka fl khayr wa-‘afiya is restored on the basis of parallels. Cf. fa-as’alu Allah alladh! 

huwa fl khayr wa-‘afiya wa-as’alu an yubqiyaka wa-an yadfa' ‘anka al-su bi-rahmatihi 
(P.Marachands V/l 6.7-8, 3 rd /9 th ); fa-as’alu Allah an yubqiyaki wa-yaj‘ala yawmi qabla yawmiki 
(P.Heid.Arab. II 51.6, 3 rd /9 th ); fa-as’alu Allah al-rahman al-rahm an yubqiyaka wa-an yuriyana flka 
al-afiya (P.Khalili I 14.7, 2 nd / 8 th ); wa-as’alu an yubqiyaka wa-an yadfa a ‘anka al-su bi-rahmatihi 
(P.Marchands V/l 6.7, 3 rd /9 th ). 

14. Post-consonantal medial hamza is omitted in fa-as’alu (Hopkins § 26). Also written so 
in line 24. 

15. Khayr is written differently here from the way in which it is written in line 12, but 
this reading seems to be the only fitting one. 

16. As’aluhum ‘anka wa-‘an salamatika. One expects proper names to have preceded 
as’aluhum to whom the personal pronoun hum refers to. As’aluhum is written defectively 
without the post-consonantal medial hamza (Hopkins § 26). There are two ink spots that 
could be mistaken for diacritics above the ta and under the kafo f salamatika. 

17. Bakir yakhruju ilia wa-ana aktubu ilayka maahu. One expects a subject to have preceded 
bakir, such as a person (proper name), to whom the personal pronoun hu in maahu refers to. 
Bakir can also be understood as a proper name. 

18. Laka ‘alayya min al-haqq wa-annahu lam yabqa. The long vowel is maintained in the 
jussive, lam yabqa, where classical Arabic requires a short vowel (Hopkins § 81.d) and it is 
written with an alifmamduda (Hopkins § 12.c). 

19 . Fa-amma is written as one ligature. The name al-Zubayr appears also in this corpus in 
3.22. 

20. Miskm laysa kama tarifahu fa-‘tif The term miskm appears frequently in begging 
letters and petitions, where the sender usually describes himself as a weak, poor and needy 
person in order to entreat the addressee’s compassion and sympathy. Cf. anmyatim miskm 

. wa-ana insan miskm (P.World, 186, 2 nd -3 rd /8 th -9 th ); inm and insan miskm (P.Jahn 7[= P.World, 

185].4, 2" d /8 :l ); fa-innahu miskm (P.World, 162, 2 nd /8 th ); wa-nahnu duafa’ masakm (P.Ryl.Arab. 

II (2) 11.9, 3 rd /9 th ); and mar’a miskma . fa-inm miskma daifa mustaghftha bi-llah thuma bika 

(P.Ryl.Arab. I XV 1.2, 4-5, 3 rd /9 th ); masakm duafa’ (P.Marchands II 20.5, 3 rd /9 th ). Sometimes, 
the petitioner goes far to describe him as naked, hungry and thirsty. Cf. wa-anna wa-llah 
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uryana jaia ‘atshana (P.Marchands II 23.13-14, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-ana wa-llah yd akhl fi hal la 

yalamuha ilia Allah ‘azza wa-jalla min al-ju wa-la thawb ‘alayya . wa-lawla annhu al-shita ma 

‘amiltu wa-akhafu hard al-‘ara la-kharajtu harib ‘ala wajhl min al-ju wa-lakim akhafu al-bard wa-l- 
‘ara wa-qad taqataat thiyabi wa-anajai mayt bi-l-ju (P.RykArab. I VI 8.5-12, 3 rd /9 th ). The term 
miskm also has another technical meaning related to alms’ payments ( sadaqa/zakat ). A small 
number of documents recording the payment, collection and distribution of alms has 
already been published and studied. See P.Khalili I 1 and references given in the 
commentary; Sijpesteijn (2013), 8; Sijpesteijn (2011), 260-261. 

22. The two dots of the ya ofyadhhab are misplaced under the ha. 

23. An tabatha ilayya bi-ghulaml wa-smuhu Jalbub. The name Jalbub and other possible 
readings such as Halbub, Jalbun are not recorded in onomastic dictionaries. 

25-26. Shiqqa (pi. shiqaq ) is a piece of cloth. 296 The term is widely attested in the papyri. 
Cf. P.World, 163[= P.Marchands V/l 7r.7], 3 rd /9 th ; P.Marchands III 14r.4, 3 rd /9 th ; P.Marchands 
V/l 9r.l2, 3 rd /9 th ; P.Marchands V/l 15.4, 3 rd /9 th . Jibba orjubba (pi. jubab or jibab) is a long 
outer garment with an open front and wide sleeves which was usually worn over a qamls. 297 
The term is well attested in commercial and private letters. Cf. an ta’khudh bihim sitta butat li- 

'Alf khudh wahid wa-jubba (P.Marchands II 3.6-7, 3 rd /9 th ); hatta tabatha ilayhi bi-l-jubbatayn . 

al-nabati alladhi baathta maahu bi-l-jubba qutn (P.Marchands II 9.9,17, 3 rd /9 th ); fi thamanjubba 
(P.GrohmannWirtsch. 16v.6, 3 rd /9 th ). A woolen jubba costs four dirhams, while another one 
costs twenty two and one sixth dirhams. See P.GrohmannWirtsch. 14.5, 2 nd /8 th ; 16v.6, 3 rd /9 th . 
A luxurious blackish jubba of velvet costs eight dinars (“thamanjubba khaz dakina thamaniyat 
danamr,” P.Cair.Arab. VI 394B.11, 3 rd /9 th ). 

27. Wa-alla tushmit bi ahadan fa-inm shaqiya. Alla is written for an la (Hopkins § 51.e). The 
ta ta’nlth in shaqiya refers to the female sender. 

Address: 

Ila Marwan b. YazTd. Ila has a very long bending yd’ which extends into the margin. The name 
of the sender is lost. 


296 Stilllman (2000), 12. 

297 Ahsan (1979), 40; Stilllman (2000), 12; Dozy (1845), 107-117. For qamls, see in this corpus 5.8 and the 
commentary. 
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14 . 

Reporting on the presence of a certain ‘Abd al-Jabbar in Fustat 

P.Cair.Arab.inv. 449 12.5 x 10 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 22 

Light-brown papyrus written in a flowing hand in black ink with a medium-thick pen across the fibers. The 
top and the left hand side are missing resulting in a considerable loss of text. The original cutting lines have 
been preserved on the other two sides. An address may have been written at the top of side B but is now lost. 
There are few diacritical dots. 

The script is characterized by the following, sin is written sometimes with teeth and sometimes without 
(11. 2, 3,14 al-salam). Final ya bends backwards (1. 4 anni). 

In this letter, the sender, whose name is missing, writes to the addressee, also 
anonymous to us, that he wanted to travel in person to visit him, but when it turned out to 
be too difficult he apologized, wrote the letter instead and sent it with a neighbor of his. 
The sender informs the addressee that the carrier of the letter will first pass by a certain 
‘Abd al-Jabbar to inquire about something that remains unknown to us, and then he will 
head for the addressee’s domicile. He also lets the addressee know that this ‘Abd al-Jabbar is 
currently in Fustat ( gha’ib bi-l-fustdt). The letter closes as usual with greetings to a certain 
‘Aziza and ‘Abd al-Rahlm, the request to write back and the final salam greeting. 

The sender incorporates the salutation to and from relatives into the body of the letter 
which is very unusual. 298 Grammatical mistakes and incorrect spellings are frequently 
attested in the letter. A photograph with a short description of the script of this papyrus is 
published in the catalogue of the Arabic papyri in the national library of Egypt 
(P.DarAlKutub). 


Text 


( _ 5 -Lg] ■ A . a'. <11! tilliL! j (vac.) • ' ba . 1 

u' 4-ill j ^^^>1! -j <111 .2 

[^1 cll^ik !j ^1/Loil! <_]_!]! Ujc. ^jl ^L!J Clml! iJa! <c.La^. J ^abbail! <11! .3 

] j c^ r - u' *•. .4 

] lillj <j!. <j.5 

] ..t> lH'.6 

] -UxJ J jli. lilll! I5 a (_jjbi£ (_la.U-a (j! .7 

J j <J Ibis J_ ycu <1 J. .8 

] jlj <j ^ yJi jl .9 


J 111 U. .U 1 , \ l . U r. \ i-.l! Jjc. Cjl ^al*J tAjli .10 
|j]l <111 lillLI jiijli liljSjoLia jli^J! uje- .h 
uje. j <111 IaILI Wjjje [[ jc.] y^-j .12 

|\lLaj !J lillLk] j iil^)±kj J! dhljS £-0 IjjiiS .13 

<11! ■ 4 Jr_ j iq 


298 See chapter one, formulary. See also in this corpus letters 26.5-6; 31.20-23. 
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Diacritical dots 

(12 (8 (6 ls^' (4 

Translation 

1. what He gave you (vac.). I should like, may God preserve you, that you bestow upon 
yourself [greetings from me 

2. Allah greetings and upon ‘Abd al-Rahlm and Abu Abd Allah, if he is [present greetings 

3. Allah greetings and upon the people of household (greetings). Send to Abu ‘Abd Allah 
[greetings and I would like to let you know that I] 

4. wish, if I could come to you to greet you and.[ 

5 .it is like that, because I am [ 

6 .He came with.with ‘All. So excuse me for [ 

7. The carrier of this letter of mine is a neighbor, who will pass by ‘Abd al-Jabbar. He 
came [ 

8. the lameness.and a she-ass of his will pass by. If they told you about it and if it 

was [ 

9. you should take care of a payment that I am not aware of, because I am [ 

10. You know that ‘Abd al-Jabbar is away, in Fustat [ 

11. ‘Abd al-Jabbar will thank you. So make sure, may God preserve you, to [write me about 
the news of 

12. and the news of [‘Az ] ‘AzTz\a/ and the news of‘Abd al[-RahIm 

13. Send to them from me many greetings, together with your letter to me about your 
news and [your condition and your needs.] 

14. Peace be upon you and God’s mercy and bless[ings.] 

Commentary 

1. The beginning of this letter is missing. The remains of the first line, however, seem to 
continue the opening formula and the contents of the letter suggest that not more than 
three lines are lost at the top. Wa-qad ahbabbtu abqaka Allah. For the difference between the 
two forms ahbabbtu and uhibbu, see Grob (2010a), 60-61. 

1-4. Al-salam is written with long a as normal in classical Arabic. It is written, however, 
without long a in the final greeting. See also in this corpus 10.13. For the expression jama at 
ahl al-bayt, see in this corpus wa-jami ahl al-bayt (4.15); bi-ahl al-bayt wa-l-Tydl (41.10-11). See 
also the discussion on women of the house in chapter two. Wa-abligh Abu Abd Allah. For 
unchangeable Abu in all syntactical positions, see Hopkins § 162.a. 

5-6. The reading of these two lines is tentative. 

7. Anna sahib kitabi hadha ilayyka jar yamurru bi-Abd al-Jabbar. Sending letters with 
neighbors is well attested in letters. Cf. kitabi hadha maajan wa-sadiqi Abu al-Hadld al-assar 
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(CPR XVI 22.8, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-hadha jaruna yusama Bulbul arsaltu maahu kitabi (P.Marchands II 
28.6, 3 rd /9 th ). For more, see chapter one, formulary. See also Grob (2010a), 93-100. 

10. Fustat also appears in this corpus in 16.9; 38.3. See also 23.20 and the commentary. 
For the expression ghaib bi-l-fustat, see in this corpus ghaib bi-l-nf (29.6). 

12. The scribe first wrote the ‘ayn and zay of the female name ‘Aziza. He then, for no 
apparent reason, covered it with ink. The ta marbuta of‘Aziza was added as an afterthought 
above the line. Of Abd al-Rahm only the alif, lam and ra can be detected after the prefix ‘Abd. 
The name can also be read as ‘Abd al-Rahman or any other of God’s names. 

13. For the expression maa al-kitab ilayya and the rest, see Grob (2010a), 69-70. 

14. For the final salam greeting and the addition wa-barakatuhu, see in this corpus 1.21 
and the commentary. 
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15 . 

Letter conveying greetings 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2619 14.5 X 12.8 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 23-24 

Light-brown papyrus written in an untidy and unproficient hand in 13 lines in black ink with a medium-thick 
pen across the fibers. The original margins remain on all four sides. There are some holes and lacunae all over 
the papyrus that have caused minimal damage to the text. Diacritical dots occur occasionally. The letter is 
continued on side B but the ink is being effaced. 

The script is characterized by the way in which the upper part of dal/dhal bends backwards (1. 6 mahmud; 1. 
11 dhalika). Sin and shin are written consistently without teeth (1. 9 al-salam; 1. 8 shaa). Kaf is hairpin-shaped (1. 
6 kama). The two dots of the final ya are placed inside the bend (1. 3 fa-inni). Words are split across line endings 
(11. 8-9 ZikrT). 

In this letter, a certain Ibrahim b. Sulayman writes to one Abu Yahya b. Yasra and Abu 
ZikrT. The letter is full of blessings and prayers to the addressees as well as greetings to and 
from relatives with no further important contents. 

The letter is composed in a very simple style as one block with no means to highlight 
the text. The letter shows many incorrect spellings and grammatical mistakes indicating 
the scribe’s poor command of the language. Within the letter the references to the 
addressees fluctuate between the plural, dual and singular. 

Text 


Side A: 


[lw] l>“ .2 

' ,»£.Ac. alui j> Sjj-y .3 

u ja yi <31 y ^iii <111 usji .4 

^ILui L[_j]l Ula axj .5 

aIxmj j T a j^ L . La£ ^1L^ _6 

U 1 M L$J^j <_r9 .7 

"j (jlj 4ll<l> Liu u_jLjS]I ,g 

( aLJI LLo ^jL- aLoll ulL^jll!j ill .9 

Uu CiiS jl (j j£j ^ jhl! .10 

tllllj jjll 4 _^L^ ^_yd (Lll d^Loll j J ,11 

L$ji (•) (jl jiijlj 4 j jSj Lm .12 

tSj£j <_r^ j *d-< Li (jl ,13 


Side B: 


u' [ 


] 

] 


.1 

.2 
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M ] -3 

<111 (vac.) jb s jjju (jjl 

Diacritical dots 

LSJ^J* (12 lSJ^J ',ls^ (10 cr-' (8 gr“ c " lj (7 yr 1 ^ (2 

Translation 

Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. From Ibrahim b. Sulayman to Abu Yahya [b.] 

3. Yasra and Abu [Z]ikrT. Peace be upon you. I praise 

4. for your sake God, other than Whom there is no god. As for 

5. what follows, I want to let you know my news, namely that I am well and 

6. in good health, as you wish and our Lord be praised and thanked. We ask Him 

7. (the) completion. Consider, Abu ZikrT, [not] not to neglect 

8. to write to me, if God wills. My mother sends to you and to ... 

9. . and al-Turayk greetings. Send to them from me greetings. 

10. Consider, Abu ZikrT, to write to me of any 

11. [greetings] need you have, because that 

12. delights me a lot. Consider to.(?) with ZikrT 

13. if God wills, and consider, Abu ZikrT, 

Side B: 

1. [ ] to send us 

2 . [ 

3. [ ] till 

To Abu Yahya b. Yasra deliver (vac.) may God have mercy upon you. 

Commentary 

Side A: 

2. Ibrahim is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.b.i). Also Sulayman is 
written defectively without long a (Hopkins § lO.b.ii). 

3 . For the names ZikrT and Yasra, see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 241, 557. 
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5-7. Fa-ana ukhbirukum min khabarl and salim salih kama tuhibbu wa-rabbuna mahmud 
mashkur nas’aluhu tamam. For this formula and variants of it, see in this corpus 5.4-5; 7.4-5; 
8.5-7; 22.6-8; 21.5-6 and the commentaries. Note the plural in ukhbirukum and the singular in 
tuhibbu which contrasts with the dual used in the hamdala. In the rest of the letter the 
singular form is dominant. 

7. Unzurya Abf Zikri [la] an la tada ‘annx min al-kitab. An alif is absent after vocative yd 
(Hopkins § 49.a.ii) and the alif mamduda is shifted to an alifmaqsura (Hopkins § 12.e). It is 
written in exactly the same way in lines 10,13. Tada‘ ‘annl is written in the status constructus 
as one word (Hopkins § 51.f). The scribe crossed out the negation particle la by means of a 
horizontal line. 

8. In shaa Allah. Shaa is written without the post-vocalic hamza (Hopkins § 20.c) and the 
scribe left the alif of Allah out. 

9. For the name al-Turayk, see Ibn Hajar, Tabslr, 197. The reading Burayk is also possible, 
see P.cair.Arab. VI 438.3, 3 rd /9 th . See also J. Hess, Beduinennamen aus Zentralarabien 
(Heidelberg: Winter, 1912), 11-12. 

10 - 11 . For the expression bi-ma kanat laka min haja and variants of it, see in this corpus 
31.30; 36.7 and the examples given in the commentary. See also P.Horak 85.10, 2 nd /8 th . 

11 . The scribe mistakenly wrote the word wa-l-saldm at the beginning of this line, then 
he indicated his mistake by crossing out the word by means of a horizontal line. Dhalika is 
written with scriptio plena of long a (Hopkins § ll). 

11 - 12 . Fa-inna dhalika mimma taqirru bihi ‘aym. For similar expressions, see wa-qarra bihi 
‘aynaka (P.Marchands II lr.6, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-qurrat ‘ayn (in this corpus, 9.15). See also wa-aqirr 
c aynahufinafsihiwa-hashamihi (Premier (n.d.), 7). 

Side B: 

Due to the ink is being effaced and smudged on the back it is impossible to recover much 
more than some characters and words, the translation of which is impossible. For the 
expression balligh yarhamuka Allah and other similar expressions that appear next to the 
exterior address, see chapter one, formulary. See also Grob (2010a), 78; P.Khalili I, 238-239. 
Only the name of the addressee is given in the address. For parallels in this corpus, see 35. 
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16 . 


Reporting on sick persons in Fustat 


P.Cair.Arab.inv. 403 22 x 13.5 l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th 

Provenance: Probably Fustat Plate 25 


Dark-brown papyrus written in 16 lines in black ink with a medium-thick pen across the fibers. The left hand 
side is missing with a considerable loss of text. The original cutting lines have been preserved on the other 
three sides. Side B bears the address in one line written parallel to the fibers. Diacritical dots are sparingly 
added. 

The text shows many features of the early script, i.e. the upper part of dal/dhal bends backwards (1. 3 
ahmadu; 1. 8 qad). The attached and independent ras are very short (1. 12 al-qarya). The medial ‘ayn/ghayn is 
open at the top (1.11 taghfala). Initial, medial and final kdfs are horizontally elongated (1. 14 kataba). The tail of 
the final mlm is extremely short (1. 1 bi-sm ). There is a marked extension of the tail of the final and 
independent ya to the right in a horizontal line (1. 3 fa-inni). Words are split across line endings (11. 3-4 
ukhbirkuma; 11.11-12 rahimakuma). 

In this letter, the sender, Salman b. MughTth, writes to one ‘Ubayd b. Yasar and another 
person, whose name is missing, about Duwaylim and al-Adma, who are/were sick. He also 
inquires about a certain Abu Sulayman and asks the two addressees to take care of him. 
Salman informs the addressees further that a certain Mahdl came to the village while he is 
well and in good health. The letter closes as usual with the final salam greeting. At the end, 
the writer of the letter, al-RabE b. Muslim, sends his greetings to the two addressees and 
asks them to send to the sender a piece of papyrus. 

The dual is consistently used throughout the letter and there are no grammatical 
mistakes indicating the writer’s high command of the language. 299 A photograph with a very 
short description of the script is published in the catalogue of the Arabic papyri in the 
national library of Egypt (P.DarAlKutub). 


Text 


Side A: 


| ■ jlc. j jtxaJ clW Y. ,r - ' b ^ Cy* 

[I ^li Lai Y! aJ! Y <03! USJ! ^li 

A. i j -ojjjA 

Cll-j-jAa j-a CllllS LaAY! 

] a! J£Li ij ja Asa U 
] J! Axj La! 

Ajli] LaSO! i"'/'< La JUa A5 Ajli 

J ^ic. (JjLoj! j&t lAi.! lalkaaOl 

] YjaII! Y! <0! Y ^1 ... aJ! 

[ J J (AIIa [tj-J-C. Yasu YO . a 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.10 

.11 


299 See also chapter one, script. 
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j] Lai Alii 1 

.12 

[ <11 | 

\ \\cL jLl^J La^ 

.13 

1 j'r- 

l^j jA j t \f\ 

.14 

[Lalj.pl <_i£l 


.15 


Aj 

.16 


Side B: 


_jLulJ ."me. ^Jl j>" lJ3t A (_j-aLuj 


Diacritical dots 


(13 ;u^ (12 0*4^ Jes-'k (11 cr 5 ' (10 (9 (8 (7 -isa (6 u' (4 Cpill (3 


Translation 


Side A: 


1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. From Sahnanb. MughTth [to‘IJbaydb. Yasar and Peace be upon you] 

3. I praise for your sake God, other than Whom there is no [god. As for what follows,] 

4. I inform you that Duwaylim is si[ck 

5. al-Adma’ fell si[ck 

6.to eat.[ 

7. As for what follows, write to me about the news of [ 

8.it is long time since I wrote to you [ There is] 

9. nobody in Fustat, who is concerned about me [ 


10. to him.there is no god but God. Do not [ 

11. with Abu Sulayman, how he is. Do not neglect doing so, 

12. May God have mercy upon you. As for what follows, Mahdl came to the village [and he 
is] 

13. well as you wish. Peace be upon you and [God’s] mercy. 

14. al-RabT b. Muslim wrote (this letter) and he sends to you greetings.] 

15. Send to me a piece of papyrus so that I may write to yo[u] 

16. on it. 

Side B: 

From Salman b. MughTth to ‘Ubayd b. Yasar 

Commentary 


Side A: 
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2. For the name MughTth, see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 497. Salman is written with scriptio 
defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.a.ii). The name of the addressee is restored on the basis of 
the exterior address where the name appears clearly. Another addressee is to be expected 
in the missing part, because the writer uses the dual consistently. 

3. Ilah is spelled with an extra tooth for the long a. Also written thus in line 10. See also 
in this corpus 2.21; 5.3. 

2-3. The introductory formula is reconstructed on the basis of parallels, see Grob 
(2010a), 39-42. 

4.1 was not able to trace the name Duwaylim in the onamastica. The supplement m[and] 
is a mere suggestion, since nothing but a mim is presereved. See also marid[at ] in the next 
line. 

5. For the female name Adma', see Gratzl (1906), 33, 58. In papyri, see P.RagibLettres 9.2, 

2 nd /8 th . 

9. Fustat also appears in this corpus in 14.10; 38.3. See also 23.20; 41.address. 

11. Sulayman is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.a.ii). 

12. Amma ba'du is used three times to mark off the onset of the different sections within 
the body of the letter. Different expressions such as wa-badu, amma ‘ala ithr dhalika, fi ithr 
were also used to structure the content of the letter and to mark off the onset of the 
different sections, see Grob (2010a), 40 and note 44; Hopkins § 106. 

14. Direct references to professional scribes being involved in writing private letters are 
extremely rare in the papyri. See chapter one. 

15-16. Wa-arsila ilayya qit'a min qirtas aktubu ilaykuma bihi. For parallels, see wa-b‘ath ilayya 
qit‘a qirtas aktubu ftha (P.Khalili I 27v.9, 3 rd /9 th )- For qirtas (pi. qaratis ) papyrus rolls, see in this 
corpus 34.7. 

Side B: 

The name of the addressee ‘Ubayd b. Yasar is clearly readable on the left hand side. 
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1.3. Death and consolation 

17 . 

Notifying the death of the addressee’s father and emancipation of the deceased’s slave: 

A man writes to a female relative 

P.Cam.Michaelides A1355 44x22 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 26-27 

Dark-brown long piece of papyrus written with a medium-thick pen in a clear and skilled hand in black ink in 
24 lines across the fibers. The original cutting lines have been preserved on all sides. At the top, a margin of 5 
cm has been left blank. There are some lacunae and worm holes all over the papyrus that have caused minimal 
damage to the text. The ink has faded and come off in places to such a degree that the text has at times 
become unreadable. Side B contains the address and another short text written by the same hand in 6 lines 
parallel to the fibers. The papyrus has been folded 20 times horizontally and 10 time vertically. There are very 
few diacritical dots. 

The text shows many features of the early script, i.e. final alif extends below the connecting stroke (1. 8 
tuwuffiya). Hasta of ta slants to the right (1. 2 Talq). Ra and zay are very short (1. 1 al-rahman, al-rahim; 1. 3 
Ziyad). The tail of the final qaf projects straight downwards before bending to the left resembling the old 
Arabic qaf (1. 2 Talq). The horizontal stroke of initial ‘ayn is extended to the right (11. 9, 16, 18 'alayhi ). Fa has 
one dot below the letter and qaf has one dot over it (1. 9 fail; 1. 12 Muqsim). Final nun extends vertically 
downwards (1. 2 ibn; 1.12 salihin). Final ya bends backwards (1. 2 ila; 1. 3 abt). Words are split across line endings 
(11.14-15 al-sahaba; 18-19 yas’amuhu). 

This letter has been sent from a certain Wusama b. Talq al-TujlbT to a woman called 
Zaynab bt. Abu Ziyad. In this letter, Wusama informs Zaynab that her father, Abu Ziyad, 
passed away and that his salve Muqsim was nursing him all day and night. He informs her 
further that the father emancipated his slave Muqsim before death. Wusama asks Zaynab to 
take care of this Muqsim in return of his loyalty and dependability towards the deceased 
father. Wusama ends his letter abruptly with the final salam greeting, skipping blessings, 
salutations and other common closing formulae. The relationship between the sender and 
the female addressee is vague, but the voice of the letter indicates a close kinship. On side B, 
the same sender writes a note to a certain Abu Zaynab, asking him to pay one dirham to a 
woman called Umm Khalid to do something that remains unknown to us. Above this short 
note, traces of two lines giving proper names such as Abu Sinan, Tamlm and Sulayman can 
be made out with difficulty. 

The letter is well written and composed with broad blank spaces between lines. The 
scribe makes many incorrect spellings and grammatical mistakes. 

Text 


SrHU t3h=> U-[-J “Oabaij L>* .2 

iAjlc. aLj 1 "' y' .3 


Side A: 
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[^kll] <111 jkiLllJ aa ^.1 .4 

cil^li [±U U] VI <11 V .5 

(_£kll£ (jd^JL-a ^jJaILui L[_jjl 1-j^)^* £y* .6 

^ili dilk j^\ ^ic. IaI <11 aa^JIj .7 

<111 <a^.^)j 3 lijj ijJ (jl .8 

(Jc-li <111 j A \y\\ <lk[^jJlj <_iic. (_5^ J - :a J .9 

Lq <jj3^j ^3 <jl_5 <111 Ija ^jl .10 

[tj^]-^ ^ Jl>* [ ] J3 (j^ ub UJ^“ .11 

(_ja 1 nl'N t.si\ (j-° (jj^JL-a l.^lg.xAi ^3 (aj_ukA .12 

<lllj ^a^^ jl j (JaJj ^jJJ jl Jj3 .13 

1 <1 ^jj-^lj ^Hk ^3 [ ]1 (jl^ Jal .14 

^a jk!i ^1 dijl Clu£ j-[-l 1-]-^ <jl^jb-al .15 

(a_uJlA <jlc. ^a^kj Ia J)*\ 1^1 <jlc- .16 

^J1 ^jjoi^j Iajs l^ik <j til^Alk .17 

Laj ^1 (j^. <-ilc- ^^11 .18 

_J \t.S“i Ia fi^ll^ __^1 <lll V_5 <A .19 
C5^ 3^1 w ). u -° ^ ^ VI <-a1c- .20 

^j^<ll <-^l^>^lj <*->-^jj al^l <*-9^) .21 

IaI tiilk J!1 a <Lk^lj jj ^ic. (J^a^a .22 

i^ljlc. ^aluillj tiilk °l3^ ^11 ^-kxjJall ^ja <_i3 .23 

<111 diA^^jj .24 


Side B: 


< j (jj' *—ljj< j J' (vaC.) [ ] £ c =JJT ‘ '^ (3li= (jj <LaLojj (j* 


U1 <j3 [ ] 

<ilL ^JAjluJ^ ^aJAJj ^jl ^ 

tv’l l\c ^alxjj <1 a1^ C. \\ ij) ^jl ^11 (^Ha d)J <aLuj^ ^ja 
«111> cilalx-al jj^alLoi Ijli dxj Lai 


<111 a£jlc. a!u 3 IJ <J (^lll 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 


Diactritical dots 


c_^joll (23 cj^ll (21 ;>*£ (20 t-»j (18 (16... j* (13 (12 ii^' ;^> (11 Jcla (9 

Translation 


Side A: 


1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 
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2. From Wusama [b.] Talq to Zaynab 

3. bt. Abu Ziyad. [Peace] be upon you. I 

4. praise [for your sake] God, [other than Whom,] 

5. there is no god. [As for what follows,] I want to 

6. let you know our news, namely that [we are] well and in good health, which will 

7. please you, God be praised. As for what comes after, I 

8. inform you that Abu Ziyad died, may God have mercy upon him 

9. and may He bless him and gu[ide] him to the paradise. God will do this, 

10. If God wills. His death has come over what 

11. you expected. He was [ ] since a year. He emancipated] 

12. Muqsim in a group of sound witnesses from among our companions 

13. long time before he died. By God, Muqsim 

14. was [ ] in that and he gave him the best of 

15. companionship. [Even if] it were you, you would not nurse 

16. him in the same way as Muqsim nursed. 

17. Therefore, I command you to take care of him in return of what he did 

18. for Abu Ziyad, namely taking care of him. He did not ha- 

19. ate him day or night. If he was his father, he would not have been more patient 

20. towards him than he was towards Abu Ziyad in 

21. carrying him and putting him down and getting him out from the cottage 

22. carried on his hands and doing the same in entering him, despite 

23. his personal weakness, may God reward him for it. Peace be upon you and 

24. God’s mercy. 

Side B: 

From Wusama b. Talq al-TujTbl and [ ] (vac.) to Zaynab bt. Abu Ziyad 

1. [ ] in it. I 

2. Abu Sinan and Tamlm and Sulayman this 

3. From Wusama b. Talq to Abu Zaynab and his family. Peace be upon you. 

4. As for what follows, we are well and in good health. Consider, may <God> grant you 
prosperity, 

5. to pay to Umm Khalid one dirham to make 

6. what I ordered her. Peace be upon you and God’s mercy. 

Commentary 


Side A: 

2 . The shift ’u to wu is frequent in the papyri, i.e. Wusama instead of Eisama (Hopkins § 
27.a). For the name Wusama in the papyri, see P.Jahn 5.6, 8, 2 nd /8 th . As for the name Talq, see 
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Ibn Ma’kul, Ikmal, vol. 5, 243. The ba of Zaynab is horizontally elongated and lacks an 
upward curve on the left. 

3 . Ibnat is written with a ta maftuha instead of a ta marbuta in the status constructus 
which is an archaic spelling (Hopkins § 47.a). Also written thus in the exterior address. 
Enough space is available after the address for the restoration of the initial salam greeting, 
salam ‘alayki, which is partially effaced. 

5-7. For the formula fa-innx ukhbiruki min khabarina anna salimm salihln ka-lladhxyasurruki 
wa-l-hamdu li-llah, see in this corpus 5.4-5; 6.4-5 and the examples provided in both 
commentaries. In salimm salihln the casus obliquus of the sound masculine plural is used 
where classical Arabic requires the casus rectus (Hopkins § 86.a). 

7. For the expression amma ‘ala ithx dhalika, see in this corpus 5.7 and the commentary. 

8. Ukhbiruki anna Abu Ziyad tuwuffiya fa-yarhamuhu Allah. For other notifications of death 
in papyri; cf. wa-ulimuka yd akhxanna ... ibn khalika Abu All tuwuffiya rahimahuma Allah wa- 
dafannahu yawm al-jum a fa-a zama Allah ujurakum wa-rahimana wa-iyyahu wa-u‘limuka annahu 
mata bi-l-rxfyawm al-thulatha wa-humila ila al-fustat wasalayawm al-khamxsfx akhir al-nahar wa- 
dufina yawm al-juma bi-l-ghadat fa-rahimana Allah wa-iyyahu wa-huwa al-sabxl hatta la yabqa 
ahad (P.Marchands II 24.11-15, 3 rd /9 th ). For more extensive discussion on death, see chapter 
two, death and consolation. Tuwuffiya is written with an alif mamduda instead of an alif 
maqsura (Hopkins § 12.c). Anna Abu Ziyad. The unchangeable Abu in status constructus for 
classical Arabic Aba is frequent in Arabic papyri (Hopkins § 162.a.ii). Fikewise, Abu is written 
for classical Arabic Abx in ila Abu Ziyad in line 18 and ala Abu Ziyad in line 20 (Hopkins § 
162.a.i). 

8 - 10 . Fa-yarhamuhu Allah wa-salla ‘alayhi wa-adkhalahu al-janna wa-llah fail in shaa Allah. 
For parallels in this corpus, see fa-yarhamuhu Allah wa-salla ‘alayhi wa-adkhalahu al-janna 
‘arrafaha lahu ( 20 . 5 - 6 ). Shaa is written without the post-vocalic hamza (Hopkins § 20.c). 

10 . Qadjaat can be made out with difficulty. The post-vocalic hamza is omitted in ja’at 
(Hopkins § 21.a). 

13 - 14 . These two lines can be made out with difficulty due to the ink is being effaced. 

15 . The particle hatta is spelled with an alif mamduda while classical Arabic requires an 
alif maqsura (Hopkins § 12.d). For the term al-sahaba, see in this corpus 32.6 and the 
commentary. 

16 . Alayhi ka-nahw ma kana yaqumu ‘alayhi Muqsim. ‘Alayhi can be made out with 
difficulty, because the ink has smudged at the beginning of the line. This expression is 
restored on the basis of line 20 where a similar expression occurs. 

19 . Yawm wa-la layla law kana waliduhu ma sabara. The mim of yawm is extremely short in 
comparison to the other independent mxms in the text, e.g. 1.18 al-qiyam. The ha of waliduhu 
has an upward shaft. 

20 . ‘Ala is written without the final alif maqsura (Hopkins § 55.i). Also written thus in line 

22 . 

21 . Al-khuss is a booth of reeds or canes, see lane, vol. 2, 746; Ibn Mazur, Lisan, 1174. To 
the best of my knowledge, the word is not attested in Arabic papyri. 

22 . Tanwm alif is missing in the adverb mahmul which it would have been obligatory in 
classical Arabic (Hopkins § 167.a). 
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23-24. For the expression Allah jazahu dhalika, s eejazahu Allah khayran (CPR XVI 14.8, 3 rd - 
4 th / 9 th -io th ); fa-ahsana Allah jaza aka (P.Marchand III 27.12, 3 rd /9 th ); fa-la jazaha Allah khayran 

(P.Heid.Arab. II 56.13, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-ahsanajaza aka ahsana lakajazaaka (P.Marchand II 39.18, 

21, 3 rd / 9 th and Heid.Arab. II 42.2, 2 nd /8 th ). 

Side B: 

Min Wusama h. Talq al-Tujlblthumma [ ] ila Zaynab bt. Abl Ziyad. The address is written in 

slightly smaller characters. The tribal nisba al-TujTbl refers to Tujlb, a sub tribe of the south- 
Arabian tribe of Kinda. This clan formed an important element of Amr b. al-'As’s 
conquering troops. After the conquest and the foundation of the city of Fustat, TujTb had 
their own khitta south of the ‘Amr's mosque . 300 For other attestations of this nisba in the 
papyri; cf. P.Worp 65.16, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th and the commentary; P.David-WeillFouvre 6r.3, dated 
211/826; 16.14, dated 256/870 and the commentaries. One might expect another nisba after 
thumma. For other attestations of two tribal nisbas using thumma in-between, see 
P.KhanFegalDocument, 362; P.Ragiblettrefamiliale, 278. 

1. Only traces of characters and words can be seen of this line, the construction of which 
is impossible. 

2. For the name Sinan and other possible readings, see al-DhahabT, Mushtabih, 276. 

3. Ila Abu Zaynab. Abu is written for classical Arabic Abl (Hopkins § 162.a.i). 

4. Wa-nzur aslahaka <Allah> . The scribe left the word Allah out after the honorific 
aslahaka. For this honorific and variants of it following the mention of the amir, see in this 
corpus 21.3 and the commentary. This honorific is also attested after the mention of the 
addressee, see Sijpesteijn (2013) 31.7; 36.5, both 2 nd / 8 th . 

5. For the Expression dirham fulus, see Grohmann (1954), 217. 


300 al-Sam‘am, al-Ansab, vol. 3, 24; Ibn Ma’kul, Ikmal, vol. 1, 214. 
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18 . 

Notifying the death of the sender’s son: 

A woman writes to her aunt 

3 rd /9 th 

Plate 28-29 


P.Utah 290 31.5 x 19.2 

Provenance: Unknown 


Medium-brown papyrus written in black ink with a medium-thick pen in a flowing hand in 12 lines across the 
fibers. The original cutting lines have partially been preserved on all four sides. There are holes and lacunae in 
several places which have caused minimal damage to the text. On side B, the address is still visible in 2 lines. 
Diacritical dots are sparingly added. There are two black stripes covering old texts on the upper margin on 
both sides of the papyrus. 

The cursive handwriting points to a 3 rd /9 th century hand, see Grob (2010a), 161-172. See also chapter one, 
script. 

In this letter, the female sender, Ruqayya bt. Yahya, informs her aunt, Umm al-Qasim bt. 
Zakariya, that she is in good health although the affliction that has befallen her, namely the 
death of her son who died in the month of Safar after the return of the people from 
pilgrimage ( hajj ). Ruqayya then shows how confused, lonely, poor and weak she feels after 
this loss, especially after her full brother’s departure. Ruqayya was so depressed that she 
expressed the wish that she had died before facing these hard times. Afterwards, Ruqayya 
informs her aunt that a certain Abu Abd Allah, known to the addressee, looked after her 
during this misfortune. Abu Abd Allah also took good care of the deceased. Next, Ruqayya 
expresses her deep gratitude to Abu Abd Allah and makes a supplication for him. Before 
ending her letter, Ruqayya asks her aunt not to withhold writing to her. The letter closes 
with the tasliya and common closing blessings for the addressee. 

The letter is to be delivered in Mecca as stated in the exterior address. It is written as 
one block with no means to highlight the text. The writer makes several mistakes in 
grammar and spelling. 


Text 


Side A: 


<111 

Ailui^lj Alxia9 ^9 kijlc- ^AJLaxj ^»jIjJ ^ Aill (JUal # 2 

La l^ii^ a_U A-a^Loj (JLaj Lj^_jlj L)-]—° (_JLi (jL[ ciLil] j tiL^l .3 

till^C. [(jl AU A_LJJ1 j A_ic. Aill olij {y* ^ i* j .4 

l_jj_j9 4jI aJ*. ill Clllla-J Aj$1£j (jlj o^a9 j tililc. i^_aLkll I # 5 

(.** nqji ^9 ^c_ail ^^9 A_ic. A_lll Aj19j .1^1 lijJ V L-^. (Jjjxull ^_9 

t >"\M oAia.j Clukjj jjj-]_uil L-lAJ S^)ja9 A_iixjJa oAia.j l^ia. .7 

aIIIj AJI ciili ^alc. ^1 jLuAi A_La £-aj-ul Vj £-ajai dbailj A_1 j 9 <jl # g 

Aill (jl^ll Lbj A_j A_aIj 9 c^l'nc- dil^ llill A_lll ^jI <_£.!lui A_LojI # 9 
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V (jl 4-Ul 1^11*^1 ^L_l^lJ Ijlj fiLijj (j-G &Vj La ^5^" (?) .10 

dul c^l£ <jl <^.l_^jj 

l^j!i£ aLjj j Al\ ^Ic. j ■’U'S/l ^Ic- Alii [^ (j^] -5* Cllj^Jj Lg-iS 'W 

iillic.j iiL.l] AiLui^lj <L-ia3 ^9 c^ljlc- AIaxj ^jIj iilLal^)£j cilUL A .Ill (JUal \2 


Side B: 


aSla j ^3Aj iJU^JIj c_ij^)x-all L)j£j ^J~^J Cllijl Aj5j (j-a (vaC.) IaUL Alii JUal ^j-^j ClliJ UjSj 


"Cnl ^ckll ^1 
Cllj^4s jlj 




Diacritical dots 


j (address '-^' (9 Jls-^ 1 -^ (8 l 3 ^J' ; s (7 ^-lij ;iiu (6 'j^ (5 s ^j (4 (3 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. May God prolong your existence, my mistress, [and strengthen you and honor you 
and fulfill His favor upon you and [augment] in His benevolence 

3. towards you and with you. My letter [to you on Monday with eig]ht nights remaining 
of Safar] while I am in good health, God be praised abundantly, though what happened 
to me 

4. and stricken me of the death of my lord and my son, may God be pleased with him. [I 
ask God to] bestow upon you the greatest of returns and console (you) 

5. through your righteousness and grant you a compensation that fully replaces the loss 
and to reward him with paradise, as He is near and responsive. 

6. It is the inevitable fate so that no one will remain. He died, may God be pleased with 
him, in Safar after people’s return from pilgrimage. I remained 

7. confused, alone, weak and poor. The [happiness] has gone along with the full brother 
and I remained alone. I wish if 

8. death has taken me before him. I don’t hear from my brother any news nor receive I a 
letter from him so that I can find solace and repose in it. I ask God 

9. to grant my lord, Abu ‘Abd Allah, long life. If your eyes had seen how he took care of 

him and us and what he.?, you would have been happy. May God make him happy 

10. with his.? and help him with what he has to administer of the affairs of his life 

and his hereafter. [I like], may God like you, that you would not withhold your letter 
from me with your news and condition and the need you have, for 

11. in it lies your pleasure and be granted success, if God wills. May God give many 
blessings to Muhammad the prophet and his family. 

12. May God prolong your existence and strengthen you and honor you and fulfill His 
favor upon you and augment in His benevolence towards you and with you. 
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Side B: 

1. To Umm al-Qasim bt. Zakariya, sister of Yahya, may God prolong her life (vac.) from 
Ruqayya bt. Yahya b. Zakariya, known as the rope-maker. To be delivered in Mecca. 

2.Deliver (the letter), may you be guided (in the right path). 

Commentary 


Side A: 

1. On the top margin above the basmala a black strip of 1 cm wide covering an old text is 
still visible. 

2. For letters starting with initial blessings after the basmala, see Grob (2010a), 43-48. The 
initial blessings are restored of the basis of parallels, see Grob (2010a), 43-48. See also the 
closing formula which is slightly different. 

3. The supplement \yawm al-ithnayn ] is a mere suggestion, since nothing but the curve of 
may be a nun is preserved at the end of the lacuna. Of thaman only the alif and nun are still 
visible. Safar is reconstructed on the basis of line 6 where the same word occurs. 

4. For describing the son as sayyidi wa-waladx, see yd sayyidi wa-ya ibnl wa-ya hablbl 
(P.Marchands II 15r.7, 3 rd /9 th ). 

4-5. For the formula wa-llah as’aluhu anyuazima ajraki wa-yuhsina ‘azaaki wa-yajbura bi- 
taqwa nafsiki wa-yuhsma al-khalaf ‘alayki; cf. wa-Tamlma tusallimu ‘alayki wa-taqulu aazam Allah 
ajraki wa-jabara muslbataki (Younes, Arabic letters of condolence on papyrus 4.7, 2 nd /8 th ). The 
sentence wa-llah as’aluhu exhibits the placement of the object before the verb, see also in 
this corpus 4.8, 24.8; 29.4. 

6. Fa-huwa al-sabll hatta la yabqa ahad. An exact parallel can be found in P.Marchands II 
24.11-15, 3 rd /9 th . Bad dukhul al-nas min al-hajj. For other attestations of the hajj in Arabic 
papyri, see in this corpus 37. See also the discussion on the hajj in chapter two. The particle 
hatta is written with an alifmamduda instead of an alifmaqsura (Hopkins § 12.d). Similarly 
the verb yabqa is written with an alifmamduda (Hopkins § 12.c). 

7. Hayra wahldatan daxfatan faqlratan. For similar expressions, see ila an baqiyat wahldatan 
farldatan (P.Marchands II 39.6, 3 rd /9 th ). See also in this corpus 13.20 and the commentary. 

7-8. For the expression fa-layta anna al-mawt qadamanl qablahu, see in this corpus 23.14-15 
and the commentary. 

8. iNa-lastu asma‘ li-akhx khabarwa-la asma minhu kitab. Tanwm alif is missing in the direct 
object in khabar and kitab which would have been obligatory in classical Arabic (Hopkins § 
167.d). The scribe mistakenly wrote asma minhu kitab instead of aqra’ lahu kitab. For the verb 
samx indicating a loud reading of the letter before an audience, see in this corpus 3.5 and 
the commentary. For similar expressions, see wa-lam ara laka kitab wa-la khabar (P.Khalili I 
36.4-6, 3 rd /9 th ). 
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9. Li-sayyidi Abu ‘Abd Allah. The lam of li-sayyidi is short. Compare it with the lam of al-sabll 
in line 6. Abu is written for classical Arabic Abi (Hopkins § 162.a.i). The post-vocalic hamza is 
omitted in al-baqa (Hopkins § 2l). 

10. The expression wa-aanahu ‘ala ma wallahu min umur dunyahu wa-akhiratihi is restored 
on the basis of parallels. Cf. PERF 615[= P.World, 186r].2, 4 th /lO th . The formula uhibbu ahabaka 
Allah is also reconstructed on the basis of parallels, see CPR XVI 22.10, 3 rd -4 th /9 th -10 th and the 
commentary. For the expression la taqtai ‘am kitabaki, see fa-la taqtani min kitabika bi-ilm 
khabarika wa-jami hawaijika (P.Cair.Arab. V 339.7, 3 rd /9 th ). 

11. Wa-anti muwaffaqa in shaa Allah. This formula usually follows a conditional sentence 
with in, see P.Genizah, 303-317; P.KhanPetitions, 8-30; Grob (2010a), 61. For the tasliya , see in 
this corpus 6.2-4; 19.3 and the examples provided in the commentaries. See also P.Cair.Arab. 
I, 215-216; P.Khalili 1,148; Grob (2010a), 27, note 11. 

12. The final blessings are slightly different from the initial ones, see Grob (2010a), 74-77. 

Side B: 

For the profession habbal in the papyri, see P.MugawiriAlqab, 342. This profession is also 
attested in Geniza documents, see Diem and Radenberg (1994), 37. The letter is to be 
delivered in Mecca. For other attestations of Mecca in the papyri, see P.World, 156-157, 
dated 3 rd /9 th ; P.GrohmannWirtsch. 3[= P.Marchands V/l 7].7-8, 3 rd /9 th . For the expression 
yudfa‘ (to be delivered), see Grob (2010a), 78-79. For the expression al-mamfbi (known as) 
and similar expressions which introduce a further or closer identification, see in this corpus 
23.16 and the commentary. For the blessing balligh hudita and similar blessings for the 
carrier of the letter, see in this corpus 7.address and the commentary. See also chapter one, 
formulary. 
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19 . 

Letter of condolence addressed to a man 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2605 27.9 x 12.7 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 30-31 

Medium-brown papyrus written in a somewhat flowing hand in 19 lines in black ink with a medium-thick pen 
across the fibers. The left hand side is missing with a considerable loss of text. The original margins remain on 
the other three sides. The letter has been folded 11 times horizontally and 3 times vertically. Diacritical dots 
occur sparingly. Side B bears traces of one line of the address written parallel to the fibers. 

The script is characterized by the way in which kaf is horizontally elongated (1. 6 kana). Final ya 
consistently bends backwards (1. 2 abt). 

In this letter, the sender writes to the addressee, both having the same kunya, i.e. Abu al- 
Azhar, trying to soothe the addressee’s pains by expressing his sincere condolences, 
profound sadness and sympathy after hearing of the death of a certain Abu Abd al-'AzTz. 

The right half of the letter is missing with a considerable loss of text, but it is possible to 
reconstruct some of the missing parts with the help of other letters of the same genre, 
Qur’an, traditions ( ahadith ) and other literary texts. The relationship between the writer, 
the addressee and the deceased is unclear. The letter is written as one block with no means 
to highlight the text and shows many mistakes in grammar and spelling. 

Text 


Side A: 


[All V <11! cible] ^ > jVl c> > jVl .2 

<1!j ^jjIIJ q\ <L_u!^ V! .3 

^ jj^ill ciiie j be c*\ie j lie lie j <11! t^llsle Suu La! .4 

] <1a^^j o^kV! j bib! ^ .5 

jjj* 1! Jue j-]-j! bias (jA (jl£ (_^a 1! lii_[_lL| 

[(^le JjS! j Aiiiuxo L_Luii^.! <I]J! [aLJ_*_3 <be <-<L£>^)1*-aj <11! .7 

[<11! ^aV LojLoijj bbiK!j !^)u«o <j_J_ 1! li!j <11 li! tiilj .$ 

]j Ig^alie! La <JJj-a-a .9 

[Lojs <1 cb^bj (j!j <1 (j!j cj! <11! . 10 

] UJ^ u' ' J ^ .11 

^3 J<lLale La .12 

J (.**i^al-ie < nx^i^al! (j^lj . 1 3 

QiS^XjJ !j ^jjjJaLal! (JjJ joj <i^l^ .14 

]-jojV! L[JL]!j< 13! cil3jj3 .15 

J lib! J ibxl n L^lL-a (J-oxj . 16 

[£-L! j ?LA] ! 1-La (j-ale b! jL! <ILo^.^)J .17 

^je ^b ab! bjj^xj . 1 § 

[<il! (.** u«\jj ibjle ^aluil!j <_i3jlxlb bb!j <11! cbVjJ .19 
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Side B: 


jIac. tjj jA jVI ^ [t> jAJVI (jjl <_sJ'] 


Diacritical dots 


sbl (16 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. To Abu al-Azhar from Abu al-Azhar. Peace [be upon you. I praise for your sake God, 
other than whom there] 

3. is no god. I ask Him to give many blessings to Muhammad [the prophet and all his 
family.] 

4. As for what follows, may God save you and protec[t you and may He forgive us and you 
and may He repel from us and you the adversity] 

5. in this world and the hereafter through His mercy. [ 

6. We got to know about the death of Ab[u Abd al-‘AzTz, may the mercy of] 

7. God and <His> forgiveness be upon him. With God [I sacrifice his misfortune in 
anticipation of God’s reward and I say] 

8. in this, indeed, we belong to God and indeed to Him we will return, [being with 
patience, in anticipation (of God’s reward), and surrendering to God’s command.] 

9. there is no greater misfortune than this [ 

10. I ask God to have mercy upon him and to [forgive him and to bless him in what] 

11. happened to him and I wish that [ 

12. I know how praiseworthy he was in al[l 

13. But the misfortune became greater [ 

14. But it is the fate of all people from the first to the [last 

15. May God grant you and us the .[ 

16. to do good deeds that reach you and us [ 

17. through His mercy. Send to Abu ‘Uthman from us [greetings and send] 

18. our condolence to him for (the death of) Abu ‘Abd al-‘A[zTz 

19. May God grant you and us the hea[lth. Peace be upon you and God’s mercy.] 

Side B: 


[To Abu al-Azhar from] Abu al-Azhar ‘Uthman b. ‘Ammar 
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Commentary 


Side A: 

2 . For the kunya Abu al-Azhar, see al-DulabT (d. 310/923), al-Kuna wa-l-asma, ed. A. shams 
al-DTn (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'Ilmiyya, 1999), vol. 1, 215; al-Sam'anT, al-Ansab, vol. 1, 205. For 
other attestations in the papyri; cf. P.Cair.Arab. IV 234.4, dated 270/883-4. 

3. For different forms of the tasliya in letters, see in this corpus 4.3-4 and the examples 
provided in the commentary. There is no vacant space left after the hamdala. The post- 
consonantal medial hamza is omitted in as’aluhu (Hopkins § 26). Yusalli and ‘ala are written 
without the final ya (Hopkins § 55). 

4 . The formula afaka Allah wa-hafiza[ka wa-‘afa ‘anna wa-‘anka wa-dafaa ‘anna wa-‘anka] is 
reconstructed on the basis of countless parallels; cf. P.Horak 85.4, 2 nd /8 th and the examples 
given in the commentary. 

6. [Balajghana alladhi kana min qada’ Ab[u ‘Abd al-Aziz. The ba and lam of balaghana are 
missing in the lacuna at the beginning of the line. The kunya of the deceased is restored on 
the basis of line 18 where the same kunya appears. Qada is written without the final hamza 
(Hopkins § 20.c). For qada meaning death, see Ibn Mazur, Lisan, 3666. For other Arabic 
synonyms for death such as maniyya, halak, rada, himam and wafat, see M. Abdesselem, 
“Mawt,” E.I.2, vol. 6, 910-911. 

6- 7. The eulogy rahmat Allah wa-maghfirat<ah> ‘alayhi is restored on the basis of parallels, 
see letter 5.1. The scribe left out the ta of maghfiratah by mistake. 

7- 8. These two lines are reconstructed on the basis of parallels, see wa-qad balaghanx 
wafat Musa b. Walid fa-ghammam dhalika ghamm shadid fa-mda Allah nahtasibu musibatah wa- 
naqulu inna li-llah wa-inna ilayhi rajiun fa-rahimahu Allah wa-ghafara lahuwa-radiya ‘anhu 
(P.Jahn 14.13-17, 3 rd /9 th )- For the final part, sabran wa-htisaban wa-tasliman li-amr Allah, see 
Younes, Arabic letters of condolence 5.16, 3 rd / 9 th . For the Quranic verse inna li-llah wa-inna 
ilayhi rajiun, see in this corpus 20.4 and the commentary. 

9 . The demonstrative hadh<ihi> is spelled without the final ha (Hopkins § 61.d). See also 
in this corpus the demonstrative hadha without the final alif (23.31). Representing death as a 
disaster echoes the Quranic verse in antum darabtum fi al-ardi fa-asabatkum muslbatu al-mawti 
(Q 5:106). 

10 - 11 . Fa-as’alu Allah an yarhamahu wa-an ya[ghfira lahu wa-an yubarika lahu fima ] sara 
ilayhi. The post-consonantal medial hamza is omitted in fa-as’alu Allah (Hopkins § 26). Of 
yaghfira only the ya is preserved. The supplement wa-an yubarika lahu fima is my suggestion. 
For variants of this formula, see the discussion on death and consolation. 

11 . Arju is spelled with an aliffasila at the end against classical Arabic rules (Hopkins § 
50.a.i). 

12 . Ofjami only the jfm and mm are preserved. 

14 . For the expression wa-lakinnahu sabil al-madm wa-l-ldhiqm, see in this corpus inna al- 
mawt sabil al-awwalin wa-l-akhirin (20.9); fa-innahu yd akhiamr la budda minhu wa-la mahis ‘anhu 
wa-‘ala dhalika halaka al-awwalun wa-ilayhi yasiru al-akhirun (Younes, Arabic letters of 
condolence 5.5-6,17-18, 3 rd /9 th ). 
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15. Fa-razaqaka Allah wa-iyyana a/-as[. Wa-iyyana can be made out with difficulty due to 
the ink being effaced. Of the last word on this line only the alif, lam-alif and s In or shin are 
conserved. 

17. ‘Uthman is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.b.ii). For this very 
common name in letters, see in this corpus 11.3 and the commentary. 

18. For the expression taziyatana iyyahu, see bi-taziyatika iyydya (Younes, Arabic letters 
of condolence 5.2, 13, 3 rd /9 th ). Of the name ‘Abd al-'AzTz only the alif, lam and ‘ayn are visible 
after the prefix ‘Abd at the end of the line. 

19. For the eulogy tawallaka Allah wa-iyyana bi-Vafiya, see tawallaki Allah bi-h.ifz.ihi 
(P.Marchands II 28r.9, 3 rd /9 th ). The final salam greeting is reconstructed on the basis of 
parallels. See the other letters in this corpus. 

Side B: 

Only the name of the sender Abu al-Azhar ‘Uthman b. ‘Ammar is preserved on the 
exterior address which is written in exactly the same form as it is written in the internal 
address. ‘Uthman is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.b.ii). The name of 
the addressee is restored on the basis of the internal address. 
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20 . 

Letter of condolence addressed to a woman 

P.Cair.Arab.inv. 397 12 x 21 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 32 

Dark-brown papyrus written in black ink with a medium-thick pen across the fibers. The top and the bottom 
are missing with a considerable loss of text. The original cutting lines are partially preserved on both sides. 
There are few diacritical dots. Side B is blank. 

The script is characterized by the way in which leaf is hairpin-shaped (1. 7 huznakum). The ligature lam-alif 
is v-shaped (1. 10 li-ahad). Words are split across line endings (11. 5-6 wa-adkhalahu ). 

In this letter, the sender, whose name is lost, sends condolences to a woman, whose 
kunya is Elmm ‘Uthman, who had lost, presumably, her husband Nawfal. In order to express 
his deepest sympathy with the addressee’s misfortune the sender shows how grief and 
sorrow have affected him after hearing this sad news. The sender assures the addressee that 
“their” misfortune is a misfortune for him, their sorrow is for him a sorrow and their joy is 
for him a joy. He then asks the addressee to be patient, reminding her of God’s reward for 
the patients and stating that death is a universal truth. At the end of the fragment, the 
sender cites a Quranic verse, but it is missing. The relationship between the writer, the 
female addressee and the deceased is vague. The sender refers to the deceased as his 
brother, but this should not be taken literally. 301 

A photograph with a very short description of the script and the content is given in the 
catalogue of the Arabic papyri in the national library of Egypt (P.DarAlKutub). 

Text 


1 -i 

]'<>[ 1 -2 

]-*■ ^ [ ] -3 

^ ajII [L]_jlj aJI LI [lilli Jjslj] .4 

ij 4_iic. <111 <^^.^3 ^_ki l .5 

[^]J (j! <111 ja <1 A Wll <lkJ 

^ J u_> u'j .7 

Xfoll jli q.aIc. fXl 3 cilli ^1*J 

^ul j ^jjIjVI (Jju*i di^-all (jl_5 1 > ,||<q .9 

J ]1 <_nil <111 (Jl-3 CIj^aII Sl^j .10 

Diacritical dots 


<Lm] (9 Uia (8 £ j3 (6 


Translation 


301 See the discussion on children in chapter two. 
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1 . [ ] • ••[ 

2. [ ] on.[ 

3. [ ].... in [ ] my brother .[ 

4. [I say in this,] indeed, we belong to God and indeed to Him we will return in 

5. our misfortune of my brother, [Na]wfal, may God have mercy upon him and pray for 
him and make 

6. him entre the paradise, which He make it known to him. By God, your misfortune is 
verily for me 

7. a misfortune and your sorrow is for me a sorrow and your joy is for me a joy, God 

8. knows that. 0 Timm ‘Uthman, you must have patience, for in patience 

9. there is salvation. Verily the death is the fate of all people from the first to the last. 

10. Nobody is saved from the death. God said to his prophet.[ ].. [ 

Commentary 

1-3. These three lines are badly damaged, so that very little can be made out. 

4. The Quranic verse inna li-llah wa-inna ilayhi rajxun is always attested in letters of 
condolence and letters reporting on the death of someone, see in this corpus 19.8. See also 
P.Jahn 14.16, 3 rd /9 th ; P.Marchands III 29.3, 3 rd /9 th . 

4-5. For the expression fa-yarhamuhu Allah wa-salla ‘alayhi wa-adkhalahu al-janna ‘arrafaha 
lahu, see in this corpus fa-yarhamuhu Allah wa-salla ‘alayhi wa-adkhalahu al-janna wa-llah fail in 
shaa Allah (17.8-10). The final part of this expression echoes the Quranic verse wa- 
yudkhiluhum al-janna ‘arrafaha lahum (Q 47:6). 

5. The nun of Nawfal is missing in the lacuna. 

6- 7. Fa-wa-llah inna musxbatakum If la-musxba wa-inna huznakum If huzn wa-farahakum lx 
farah. This expression knows no parallels in the papyri. The final part of this expression can 
also be read as wa-farajakum lifaraj (you release from suffering is for me a release). 

7- 8. The expression Allah ya'lam dhalika usually appears in parenthesis as an oath to 
confirm a statement by the sender. See also Allah hihi ‘aim (P.Marchands II 24.20, 3 rd /9 th ). 

8. Ya-mm ‘Uthman. The alifof Umm is absent after vocative yd (Hopkins § 49.a.ii). ‘Uthman 
is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.b.ii). 

9. For the expression inna al-mawt sabil al-awwalin wa-l-akhirin , see in this corpus wa- 
lakinnahu sabil al-madin wa-ldhiqxn (19.14 and the commentary). Manja is spelled with an alif 
mamduda while classical Arabic requires an alifmaqsura (Hopkins § 12.a). 

8- 9. Fa-‘alayki ya-mm ‘Uthman bi-l-sabr fa-inna al-sabr manja. For similar expressions, see 
fa-‘alaykum bi-l-sabr fa-inna Allah wa‘ada al-sabirin khayran (Younes, Arabic letters of 
condolence 4.5, 2 nd /8 th ). 

9- 10 . Laysa li-ahad baraa min al-mawt. Bara a is written without the hamza (Hopkins § 19). 

10 . Qala Allah li-nabiyyihi. Li-nabiyyihi is fully dotted. A Quranic verse is to be expected in 
the next line, e.g. innaka maytun wa-innahum maytun (Q 39:30) or wa-maja‘alna li-basharin min 
qablika al-khulda a-fa-in mitta fa-hum al-khalidun (Q 21:34). 
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1.4. Maintaining relationships 
21 . 

Blessings addressed to the governor and the caliph 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 930 recto 27x17.5 ca. 105-108/724-727 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 33 

Dark-brown papyrus written in black ink with a thin pen in 8 lines across the fibers. The original cutting lines 
have been preserved on all sides. The text is written on the bottom margin of a Coptic text. 302 The papyrus 
sheet has been folded 11 times horizontally and 5 times vertically. There are very few diacritical dots. For side 
B, see letter 22. 

The text shows many features of the early script, i.e. the vertical stroke of dal/dhal bends backwards at the 
top (11. 4, 6 alladhi). The attached and independent ras are extremely short (1. 2 al-Hurr; 1. 5 ukhbiruka). Initial 
and final kafs are horizontally extended (1. 5 ukhbiruka; 1. 8 kull). There is a marked extension of the tail of the 
final and independent yd' to the right in a horizontal line (1. 6 alladhi). Words are split across line endings (11. 5- 
6 ka-lladhi). Alifmaqsura has two dots below it (11. 2, 3 ila, 1. 6 alladhi; 1. 7 bi-taqwa). The tail of the final mlm is 
long (1. 1 al-rahlm; 1. 3 salam). Dad is converted to za and vice versa. Note the spellings, fazluhu instead of 
fadluhu (1. 7) and ’adlm instead of ‘azlm. 303 

In this letter, a certain Usama b. ‘Imran writes to the governor of Egypt al-Hurr b. Yusuf 
(in office 105-108/724-727) and the caliph Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 105-125/724-743). 
Although the letter states that there are two addressees, the addressee of the letter is 
grammatically singular. The sender misspelled the forename of the governor. The letter 
contains only blessings and prayers. 

It is hard to discern whether this letter was actually sent or it was only a draft or a 
writing exercise. The latter possibility might be confirmed by the absence of the exterior 
address and the reuse of the back by the same writer (see the introduction to letter 22). The 
letter is well written and composed with wide spaces between lines. It shows, however, 
some mistakes in grammar and spelling. 


Text 


cAjojjj ^1 ^11 (j \^yi£. .2 

,Vi.. J<ill]] .3 

Axj U jA VI <11 Y ^511 <111 <M\ ^li .4 

IS U! .5 

Lliic. c/ <111 JLJ ^^ lij^j (_£ul 

. ^ ~ !<—. a \ AIiaxj lilile j y 

^aLalllj < <111 jl <131 .8 


Diacritical dots 


302 The Coptic text will be published by Alain Delattre. 

303 Hopkins § 39.b, 41. See also language in chapter one. 
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Translation 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. From Usama b. 'Imran to al-Hurr {b} b. Yusuf 

3. and to Hisham, the commander of faithful, may you be granted prosperity [God] . 
Peace 

4. be upon you. I praise for your sake God, other than Whom, there is no god. As for what 
follows, 

5. I want to let you know our news, namely that we are well and in good health, as you 

6. wish, God be praised. I ask God to complete for us 

7. and you His benefaction. His munificence over us is immense. I commend you to show 
piety 

8. toward God, for God is the fount of all wisdom. Peace be upon you. 

Commentary 

1. The basmala extends about half a centimeter further into the right hand margin than 
the other lines do. 

2-3. Ibn between the name of the son and the father is written with an alif whereas 
classical Arabic omits it (Hopkins § 49.b.vii). The ha and ra of al-Hurr are written very 
closely together, but the reading is certain. The fa of Yusuf extends horizontally at the end 
of the line and lacks an upward curve on the left. For the use of amir al-muminin in the 
papyri, see Sijpesteijn (2011), 249. Mu’minin is written without hamza (Hopkins § 19). The 
eulogy uslihta in passive is not attested in the papyri, at the best of my knowledge. The 
scribe added the word Allah to the passive form, uslihta, who then indicated his mistake by 
crossing out the word by covering it with ink. For the common eulogy aslahaka Allah after 
the first mention of the caliph ( amir al-mu’minin) or the governor (amir), see Sijpesteijn 
(2013) 1.4, 2 nd /8 th and the commentary; CPR XXI, 119. For other blessings on the amir such as 
hafizahu Allah, see PERF 624[= P.World, 132-134].4, 11, cr. 176-177/795; PERF 638[= 
Chrest.Khoury II 26.2, CPR XXI 4], cr. 179-180/796; atala Allah baqaahu (PERF 63l[= Diem 
(1984), 6.4, dated 180/796; 7.3, dated 168/784]. For more references, see P.Khalili 1,138-140. 

5- 6. For the formula fa-inni ukhbiruka min khabarina anna salimin salihin ka-lladhiyasurruka 
wa-rabbuna mahmud, see in this corpus 5.4-5 and 35.6 and the examples provided in the 
commentaries. The casus obliqus of the sound masculine plural is used in salimin salihin, 
where classical Arabic has the casus rectus (Hopkins § 86.a). 

6- 7. For the eulogy as’alu Allah anyutimma ‘alayna wa-‘alayka nxmatahu, see in this corpus 
22.8-9. Post-vocalic hamza is omitted in as’alu while the preceding short vowel is lengthened 
(Hopkins § 20). 

7. Wa-fazluhu ‘alayna ‘adim. The orthography of writing za instead of dad as in fazluhu for 
fadluhu and ‘adim for ‘azim is frequent in early papyri. See for example, wa-l-ziyada min fazlihi 
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fa-innama nahnu bihi wa-lahu (P.Loth 2[= P.Berl.Arab. II 75].8-9, 2 nd /8 th ). See also Grohmann 
(1954), 104; Hopkins § 39.b. 

7-8. Wa-awstka bi-taqwa Allah Inna Allah ras kull hikma. This expression echoes expressions 
used in prophetic hadfths. Cf. awslka bi-taqwa Allah innahu ras kull shay ’ (ibn Hanbal, al- 
Musnad, nos. 11774, 2157, 8310, 8385). For the same expression, see in this corpus 22.10-11. 
See also fa-inni awsfkum bi-ittiqa Allah fa-innahu man yattaqi Allah yaj'al lahu min amrihi 
makhraja wa-yarzuqahu min haythu layahtasib (Ragib (2011), 11. 9-11 and the commentary). 
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22 . 

Blessings addressed to three friends 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 930 verso 27 x 17.5 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 34 

The text is written in black ink with a thin pen in 14 lines parallel to the fibers. At the bottom, a broad margin 
of 10.3 cm has been left blank except for one line of the address. The original cutting lines have been 
preserved on all sides. There are few diacritical dots. 

The text shows many features of the early script, i.e. sad is horizontally elongated (1. 7 sdlihm ). Words are 
split across line endings and continued in the next line (11. 3-4 Kurayb; 11. 6-7 sdlimun; 11. 10-11 inna; 11.13-14 al- 
ard). For more extensive discussion about the physical description of the papyrus and the script, see the 
introduction to letter 21. 

The letter was written on a reversed piece of papyrus by the same hand as 21. In this 
letter, a certain Ayyub b. Abu al-Musawwar writes to three addressees, i.e. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. Sa‘d al-YahsubT, Blnsa b. Kurayb al-Mudall and Murthah. The letter contains only 
blessings and prayers for the addressees similar to those appearing on side A, no. 21. 

The letter is written in a simple style but clearly and carefully executed. It shows some 
grammatical and spelling mistakes. The voice of the letter fluctuates between singular and 
plural. 


Text 


^1^^)!! <11! ^a_uiJ # \ 

! ^ j} ^1 (jjl o* .2 

< AAi'n ^l!j ^ ^x-uj .3 

^1 \ J ^JaaI! C 11 4 

U jA VI a!\ V (j^\ <11! .5 

^aILuj U! 

C^I^juJJ ^aII^ (j 21 

l.'nlc. j! <11! (JLuj! ja .8 

! s ^1^ <L^3^j <Haxj ^ ^ 

! <11! (_£ jfih cillx-a! j <xjL-a ^jlc. < \ Q 

^lx,il!j a a^s-s. 2S Alllj .11 

[ .. ]j <j£jjj <11! CliA^^jj ^jlc. # \2 

V! j! a_j ^^lax-a!^ <11! <axjj cb < \ 3 


(vac.) od Af J' 


Diacritical dots 


(add Lulc (9 (7 ^la; (4 (3 (2 
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Translation 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. From Ayyub b. Abu al-Musawwar {and} to ‘Abd 

3. al-Rahman b. Sa'd al-Yahsubl and BTnsa b. Kur- 

4. ayb al-MudalT and Murthah. Peace be upon you. I 

5. praise for your sake God, other than Whom, there is no god. As for 

6. what follows, I want to let you know our news, namely that we are well 

7. and in good health, as you wish, 

8. God be praised. I ask God to complete for us 

9. and for you His benefaction. His munificence over us is immense and for Him 

10. you owe thanks. I commend you to show piety toward God, 

11. for God is the fount of all wisdom. Peace be 

12. upon you and God’s mercy and blessings. And [..] 

13. . the God’s favour. He endows you with it, for the 

14. earth is hard and vast for us. 

To ‘Abd al-Rahman b. (vac.) al-YahsubT 


Commentary 

1. The basmala extends about half a centimeter further into the right hand margin than 
the other lines. There is a long connecting line between the sin and mim of bi-sm. The tail of 
the mm of bi-sm is very short in comparison to other mfms in the text. 

2. Ibn is written consistently with an alif between the name of the son and the father, 
whereas classical Arabic omits it (Hopkins § 49.b.vii). Ila is written with a long space 
between the alif and lam, while the yd’ extents horizontally to the right to cover this space. 
Also written thus in lines 3 and 4. The scribe mistakenly added wa before the name of the 
first addressee. 

3. The nisba YahsubT refers to Yahsub, a large south-Arabian tribe affiliated with Himyar. 
This tribe had moved to Syria by the time of the rise of Islam and dwelt in the region of 
Hims and they participated in the conquest of Egypt. 304 After the conquest and the 
foundation of the city of Fustat, Yahsub had their own khitta to the east of the khitta of al- 
Maafir. 305 

4. For the name Kurayb, see Ibn Hazm, Ansab, 460. As for the nisba al-Mudall, see Ibn 
Ma’kul, Ikmal, vol. 7, 303. 

3-4.1 was not able to trace the names, BTnsa and Murthah in the onamastica. 

6-8. For the formula fa-inm ukhbiruka min khabarina anna salimun salihfn ka-lladhlyasurruka 
wa-rabbuna mahmud, see in this corpus 21.5-6, 5.4-5 and 35.6 and the examples provided in 
the commentaries. 


304 Al-Sam‘am, al-Ansab, vol. 12, 390. 

305 Al-MaqrTzT, al-Mawaiz, vol. 2, 36; ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 123,126,128. 
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8- 9. For the formula as’alu Allah anyutimma alayna wa-alayka mmatahu wa-fazluhu alayna 
adim, see 20.6-7 and the commentary. Post-vocalic hamza is omitted in as’alu while the 
preceding short vowel is lengthened (Hopkins § 20). 

9- 10. The addition wa-shukruhu ‘alaykum sama is not attested in 21.7. The reading is 
uncertain. 

10- 11. For the expression wa-awstka bi-taqwa Allah inna Allah ra’s kull hikma, see 21.7-8 and 
the commentary. 

13-14. The reading and translation of these two lines are tentative. 

Address. Only the name of the addressee is given in the address. See also in this corpus 
letters 15 and 35. The patronymic is missing after Ibn. 
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23. 

Recommendation letter about a dear friend of the sender: 

A woman writes to her sister 306 

P.Cam.Michaelides A1041 verso 39 x15.5 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Probably Fustat Plate 35 

The letter is incomplete at the bottom where an unknown number of lines is missing. Likewise, the top left 
corner is lost resulting in a loss of one or two words at the end of the first 4 lines after the basmala. The 
original cutting lines have been preserved at the top and on both sides. At the top, a margin of 6 cm has been 
left blank. The text is written with a medium-thick pen in black ink parallel to the fibers. Above the basmala, 
traces of one line belonging to the address of the letter on side A can be detected. There are few diacritical 
dots. For more about the physical description of the papyrus, see the introduction to letter no. 13. 

The text shows some features of the early script, i.e. final alif extends below the connecting stroke (1. 11 
jafa; 1. 19 zawjuha). The upper part of the stroke dal/dhal bends backwards (1. 23 dar; 1. 22 dhalika ). Fa has one 
dot below it (1. 11 jafa). Initial kaf is horizontally elongated (1. 29 karlma). On occasions the tail of the final ya 
extends backwards (1. 3 fa-innv, 1. 26 taqdiri). 

This letter has been written between two sisters. The letter’s main concern is about a 
certain Hammada bt. Ibrahim b. al-Manazill, who moved with her husband from ZawTla, the 
sender’s domicile, to Fustat ( Misr ), where the addressee lives. The sender asks her sister to 
look for this woman at the address she gives in full in the letter, i.e. near Bilal, the vet, in 
the house of Sard Abu al-Hussam. She then asks her to become good friend with Hammada, 
because she is a dear friend to the sender. 

The female sender did not write the letter herself, but asked the servant of a certain 
Amr to pen it for her. The scribe made a lot of mistakes against grammar and spelling. 
Furthermore, he retained the masculine participle in places. The letter is written as one 
block, but carefully and clearly composed. 307 


Text 


Side B: 


Alii # \ 

iA .2 

JXlll c*li]lj ^aluj .3 

[Axj U >]_* VI Al\ V ^ill .4 

[$>]^VIj ^ [4J1 -Oil] c >^l .5 

uij Iaa 

^UJIj o^ill .8 

l_g_L<a lil (j! aA 1I (Jjoijli .9 

^ 1 Laj .10 


306 For other published recommendation letters, see P.RagibLettres 14, 3 rd /9 th . 

307 See also chapter one, script. 
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li^ V J (T) IgJ lillll > | | 

4i jS' C5- 1 J 1 ^ C^'j [^] .12 

til_<C-J>l-l^ aAII ^,'ia‘l^l ti5^)±klj ^iuill 43 

Vj .14 

[Sl^al ^jlj Ajalc.j ^ cIj^aII (Jjs 45 
[L_g_]_] JUL <Lj j ^j_|^_£_J_uii d±jl£ 4 -^*° .16 

JjIIaII CIuj ojLa^. 47 

J J jlj Ci& j^c j»l lg-*!j .18 
Ah' £ J' fA jG .19 

Jjjj J^ l5^ u^j Jl .20 

HJc.I J .21 

■lie- Igj! CIloE. jj illli .22 

^al Ajiall J jG ( _ s 3 JiaiJI Jj .23 

(jl cdj ''-111 (j Wi.al JikL) CjjIj (jli .24 
lla. Jit Jj-ujS tllmflj Clljl .25 

lilll |jli Jxali lg.;qVi j l J& <_jj.Jj .26 
jilxa La VI J°^.' illLoil Jl l _'.27 
l^iuj aTiu (j JL$ jl -"'»L...' (jl^ dill .28 

j Jc- A-aj J Jli J*ili Aijx-a .29 

Cjjj£ Jij ALjj (ja Jaj J. J J.I .30 

<l>l4s ^jLi£ a_il j^j Jl ,Ji^lj IJI .31 
cS^ai JJ JjJ (jli ^1 J& ^ .32 
I .—^ 21 [ ] Jl [ ] .33 

Side A: 


(vac.) Jl JJ*C- [r“Alc. (>] 


Diacritical dots 

■J (29 ; J^(25 ^9 (24 jUaull (23 J j2 j (22 <9 (19 JJh ;<-d£ (18 JjM' ;<-uj (17 4^ (11 

(32 4jjj (30 


Translation 


Side B: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. From the servant of ‘Amr t[o 

3. Peace be upon you. I praise [for your sake God,] 

4. other than Whom, there is no go[d. As for what follows,] 

5. may God bestow His favour [upon you] in [this world] and the hereafter. 

6. I am writing to [you] this letter of mine, whereas I am [in a state,] 

7. which pleases you and our God be praised, 
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8. in spite of the distress and the neediness that we are in. 

9. We ask God to take it away from us. 

10. that which prevented me from writing to you 

11. about it was.(?) and not aversion 

12. [towards you.] I wrote to my mother conveying to you 

13. greetings. I inform you, may God grant me the fulfillment of my wish through your 
life 

14. and may He do not let me die until He lets me see your faces 

15. before death, while you are well and healthy, about a woman, 

16. who was residing in ZawTla. She is named 

17. Hammada bt. Ibrahim b. al-Manazill. 

18. (She) and her mother Umm ‘Umar were living 

19. in their house, then her husband took her 

20. to Egypt. There was between me and her 

21. a good relationship; I wanted to let you know 

22. that. She claimed that she will inhabit near 

23. Bilal, the vet, in the house of Sard Abu al-Hussam. 

24. So if you think, my sister, may God give me enjoyment through you, that 

25. you go yourself to ask for her until 

26. you reach and meet her, then please do so, because 

27. this is desirable to me. I ask you (in recognition of what) you owed me to do 

28. so. If you were able to make a good acquaintance with her, 

29. please do so, because she is valuable to me. I was really 

30. upset, because of her departure from ZawTla and I have written to 

31. her (as well). And write to me the answer of this letter of mine, 

32. together with the letters of my mother. So If you reached her, take 

33. [ ]••[]... 

Side A: 

[From the servant of] ‘Amr to (vac.). 


Commentary 

2. Of the interior address only the name of the writer is preserved. The address is 
restored on the basis of the exterior address, which is partially conserved on the back. 

3-4. The introductory formula salam ‘alayka fa-inm ahmadu ilayka Allah alladhi la ilah ilia 
huwa amma badu is reconstructed on the basis of countless parallels. See the other letters in 
this corpus. 

5. The expression [ahsana Allah ilayka fi al-dunya ] wa-l-akhira is restored on the basis of 
parallels. Cf. wa-u‘limuka ahsana Allah ilayka (P.Berl.Arab. II 25.5-6, 2 nd /8 th ). Of al-dunya only 
the final alif is preserved. The ra and ta marbuta of al-akhira are missing. 
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6-7. The formula katabtu ilayki kitabi hadha wa-ana ‘ala alladhi yasurruki wa-rabbuna 
mahmud is reconstructed on the basis of many attestations of this very common expression. 
Cf. katabtu ilayka kitabi hadha wa-ana ‘ala ahsan hal wa-llah mahmud (P.Horak 85.5, 2 nd /8 th ); 
katabtu ilayka kitabi hadha wa-ana wa-man qibali ‘ala afdal hal wa-ahsan hay a wa-llah mahmud 
mashkur (CPR XVI 33.7-9, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th ); fa-inni katabtu ilayka kitabi hadha wa-lladhi tuhibbu an 
yablughaka ‘an khassatina wa-hal ma qibalana ‘ala ahsan hal wa-l-rabb mahmud (CPR XVI 4.4-6, 
2 nd /8 th ); katabtu ilayka kitabi hadha wa-ana wa-man qibali ‘ala ahsan al-hal wa-llah mahmud 
(P.RagibLettres 6.3, 3 rd /9 th ); katabtu ilayka kitabi hadha wa-ana wa-ummuka wa-jariyatuka wa- 
jami ‘iyalikum bi-khayr kama tuhibbu lam yahduth ‘alayhim badaka ilia khayr inna Allah 
mahmud la shank lahu (P.Marchands V/l 17.3-6, 3 rd /9 th ). 

8. Ma‘a al-shidda wa-l-hdja allati nahnu fiha. Expressions using words such as shidda and 
haja are common in private letters. These expressions usually occur in two contexts. First, 
to indicate the sender’s bad condition in order to justify not having something done. 
Second, to seek the addressee’s compassion to do something and urge him to do it quickly. 
Cf. fa-la tada‘ yd bunay bi-hurmat Allah wa-bi-hurmati al-thawb ... wa-ana fi shidda yd bunay 
(P.Marchands II 9.22, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-inni fi shidda ma uhibbu wa-llah kull ma bi-yaddika (P.Gen.inv 
13.10-11, 3 rd /9 th ); wa qad talam and fi shidda (P.Gen.V 15.6, 3 rd /9 th ); fa-jjil ‘alayya wa-la 
tata’akhkhar ... kharajafishidda (P.Gen.V 19.5-6, 3 rd /9 th ). 

9. Fa-nas’alu Allah anyufarrija land minha. The post-consonantal medial hamza is omitted 
i nfa-nas’alu (Hopkins § 26). 

10-11. Wa-ma kana yamnauni min al-kitab ilayka biha min .... wa-la jafa. For similar 
expressions, see in this corpus 25.9-10 .Jafa is written without hamza (Hopkins § 20.c). I was 
not able to find a satisfactory reading for the word before wa-lajafa. 

13. The long a of al-salam is written defectively (Hopkins § 10.a). Bi-haya<ti>ki. The 
writer left the middle ta out. For the expression amtaaniAllah bi-hayatiki , see for example 
amtaani Allah bi-hayatiki wa-hayat Majida (P.Jahn 5.6, 2 nd /8 th ). 

14-15. Wa-la amatani hatta yuriyani Allah wujuhakum qabla al-mawt fi khayr wa-afiya. A 
similar expression is to be found in this corpus in 3.3; 7.9-11. See also as’alu Allah an yuriyani 
wajhaka qabla al-mawt (P.RagibLettres 15.6, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-yaj‘alu yawmi qabla yawmiki wa-la 
yumitaniya sitti hamy minki ‘alayya qabla an yuriyani wajhaki (P.Heid.Arab. II 51.8, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-la 
amatani Allah yd Umm Muhammad wa-ya Umm ‘Abbasa hatta arakum fi ‘afiya (CPR XVI 30.13-14, 
3 rd /9 th )- The particle hatta is spelled with an alifmamduda, while classical Arabic requires an 
alifmaqsura (Hopkins § 12.d). Also written thus in line 25. The lower half of khayr wa-‘afiya is 
effaced. Of anna imra’a only traces of ink can be seen. 

16. Mimman kanat taskunu Zawila yuqalu laha. Mimman is written for min man (Hopkins § 
51.c). Yuqalu lahu/a. Expressions introducing further or closer identification such as tuda 
(named), turafbi (known as ),yukanna (whose kunya is) are very common in the papyri. See 
Hopkins § 69. See also in this corpus od-marufbi (18.address). ZawTla is located on the first 
point of the land of Sudan. It is there where caravans from all directions meet on their way 
to east, west and south. 308 The city was inhabited by Arabs since early Islamic times. 309 In the 
eighth century, the city developed into an important commercial centre of the IbadTs. In 


308 al-Hamawi, Mu’jam, vol. 3,159-160. 

309 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh, 197. 
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306/918-9, it became the centre of a small IbadI state ruled by Ibn al-Khattab and his 
descendants. 310 ZawTla also appears in this letter in line 30. 

17. For the female name Hammada, see Gratzl (1906), 35. As for al-Manazill, see Ibn 
Ma’kul, Ikmal, vol. 7, 203. Ibrahim is written with scriptio defectiva of medial a (Hopkins § 
lO.b.i). 

18. The writer retains the masculine participle in nazil instead of the feminine nazila 
(Hopkins § 143.a). 

20. Misr in this sense refers to Fustat. Normally, Fustat occurs together with Misr; cf. 
allati bi-fustat misr (P.Khalili I 13.3, dated 280/894); bi-fustat misr (P.David-WeillFouvre 20.6, 
dated 208/823); al-sakin fustat misr (P.RagibTroisDocuments 1.5, dated 215/865); ft bayt al-mal 
bi-fustat misr (P.World, 121, 3 rd /9 th ). 

21-22. Ahbabtu an ulimaki dhalika. This expression and variants of it are frequent in 
letters. Cf. ahbabtu ilamaka dhalika abqaka Allah (P.RagibFettres 13.4, 3 rd /9 th ); ahbabtu ilamaka 
dhalika lima alamu min sururika bihi (P.Marchands II 35.5, 3 rd /9 th and P.Marchands V/l 20.1, 
3 rd / 9 th ); ahbabtu ilamaka dhalika li-takuna minhu ala him (P.Ryl.Arab. 11 5[= P.World, 171].18, 
2 nd / 8 th ); ahbabtu ilamaka dhalika li-taqifa ‘alayhi in sha’a Allah (P.Hamb.Arab. II lv.5, 3 rd /9 th ). 

23. The name Bilal is written defectively without long a, see Hess (1912), 13. At the best 
of my knowledge, the profession al-bitar (the vet) is not attested in the papyri. For the name 
Sard, see Ibn Ma’kul, Ikmal, vol. 7, 203. Abu is written for classical Arabic Abi (Hopkins § 
162.a.i). 

24. Fa-in ra’ayti yd ukhtl amtaani Allah biki an. The ray formula is one of the formulaic 
phrases that have been taken from petitions and were widely used in letters. For more 
extensive discussion on this formula, see P.Genizah, 303-317; P.KhanPetitions, 8-30; Grob 
(2010a), 61. The expression amtaani Allah biki/a occurs often in the second position as a 
slide-in-blessing, see Grob (2010a), 33. The particle yd is written as part of the word yd ukhtl 
and the long a is spelled defectively (Hopkins § lO.d, 27.d). 

25. Tadhhabi anti nafsaki fa-tas’ali ’anha. Nafsaki is a colloquial expression meaning 
(yourself, personally), see M. Hinds and M. Badawi, A dictionary of Egyptian Arabic (Beirut: 
Fibrairie du Fiban, 1986), 876. This expression occurs also in this corpus in 24.17. Fa-tas’ali is 
written without hamza (Hopkins § 26). Fikewise, the word as’aluki in line 27 is written 
defectively without hamza. The personal pronoun anta/anti is rarely attested in the papyri 
especially when we compare it to the abundant use of and, see Grob (2010a), 147. 

27. As’aluki bi-haqqi ‘alayki ilia ma faalti. For similar expressions, see for example fa-bi- 
haqqi ‘alayka illafaalta (P.Marchands V/l 9.7, 13, 3 rd /9 th ). See also in this corpus wa-nzur bi- 
haqq ma baym wa-baynaka min al-ikha ilia m[a faalta (26. ll). The verb sa’ala mainly introduces 
prayers and less frequentaly introduces requests to the addressee, see Grob (2010a), 60. Ilia 
announces a positive oath (Fischer § 456). 

28. Wa-in istati an takuna baynaki wa-baynaha. An takuna + perfect should be translated as 
past (Hopkins § 313.c). The form istaa instead of istataa omitting the ta before the ta 
echoes a Qur’an form, i.e. fama istau anyazharuhu wa-maistatau lahu naqba (Q 18:97). 


310 For more about the city in early Arabic sources, see N. Levtzion and J.F.P. Hopkins, Corpus of early Arabic 
sources for West African history (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 13,22,41, 42,46, 57, 59, 63,64,87, 
122,125,129,130,135,151,169,172,173,194,198,199, 200, 206, 210, 211, 354. 
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29. The orthography ‘al is written for ‘ ala which is frequent in the papyri (Hopkins § 55). 

30. Reference to previous writing is conventionally expressed by a past perfect, i.e. qad 
katabtu or qad kuntu katabtu, see Grob (2010a), 132. 

31. Wa-ktubl ilayya bi-jawab kitabi hadh<a>. The demonstrative hadha is spelled without 
the final alif which is an archaic spelling (Hopkins § 61.d). The request to write back usually 
comprises the first stage towards the end of a letter, suggesting that not much is missing at 
the bottom. 
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24. 

A letter between two brothers-in-law 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 5 26.5x18 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 36-37 

Light-brown papyrus written in black ink with a medium-thick pen in 19 lines across the fibers. The left hand 
side is missing resulting in the loss of two or three words at the end of each line. The original cutting lines 
have been preserved on the other three sides. There is a big vertical tear at the top and several small holes and 
lacunae at the middle of the papyrus which have resulted in some loss of text. At the right hand side, a margin 
of 2 cm has been left blank. The papyrus has been folded 14 times horizontally, whereas there are no vertical 
folds perceptible. On side B, one line of the address is still preserved. There are few diacritical dots. 

The text shows some features of the early script, i.e. final alif extends below the connecting stroke (1. 11 
iyyana; 1.12 al-ikha). The upper stroke of dal/dhal bends back at the top (1.19 dhi). Sin is written occasionally as 
a straight line with three dots written over it to represent the teeth (1.18 al-salam). Initial leaf is hairpin-shaped 
(1.17 kitabukum). Final ya extends backwards in a straight line (1. 2 li-abt). 

This letter is sent from a certain Abu ‘Amr and his wife Umama to one Abu Nu'aym and 
his family. The main reason of the letter is to get in touch and to maintain the sihr 
relationship (relationship through marriage). The letter closes after blessings for the 
addressee and the final salam greeting with the date. 311 

The references to the addressee within the letter fluctuate between the plural and the 
singular. The scribe makes mistakes in grammar and spelling. The letter is well structured 
with gaps to mark off the onset of sections. 


Text 


Side A: 


^_[_l^.^)l! (_j-o^.^)l! <11! # \ 

] .2 

11! <111 ^£_J_il! 1 [Uli <LaLa!j 

(vac.) ja yi -Ul y .4 

[^£L!j 1 iU xj ULI j] <111 jj La! .5 

[Ujjj <jsIc.] [j ^Ll! L] \f\ < \ <11^. JaI ^a 6 

[j Lc. ^LavLuj] Ujjaj[_a ^]LS L*L (vac.) ^.7 

] <!L[_a_]_^.[ j_]_s [ j]! <U <illi f&c. .8 

] v ^>[j ^j-a La C* 

]-l ij La [_]j!Uj tilL! .10 

Ulij <11! !jsJ Lai tilllj UU! . \ \ 

J Ul!jil U! <11! ja ^g.x^l! j L^V! L) -0 .12 

] ^a Uj ^-alJ 1 jjUal tilUV . 1 3 
J \1A\ ^Llal! liL <11! . 14 

] La-a ulll (Jja Uaa Lt_ii . 15 


[j 


[j^j 


311 See chapter one, dating. 
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] I |ilj 0 Jjjlc. lil UlLiC. .16 

l_kiu j l \) ilxrfO Cj^ . 17 

[Xill CllA^.^)Jj ^'xxl'lj Uc-j cilic. 

A (j-o UiL (jxG(. t J , 19 


Side B: 


jjia ojc. (jV... ^ (vac.) [l« J 

u^YI^I 


Diacritical dots 

(18 '-ijUaJ jiilji.jj ;UY (13 (ill j£ (12 ^j*j (2 

Translation 


Side A: 

1. In the nam[e of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.] 

2. To Abu Nuaym and his fami[ly from A]bu ‘Amr [ 

3. and Umama. Peac[e be upon you. We] praise for yo[ur sake God, other than Whom] 

4. there is no god. (vac.) 

5. As for what follows, May God be[stow upon] you [and us health and may He make us 
and you] 

6. of the people of His paradise. We are writing to you,] while we [are in good health, 
God be] 

7. praised, (vac.) [Your] letter reached me and we were pleased (to hear of) [ your health 
us and] 

8. you. I ask God [that He ] through His me[r]cy [ 

9. I understood what you mentioned in your words [ 

10. you .... [..] what I am not aware of [ you and] 

11. us, because of what God made between us [and you 

12. of brotherhood and in-law relationship. By God, we see you [ 

13. well, because we need you for our life and our death [ we ask] 

14. God to grant (us) through you enjoyment and longevity .... [ 

15. according to the guidance of your letter before that..[ 

16. with it our children to amuse him [if 1 .[ 

17. about their relationship with yourself in your future letter, [if God wills. 

18. May (He) be pleased with you and us. Peace be upon you [and God’s mercy.] 

19. It has been written when two days still remain of Dhu al-Hijja. 


Side B: 
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[To b.] ‘Abd Allah (vac.) and his house is in.near the house of 

Abu al-Akhnas 

Commentary 


Side A: 

1. Of the basmala only the ba and sin ofbi-sm and the mlm of al-rahlm are still visible. The 
sin ofbi-sm is elongated horizontally. See also salam in line 3. 

2. LI-AbINu‘aym wa-ahlihi min Abl Amr. The yd' of abl extends backwards into the margin. 
The name Nu'aym appears also in this corpus in 11.2. 

3. For the female name Umama, see Gratzl (1906), 61. 

3-4. The formula salam ‘alayka fa-innl ahmadu ilayka Allah alladhl la ilah ilia huwa amma 
badu is restored on the basis of the other letters in this corpus. A long vacant space has 
been left after the hamdala as usual. 

5. Razaqakum Allah wa-iyyana al-‘afiya. An exact parallel for this formula is not attested, 
but see wa-razaqaka ‘alayhi al-siha (CPR XVI 24.3, 3 rd /9 th and the examples provided in the 
commentary). Of al-afiya only the fa is preserved. 

5-6. Wa-jaaland Allah wa-iyyakum min ahl jannatihi. This formula is reconstructed on the 
basis of parallels. See for example wa-ja aland Allah wa-iyyaka min ahl al-janna bi-‘izzatihi wa- 
qudratihi (Sijpesteijn (2013) 29.5, 2 nd /8 th and the examples provided in the commentary). 
Likewise, the formula katabna ilaykum wa-nahnu bi-hal afiya wa-rabbuna mahmud is 
reconstructed on the basis of many attestations of this very common expression; cf. kitabl 
ilayka akrama Allah wajhaka wa-ana wa-man qiball ‘ala afdal hal wa-rabbuna mahmud 
(P.Marchands II 1.3, 3 rd /9 th ). The alif of katabna is missing. Of bi-hal only the lam is visible. 

7. A short vacant space has been left after mahmud to mark off the onset of the next 
section. 

8. Fa-llah as’aluhu. This sentence exhibits the placement of the object before the verb, see 
P.Khalili I 18.19, 3 rd /9 th and the examples given in the commentary. The post-consonantal 
medial hamza is omitted in as’aluhu (Hopkins § 26). For the widespread expression bi- 
rahmatihi as a closure of an entire section of blessings, see Grob (2010a), 45. 

9. Wa-qad fahimtu ma dhakarta min qawlika. The right tip of the ta of dhakarta is still 
visible before the lacuna. Only the lower traces of the nun of min are visible while the qafo f 
qawlika is missing. 

10. The kaf of iyyaka is horizontally elongated. More satisfactory reading for this line 
cannot be provided. 

11-12. Wa-dhalika lima qad ajra Allah baynana wa-baynaka min al-ikha wa-l-sihr. For 
parallels of this formula, see lima ajra Allah baynana wa-baynaka min al-ikha’ wa-l-qaraba (CPR 
XVI 7.10, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th ). See also in this corpus flalladhljaala Allah baynlwa-baynaka min al- 
sihr wa-l-haqq (2.22). The post-vocalic hamza is omitted in al-ikha (Hopkins § 2l). Fa-wa-llah. 
For more about oaths in private and business letters, see Grob (2010a), 26, 37. See also in this 
corpus 2.20, 31-32 and chapter one, formulary. 
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13. Bi-khayr li-anna narjuka li-hayatina wa-li-mawtina. The kha of bi-khayr is written 
differently from the way in which it is written in al-ikha. The expression li-anna narjuka li- 
hayatina wa-li-mawtina is not attested in the papyri, at the best of my knowledge. 

14. Nas’alu Allah bika al-mata wa-tul al-baqa. For variants of this formula, see nas’alu Allah 
bika al-mata wa-la bi-l-dila (P.khalili 15.8, 2 nd / 8 th and the commentary). The post-vocalic 
hamza is omitted in al-baqa (Hopkins § 2l). 

16. Idha is written twice by the scribe, who indicated his mistake by crossing out the 
second word by means of a horizontal line. 

17. An silatihim bi-nafsika qadim kitabikum in shaa Allah. Of in shaa Allah only the alifo f in 
is visible. 

18. For the prayer radiya Allah ‘anna wa- anka, see in this corpus 35.9 and the examples 
given in the commentary. Wa-l-salam ‘alaykum [wa-rahmat Allah]. The sin of al-salam is 
written with a straight stroke with three dots written over the line to represent the teeth. 
For this practice, see P.Khurasan, 76. Wa-rahmat Allah is restored on the basis of the other 
letters in this corpus. 

19. Wa-kutiba li-yawmayn baqiya min dhl al-Hijja. For dating private and business letters, 
see chapter one, dating. See also katabtu ilayka kitabl hadha li-thalath wa-‘ishrun khalawn min 
jumada al-aula sitta wa-‘ishrm min bauna (P.SijpesteijnTravel 1.17-18); wa-kutiba yawm al- 
khamls li-thalath layal khalawn min shahr rabi al-akhir (P.RagibFettres 7.4-5, 3 rd /9 th ); kitabl 
ilayka ju'iltu fidaaka min al-fustat fl arbaat ayyam madaw min shaban (P.RagibFettres 17.4, 
3 rd / 9 th ); wa-kutiba yawm al-khamis dahwatan (P.Heid.Arab. II 7.9, 3 rd / 9 th ); kitabl ilayka aazaka 
Allah yawm al-juma (P.Heid.Arab. II 35.3, 4 th / 10 th ); yawm katabtu ilayka wa-huwa al-khamis (CPR 
XVI 11.8, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-katabtu ilaykayawm al-ahad salat al-ghada (CPR XVI 22.5, 3 rd -4 th /9 th -10 th ); 
kitabl ilayka abqaka Allah min al-iskandariyya laylat al-thulatha (P.Marchands II 35.2, 3 rd /9 th ); 
wa-kutiba yawm al-sabt (P.Marchands V/l 10.5, 3 rd / 9 th ); innI katabtu ilayyka hadha al-kitab bada 
al-suhur (P.Marchand II lm.1-2, 3 rd / 9 th ). 312 

Side B: 

On side B traces of two lines of the address can be detected. The place of delivery is 
specified on the left hand side. 

1. The second word after ft is unclear to me. The final letter is quite clearly a nun 
preceded by lam-alif. Preceding it seems to be written a ra or zay. 

2. For the name al-Akhnas, see Ibn Ma’kul, Ikmal, vol. 1, 40. 


312 See also Grob (2010a), 49-50, note 72. 
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25. 

Letter maintaining the relationship between the sender and the addressee 

P.Cam.Michaelides A15 14.5 x 25 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 38 

Light-brown papyrus which is darkly discolored in places at the top and the bottom. It is written with a 
medium-thick pen in black ink in 12 lines across the fibers. The letter is incomplete at the top as well as the 
bottom where an unknown number of lines is missing. The original cutting lines have partially been preserved 
on both sides. The papyrus has been folded 14 times vertically and 8 times horizontally. The text is laid out in 
paragraphs and there are very few diacritical dots. Side B is blank. 

The text shows many features of the early script, i.e. independent alif bends to the left at the bottom (1.10 
sadaka). The horizontal stroke of initial ‘ayn is extended to the right (1. 2 ‘alayna; ‘alayka). Initial and medial kdfs 
are horizontally elongated with an extended base, an upper stroke parallel to the base line and a rightward 
shaft at the top (1. 5yakun; 1. 7 kitabihi ). 

This is a correspondence between two relatives, whose names and relationship remain 
unknown to us. The sender structured his letter in three paragraphs. The first paragraph is 
devoted to blessings and prayers for the addressee. In the second paragraph, the sender 
stresses the close relationship, reminding the addressee of the ties that God made between 
them, i.e. the ties of Islam and kinship. In the third paragraph, the sender complains about 
the lack of replies. He claims that he wrote to the addressee before his current letter several 
subsequent letters but he did not receive for any of them an answer. 

The writer uses a very rich vocabulary and complex sentences with many conjunctions 
and connective particles with minor grammatical and spelling mistakes which indicates his 
high command of the language. 


Text 


J La 4ii2jkj <JC.Ua jpi LlL(_il j 4111 J I Uxj Lai 

a_Jjki jaI jA jajl 4jli 4A*jll 4 j ■ 4 j 1 n\r- ^j_[Li j 4 _J-aI j£ll 4 j 
4jl jail j (4jaJ ji.j jJjaiyi ‘T'.i.'JI Liu 4 jjjoi Li j VI 4ill 4 ja Jl 
[ ] Aj 3 jxjij 

4_ic jll y J 4_(_iLj-C 4 aI jUaII y J 4_i3 jlaill j ■ - V jl U^l j£L ^1 j 
4111 ^ajoi9 Lai J [LljAic J LlaS 4111 (_£Uil Llia 4l 4 L ^,11 S/j 4j£ 

4aI j^j (4jJL£ jA LljuaJj 4 j 1I LllUu j (jljll Lll 

(vac.) ‘ J b' r - J LiUc Lii.1 J lilli jl£ jl J 


^als [0jiJ I jja 0 ji!i£ 1 - IUA ^LS (Jj 3 Llill 1 " ' Lij 

UaJI I[LaJ jlal ClljS La L11 j 111 jaiu 4llli LIj^. Lfria 
] jl 4lll [J-J-jjIj 4j LUU [ ] Lll <L[_L]-£ 

4 j aL.l i 4 III ^ ^ ^' I 4. - 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.10 

.11 

.12 


Diacritical dots 


4j (14 Lilli (12 Llj'r- (11 i4jr. ;4 j (5 
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Translation 

1. As for what follows, .[May God us] and you of His obedience and His fear with 

which..[ ] 

2. through it the dignit[y and may He co]mplete for us and you through it the 
benefaction. There is nothing that God made dearer to me than what 

3. He made between us, namely the bond of Islam and its holi[ness] and the bond of 
kinship 

4. and its acknowledgement. Then, [ 

5. nobody was worthy to take consideration of it nor the endurance fo[r it] nor the 
attention 

6. for it nor the relation to it except you, because of what God p[u]t in you and with [you] 
and because of what God gives 

7. you of the levelheadedness and by guiding you to it and enlightening you with what is 
permitted in [His] book and what it is prohibited. 

8. However, the verdict of (knowing all) these (laws) is compulsory on us and you. (vac.) 

9. I wrote to you before this letter of mine several subsequent] letters but I did not 
receive for 

10. any of them an answer. May God forgive us and you. I did not believe that you bear all 
[thi]s aversion 

11. (towards me) [ ].... I as[k] God to [ 

12.I pr[ai]se God through His kind[ness 

Commentary 

1. The beginning of this letter is missing. The first line contains the transitional element 
amma ba‘du, suggesting that not more than three lines are lost at the top. 

1-3. Amma badu [ ] Allah wa-iyyaka min taatihi wa-khashyatihi ma [ ] bihi al-karama wa- 

yutimma ‘alayna wa-‘alayka bihi al-nxma fa-innahu laysa min amr yuqaribu ilayya minhu Allah. 
These blessings are unique. The ta of yuqaribu is horizontally elongated at the end of the 
line and lacks an upward curve on the left. For the prepositional extension using bi-taatihi, 
see Grob (2010a), 26. 

3-4. Ilia wa-qad sabbabahu baynana wa-baynaka haqq al-islam wa-hurmatihi wa-haqq al- 
qaraba wa-marifatihi. For stressing the close relationship between the sender and the 
adddressee, see in this corpus wa-dhalika lima qad ajra Allah baynana wa-baynaka min al-ikha 
wa-l-sihr (24.11 and the examples provided in the commentary). 

4. Only upper traces of letters can be detected among the ink traces remaining of this 
line. 

5-6. Wa-lam yakun ahad awla bi-husn al-nazar fthi wa-la al-mudawama ‘alayhi wa-la al-riaya 
fihi wa-la al-sila lahu minka. Awla is written with an alifmamduda instead of an alifmaqsura 
(Hopkins § 12.c). Al-riaya is written defectively without long a (Hopkins § 10.a). 

7-8. Li-lladhija‘ala Allah fika wa-‘indaka wa-lima qasama Allah laka min husn al-ra’y wa-sadak 
ilayhi wa-bassaraka min halal kitabihi wa-haramihi. The two lams of li-lladhl are very short, but 
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the reading seems the only fitting one. The scribe added the alifo f Allah as an afterthought 
above the mim of qasama. 

9- 10. Wa-qad kuntu katabtu ilayka qabl kitabi hadha bi-kutub kathira mutawatira fa-lam 
yablughni li-shay’ minhajawaban. The complaint about lack of a prompt reply to one’s written 
messages are mentioned on countless occasions in letters. Cf. qad katabtu ilayka ghayr kitab 
lam ara laka kitab ukhtika fthaqqi ‘ala ma faraqatni ‘alayh wa-halafat ‘alayhi ft manzil Abu al-Hasan 
thumma kharajat fa-lam tasna fi dhalika qalil wa-la kathir taidu al-tamalli wa-tuidu marra bada 
ukhra fa-lam ara li-dhalika tahqiqa shay’ fa-Allah al-mustaan wa-ma kana ra’yi aktubu ilayka bi- 
harf wahid lawla khuruj rasul Yahya wa-qad qadima ghayr wahid fa-lam araka katabta ilayya shay’ 
(P.Ryl.Arab. I VI 14. [= P.World, 179-180]2-8, 3 rd /9 th ); ulimuka akramaka Allah anni qad katabtu 

ilayka min al-kutub ma-la uhsiha . wa-lam ara laka kitab wa-la khabar (P.Khalili I 36.4-6, 

3 rd /9 th ); wa-la adri ma manaaka an taktuba ilayna bi-khabarika wa-salamatika (CPR XVI 4.6, 1 st - 
2 nd / 8 th -9 th ); wa-inni qad kuntu muntazir ara minka kitab fa-la adri ma manaaka an taktub ilayya bi- 
salamatika wa-salahika (P.RagibLettres 11.10-13, 2 nd /8 th ); wa-ma adri ma manaakum min al- 
kitab ilayya fi amr al-sabiyya (P.Heid.Arab. II 30.10, 3 rd / 9 th ); ma adri ma alladhi manaaka kama 
waadtaniftkitabika (P.Marchands V/l 18.5, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-fahimtu ma dhakarta min istibtakaamr 
‘Abd al-Rahman wa-ta’khirina al-ghali li-jawabika fthi marra ukhra (CPR XVI 27.4, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th ); 
wa-waqaftu bihi ‘ala alladhi dhakarta fthi min ta’khir kitabi ‘anka (CPR XVI 32.3, 3 rd /9 th ); lam aqra’ 
laka kitab fi hadhihi al-juma (P.Marchands III 1.2-3; 5.2-3 all 3 rd /9 th ); lam asrna laka aazzaka 
Allah khabar (P.Heid.Arab. II 35.4, 3 rd /9 th ); mundhu thalathat ashhur ma anasana minkum khabar 
marra wa-la marra (CPR XVI 30.4, 3 rd /9 th ); qad katabtu ilayka kitabayn lam ara lahumajawab wa- 
akhir ma katabtu ilayka kitabayn wa-lam ara li-wahid minhuma jawab (P.Cair.Arab. V 339.5-6, 
3 rd / 9 th ); qad katabtu ilayka kitaban qabla hadha wa-lam aqra’ laka jawab kitabi ilayka (P.Berl.Arab. 
II 77.2-3, 3 rd / 9 th ); qad katabtu ilayka kathir fa-lam y a’tini minka jawab kitab ilayka (P.BerkArab. II 

72.10-11, 2 nd /8 th ). 313 See also in this corpus wa-ukhbiruka anni wajid ‘alayka . ilayka bi-hadhihi 

sabat kutub fa-lam ara minka li-shay’ minhajawaban (26.7-8); qad katabtu ilayka bi-kitab qabla 

hadha . lam tujibnifihi bi-shay’ (27.7-8). For more extensive discussion on the lack of replies, 

see chapter one, formulary. Shay’ occurs as an indefinite pronoun (Hopkins § 63). 

10- 11. Fa-llah yaghfiru land wa-laka ma kuntu azunnu hadha al-jafa kulluhu bika. For the 
prayer fa-llah yaghfiru land wa-laka, see fa-llah yaghfiru laka yd akhi (P.Marchand V/l 20.9, 
3 rd /9 th ). The post-vocalic hamza is omitted in al-jafa’ (Hopkins § 2 l.b). Ma kuntu azunnu. The 
combination kan + imperfect in addition to expressing a durative past is frequently used in 
the papyri as in classical Arabic (Hopkins § 239). For other attestations of jafa (aversion) in 
the papyri, see in this corpus 23.11 and the commentary. 

11- 12. These two lines are for the most part illegible due to the fragmentary state of the 
bottom of the papyrus. 


313 See also Grob (2010a), 52. 
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26 . 

Complaining about the lack of replies 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2714 20.2x13.5 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 39-40 

Dark-brown papyrus written in a regular hand in 13 lines in black ink with a medium-thick pen across the 
fibers. The both sides are missing resulting in a considerable loss of text. The original cutting lines have 
partially been preserved at the top and the bottom. There are few diacritical dots. Side B bears traces of the 
address in one line written parallel to the fibers. The papyrus sheet has been folded 9 times horizontally. 

The script is characterized by the way in which sin is written consistently with teeth (1. 5 al-saldm). Initial 
kaf is sometimes hairpin-shaped (1. 8 kutub). Final ya occasionally returns backwards to the right (1. 6 li). 

In this letter, a certain Rabih, who describes himself as the servant of one SaTd, angrily 
writes to a certain Abu YazTd about the lack of replies and asks him to always keep in touch. 
He claims that he wrote to him seven letters including the current one, but he never 
received for any of them an answer. He asks him further to look into something that 
remains unknown to us. In the letter, Rabih stresses the bond of brotherhood with the 
addressee. 

The letter is composed in a very simple style but carefully executed. 

Text 


Side A: 


U [ <111 aioiij . 1 

(<11 Y <111 3ill Aa^l ^jjla 3-]_Jc. jdjoi Aixjoi Ij3 Ai_)j cjd .2 

| * '^ j Lj—ijul! G^)l3a i ■ 4 V- j Lie. <111 A*_(_l Lai Ylj 3 

J J ^ <_[_L]_1I j L3 ^IL-sa ^ILai 111 (j 3ill 3 

<3L iS la I j5l j ( J3I j[ ] .5 

] jd (j U 1 (dxdl Mjj[' j] .6 

] 3)le AaJ j iiljii.1 j (Jj [ ] .7 

[U L§ia 3.J_ia Ijl ^ala <._ '~i5 lilill [ -"'yX 

|. TuU... j 313. j 3^±i_J_i Lull t_iL31l ^-3 HAa t_ii*JI <L-a(_ ] _9 

J 3^)1011 ^31 L$_ia jjli 31 (<_^31Lij] .10 

C'Wq Lj_a yi 3YI 3“ Xh'.'J ( _ r ill La 3^9 j [ ] 1 1 

] a j jjjoij <iu j liliu [ ] . 12 

<111 -" j ; ■ 6 Tlr- <J3I[ J ] . 1 3 


Side B: 


[ai*.]^i Lia jtjlj 3a (vac.) <_rd [ J'] 


Diacritical dots 
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*<-hj JliliiJ (12 ^liJ (11 till* jAjl±uj (8 y4j\c. jJj (7 (4 (3 (1 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. [in the name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. [To] Abu YazTd from Rabih the servant of SaTd. Peace be upon yo[u. I praise for your 
sake God, other than Whom there is] 

3. [no god. As for what] follows, may God be pleased with us and you from evils of this 
wo[rld and the hereafter through His mercy.] 

4. [I am writing to you, whereas] I am well and in good health, which pleases you, G[o]d 
be pr[ais]ed. [ 

5. [ ]r greetings and send from me to Talha greetings 

6. [and (send) to A]yyub greetings. Consider to provide me with ... [ 

7. [ ].. I would like to let you know you that I am angry with you [ 

8. [I have written] to you seven letters including this one but I have not seen from y[ou 
for any of them an answer] 

9. [ ]... the grapes. So do not neglect writing to me about [your news and your 

state and your sound condition] 

10. [and need] you have, for in it lies your pleasure [ 

11. [ ] and consider, in recognition of brotherhood between me and you, to [do 

so 

12. [ ] between you and him, because I am pleased.[ 

13. [ And] peace be upon you and God’s mercy. 

Side B: 

A letter [to] Abu YazTd (vac.) from Rabih the sevant of S[aTd] 

Commentary 


Side A: 

2. The proper name Rabih could also be read as Ra’ih, see P.Cair.Arab. II 126.5,12, dated 
225/840. Fata is spelled with an alifmamduda while classical Arabic requires an alifmaqsura 
(Hopkins § 12.a). Also written thus in the exterior address. For other attestations of this 
term in the papyri, see for example P.Marchands III 35.11, 3 rd /9 th . The hamdala is 
reconstructed on the basis of parallels. 

3. For the expression makarih al-dunya wa-l-akhira bi-rahmatihi, see Grob (2010a), 45. 

5-6. The author incorporates the final greetings to and from relatives and friends into 
the body of the letter which is uncommon. For other examples, see in this corpus 14.2-4; 
15.8-9; 31.20-23. 
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6. Wa-nzur an tahdl If. For similar expressions using the verb ahda, see in this corpus wa- 
ahdf land sidr naghsilu bihi ru’usana (9.16). One expects a second object to have followed If, i.e. 
the thing to be sent. 

7. For the expression wa-ukhbiruka annfwajid ‘alayka, see in this corpus fa-la tajid ’alayyaff 
dhalika (2.25 and the commentary). 

8. Wa-qad katabtu ilayka bi-hadhihi sab‘at kutub fa-lam ara min[ka li-shay’ minha jawaban]. 
This formula is reconstructed on the basis of parallels, see in this corpus 25.9-10 and the 
commentary. See also chapter one, formulary. The long vowel is maintained in the jussive, 
lam ara, where classical Arabic requires a short vowel (Hopkins § 82.d). 

9. For other attestaions of al-mab (the grapes) in private letters; cf. hadhihi ayyam al-sayf 
ila anyajf’a al-mab (P.Marchands II 7.12, 3 rd / 9 th ); wa-in kana ‘indaka ‘inab shatawiyy fa-b‘ath 
ilayya bi-shay’ minhu (P.Jahn 12r[= Chrest.Khoury I 98]. 12-13, 2 nd /8 th ). For the expression fa-la 
tada al-kitab ilayna bi-khabarika wa-halika wa-salamatika, see Grob (2010a), 69. 

10. The expression wa-bi-l-haja takunu laka is reconstructed on the basis of parallels. See 
in this corpus 31.30; 36.7 and the commentaries. 

11. For the expression wa-nzur bi-haqq ma baynf wa-baynaka min al-ikha ilia m[a faalta and 
variants of it, see in this corpus 2.22; 24.11; 25.3-4 and the commentaries. The post-vocalic 
hamza is omitted in al-ikha’ (Hopkins § 2l). 

Side B: 

Traces of ink can be detected after the name of the addressee but difficult to restore. 
The reconstruction of the exterior address is made on the basis of the internal address. 
Ruq‘a is a commonly used word for note and letter, see P.RagibPlusAncienneFetter, 5; Diem 
(2008), 857. 
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27. 

Request for replies and taking care of the sender’s family 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2604 28x 22.4 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 41 

Medium-brown papyrus written in a somewhat flowing hand in 14 lines in black ink with a thin pen across the 
fibers. The top has torn off where 5 lines are destroyed and the left hand side is missing with a considerable 
loss of text. Two broad margins of 3 cm have been left blank at the bottom and on the right hand side. The 
papyrus sheet has been folded about 12 times horizontally, but there are no vertical folds perceptible. An 
address may have been written at the top of side B but is now lost. There are diacritics in one word. 

The script is characterized by the way in which sin is written sometimes with teeth and others without (1. 
13 istawsi; 1. 12 al-salam; 1. 14 al-salam). The tail of the final ya usually returns backwards to the right (1. 14 
radiya). The ligature lam-alif is v-shaped and the lam inclines to the right at the top (1.13 wa-la). 

In this letter, the sender, whose kunya is partially preserved, writes to a certain Abu 
Muhammad blaming him for not answering his previous letter and urging him to answer 
this one. He also asks him to deliver the enclosed letter to a certain Abu Muhammad. At the 
end, the sender asks the addressee to take good care of his family. 

The letter is carefully executed with some minor grammatical and spelling mistakes. 

Text 

[f^j!' jl' aUI . 1 

[ls-^ 4^ 4^ ] lT 1 ' C> .2 

[(vac.) J* VI All V tfill All] I d[_J]l [i]-^[1] .3 

[ll-C. lie. j cilLlj <111 Ulilc.] 4_[_*j] Lai .4 

[til^oJ (_£4ll ( _ 5 -lc. lilj 14A cilill] \f\ < \ tilic. j # 5 

]^[ ] JJ <*ALLiajC. 43j .6 

14A Jj3] 4 1tiiill 43 # 7 

[lIlaaj 43j ] ^^Ltd <j 3 ^,'nVi ^1 

p4A ^L&J £-a [<11]1 £, [L]-3lc- 4<a'N<a ^1 Jl 4 # 9 

[<111 L]_uj <jl tiLlCI ixjIj <_ill <jt34li .10 

[tiliij ^uj]1 ^1j 3 La jlfkL Jl L_Li£l j # 1 1 

J aLoiII tilL^J ^tLxi.a (j-a^.^)ll 4JC.J __^jl .12 

[<llj 1 Lul ^jl tili-a^ll Vj 1^1^. l lUL .13 

[<111 i*a tiljlc. ^aluillj tiiic.j Lie. <111 .14 


Diacritical dots 


4^ (ii 


Translation 


1. [in the n]a[me of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful.] 
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2. To Abu Muhamma[d] from Abu [ Peace be upon you.] I 

3. [p]rai[se] for y[our sak]e G[od, other than whom there is no god. (vac.)] 

4. As for what [follo]ws, [may God protect us and you and may He forgive us] 

5. and you. I am writing [to you this letter of mine, whereas I am as you wish.] 

6. We have displayed them and .. [ ].. [ 

7. I wrote to you a letter [before this one 

8. you did not send to me an answer to it at all, so I thought [ and I sent] 

9. a letter to Abu Muhammad, may G[od] sa[ve] him, with [this letter of mine.] 

10. So deliver it to him and send to me your reply, if [God wills.] 

11. And write to me about the news of those who are with you, because this [delights me.] 

12. Abu Zakir and ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muslim send to you greetings [ 

13. And take good care of my family, so that I would not blame you concerning them, if 
G[od] wills. 

14. May God be pleased with us and you. Peace be upon you and [God’s] mer[cy.] 

Commentary 

1-5. These five lines are badly damaged due to the fragmentary state of the top of the 
papyrus. The opening formulae are reconstructed on the basis of parallels. See for example 
in this corpus 9.3; 23.6-7. A vacant space is to be expected after the hamdala, owing to the 
fact that amma badu appears in line 4. 

6. For the term ‘arada (to present/expose for sale), see P.SijpesteijnTravel 1.6, 2 nd /8 th and 
the commentary. 

7-8. For the complaint about lack of replies, see chapter one, formulary. See also 25.9-10. 
9. Bi-kitab ila Abi Muhammad afahu Allah ma‘a [kitabl hadha ]. A proper name or the word 
kitabl (my letter) is to be expected in the lacuna after the preposition maa at the end of the 
line. The latter possibility might be confirmed by the request to deliver it in line 10. 

11. For the expression ma qibalakum, see chapter two, women of the house. The formula 
fa-inniusarru bi-dhalika is reconstructed on the basis of parallels; cf. P.Khalili I 36.15, 3 rd /9 th ; 
CPR XVI 29.9, 4 th /lO th ; P.Heid.Arab. II 65.24 th /lO th . See also hatta usarru biha (P.Jahn 15.6, 
2 nd /8 th ); fa-inniusarru biha (P.David-WeillEdfou lr.17, 3 rd /9 th ). 

12. The name Zakir is well attested in the papyri; cf. CPR XXVI 19.17, early 3 rd /9 th ; 
P.Philad.Arab. 33.9, dated 366/977. The name appears also in this corpus in 36.2, 8. The 
reading Zukayr is also possible. As for the name Muslim, see in this corpus 16.14; 30.2, 
address; 32.2, address. 

13. For the formula wa-stawsibi-ahlina khayran wa-la alumannka fihim in shaa Allah, see wa- 
stawsiha khayran (CPR XVI 14v.l, 3 rd -4 th /9 th -10 th and the commentary). See also in this corpus 
40.10-11. 

14. For the prayer radiya Allah ‘anna wa-‘anka, see in this corpus 35.9 and the examples 
given in the commentary. 
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28 . 

A letter of request: 

A man writes to his friend 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2713 8.5 x 12.2 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 42-43 

Dark-brown papyrus written in a neat and flowing hand in black ink in 9 lines with a medium-thick pen across 
the fibers. The left hand side is missing with a considerable loss of text. The original margins remain on the 
other three sides. Side B bears the address in one line written parallel to the fibers. The papyrus sheet has 
been folded 5 times horizontally. There are no diacritical dots. 

The script is characterized by the way in which sad is oval in shape (1. 6 sahib). Initial kaf is hairpin-shaped 
(1. 6 kitabi). There is a marked extension of the tail of the final and independent ya to the right in a horizontal 
line (1. 2 ila; 1. 3 alladhf). 

In this letter, the sender ‘Abd al-Malik b. Salatan informs Musafir b. Kathlr, the 
addressee, about the carrier of the letter and something that remains unknown to us. Due to 
the fragmentary state of the papyrus only the introductory formulae can be reconstructed. 
The preserved vestiges are not enough to extract a continuous sense. At the end of the 
letter, the sender claims that no body could suffice his needs except the addressee. 

The letter is very short and condensed, written as one block with no means to highlight 
the text. The scribe makes mistakes against spelling and grammar. 

Text 


Side A: 


[^ 1 ^) 11 ] (_j-a^^)ll <111 

[^j\i (jj ^)9Lui-aJ (jliL-a c^iLall JiC- (JA 

[(vac.) >]-* VI <11 V (j^\ <111 4*11 ^1 .3 

i.A\c- j lie- lie. j] tilLI j <111 Laic. Lai .4 

^ 1 ] ^ ji. 131 jjiiS ^14ill .5 

. 1 ^.] I ^1 (jjjjl <j\i IL& L_l^L-a # () 

CajIj <ill] VI ^.1^.1 V <jla <LL> <^ll ^Lal # 7 
J <jal allj ji*lL tiilj U1 <111 (JjoiI 
[<illj ^l_uillj 

Side B: 

^Luia [^11 (jLlL-a c^HaII 


Translation 


Side A: 
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1. In the name of God the Compassionate, [the Merciful.] 

2. From ‘Abd al-Malik b. Salatan to [Musafir b. KathTr. Peace be upon you. I] 

3. praise for your sake God, other than Whom there is no go[d. (vac.)] 

4. As for what follows, may God save us and you [and forgive us and you 

5. Allah, Abu KathTr, when he departs [to 

6. the carrier of this letter of mine, because there is [no body 

7. May God grant enjoyment < through you>. No body suffices (my needs) except [God 
and you 

8. I ask God for us and you forgiveness and health [ 

9. Peace be upon you and [God’s] mercy. 

Side B: 

[From ‘Abd al-Malik b. Salatan to] Musafir b. KathTr 

Commentary 


Side A: 

2. The name of the addressee, Musafir b. KathTr, is reconstructed on the basis of the 
exterior address. For the name Salatan, see Ibn Hajar, TabsTr, 1083. As for the name Musafir, 
see Ibn Ma’kul, Ikmal, vol. 7, 254. For other attestations in the papyri, see P.Cair.Arab. II 
89.10, dated 209/824. 

3. A vacant space is to be expected after the hamdala, owing to the fact that amma badu 
appears in line 4. 

4. Afana is written with scriptio defectiva of long a, which is replaced by a little hook 
(Hopkins § lO.c). See chapter one, language. The formula wa-‘afa ‘anna wa-anka is restored 
on the basis of countless pararllels, see for example in this corpus 29.3. 

5. The alifmaqsura of ila can be seen extending backwards at the end of this line. 

6. References to the carrier of the letter as hamil al-kitab or sahib al-kitab occur in several 
occasions in private and business letters, see Grob (2010a), 96. 

6-7. Fa-innahu laysa If [ahad] . amtaa Allah <bika> fa-innahu la ahad yakfthi ilia [Allah wa- 

anta. This formula and variants of it appear frequently in petitions and letters of request. Cf. 
wa-ma iTahad ilia Allah wa-anta yd sayyidi (P.Word, 186.5, 2 nd -3 rd / 8 th -9 th ); wa-anta talam an laysa 
IT khalq ilia Allah wa-anta (P.Khalili I 24.5-6, 3 rd /9 th ). See also annahu laysa IT al-yawm akh bi- 
mahabbatihi ghayraka (P.Jahn 9.3, 3 rd /9 th ); fa-in laysa iTakh ghayraka (P.David-WeillFouvre 3.12, 
3 rd /9 th ); laysa ahad ilia antum (P.Marchands II 19.7, 3 rd /9 th ). For more extensive discussion on 
expressions showing the sender’s trust in the addressee, see Grob (2010a), 93. 

7. The scribe left the word bika out after the blessing amtaa Allah. 

8. The post-consonantal medial hamza is omitted in as’alu (Hopkins § 26). 

9. The final salam greeting is cursive, especially the word al-salam. 


Side B: 
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Of the exterior address only the name of the addressee is still preserved. Ibn between 
the name of the son and the father is written with an alif, whereas classical Arabic omits it 
(Hopkins § 49.b.vii). 
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29. 

Inquiring about the presence of the addressee in al-Rif 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2634 12 x 12.5 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 44 

Slightly damaged dark brown papyrus written in a flowing hand in black ink in 11 lines with a medium-thick 
pen perpendicular to the fibers. The left hand side is missing resulting in a considerable loss of text. The 
original cutting lines have partially been preserved on the other three sides. The papyrus sheet has been 
folded 5 times vertically. An address may have been written at the top of side B but is now lost. There are no 
diacritical dots. 

The script is charactrarized by some early features, i.e. the horizontal stroke of initial ‘ayn is extended to 
the right (1. 3 ‘afana). Initial kaf is hairpin-shaped (1. 6 kanat ). 

This letter has been sent by a certain Abu Hamza to one Abu Huwayy. In the letter, the 
sender wonders whether the addressee is still in the countryside (al-rif), since he was 
informed that the addressee has already departed. The letter closes with the common 
closing formulae. 

The letter is well written and composed. The writer uses several means to highlight the 
text and to mark off the onset and the end of the different sections within the letter such as 
gaps between words, lengthening of words and alignment of writing line. He makes, 
however, several mistakes in grammar and spelling. 

Text 


( _ya^ j )ll <111 aj-oj 

(^&YI <11 y j^ill <111 chilli JIaaI ^ils] ■ Air- ^-JLi-]_iA ^^jl ( _JA 

[•dll j i-islc- JL^j lil j lilill -iili]_c. j Lie- lac- j ailljl j <111 lisle. Axj Lai 
[lilxllJ La ]_a.l (vac.) ^Axi (jA lillj lil La ^LaJ Juii (v3C.) Alii 1 jAi-a 

aLuj <dc-] <111 ^ <iii Tasl^jAj <llia. . <1 lilil j 

j ] < ailil i"ia\c. jdJ a a_lile. lilil CTi'iIi ^jl j| 

J Lai aillii itt ail] LqMI j ailsL ( li ail_ (((t iJja^IJ 
^jl (Jja_]_i <llli alii <111 <iSlc. j oliiij 4 
liliic- <_]_lll ^xi Lilil o.j liliiA J dllL^j lilil a_li£l j 
(<ill -I■ ■ J II ailiiS ja ^Ll ail] <-^L^llij <111 

(<lll alliA^jj <ilaL]_c. ^LaII j aixi L>< ... Y Ljaj ailic. j lie. 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

10 

11 


Translation 

1. In the name of God the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. To Abu Huwayy from Abu Hamza. P[ea]ce be upon you. [I praise for your sake God 
other than Whom there is no god.] 

3. As for what follows, may God preserve us and you and forgive us and y[ou. I am 
writing to you, whereas I am in good health, God be] 
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4. praised, (vac.) We ask God the completion of what we and you have of benefaction 
(vac.)..[ and may He make you] 

5. and us reach.the paradise and the company of His prophet Muhammad, may God’s 

peace [and blessings be upon him.] 

6. As I thought that you are absent in the countryside, and when I learned that you 
departed 

7. and send.your protection ... with it [ 

8. his protection and existence and God’s safeguarding towards him. We a[sk] God [to 

9. And write to us about your condition and state and the new of God’s favor [with you 

10. Allah and the need you have. Send to those who are with you greetings. May 
God be pleased] 

11. with us and you, a pleasure for which there is no displeasure beyond it. Peace be upon 
y[ou and God’s mercy.] 


Commentary 

1. There is a long connecting line between the sin and mm of bi-sm. For more extensive 
discussion about this practice and other ways to highlight the basmala, see Grob (2010a), 
188. 

2. Li-Abf has a long bending ya which extends into the margin. For the name Huwayy, 
see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 130. For other attestations of this name in the papyri, see Younes, 
“New governors,” no. 2[=P.Ryl.Arab. I I 5 and P.World, 171-173;].16, 18, c.a. 181/797. The 
bending ya offa-inm can still be seen. 

3. ‘Afana is written with scriptio defectiva of long a, which is replaced by a little hook 
(Hopkins § lO.c). The expression katabtu ilayka wa-ana bi-hal c afiya wa-llah mahmud is restored 
on the basis of countless parallels, see Grob (2010a), 48-52. 

4. Allah nas’al. This sentence exhibits the placement of the object before the verb, see 
P.Khalili I 18.19, 3 rd /9 th and the examples given in the commentary. See also fa-llah nas’al in 
line 8. A short vacant space has been left after the blessings, indicating the end of this 
section. 

4-5. The formula yuballighuka wa-iyyana bihi . jannatahu is restored on the basis of 

parallels, see in this corpus 7.5-6 and the commentary. The word before jannatahu is unclear 
to me due to the ink is being effaced. 

5. The tasliya is restored on the basis of countless parallels. For different forms of the 
tasliya in private letters, see in this corpus 4.3-4 and the examples provided in the 
commentary. 

6. The initial ghayn of ghaib is written differently from the way in which it is written in 
the rest of the text, but the reading seems the only fitting one. For the expression ghaib bi-l- 
rif see in this corpus ghaib bi-l-fustat (14.10). For other attestations of al-rif in the papyri, see 
wa-u‘limuka annahu mata bi-l-rif yawm al-thulatha wa-humila ila al-fustat (P.Marchands II 
24r.l3, 3 rd /9 th ). 

7. This line is for the most part illegible due to the ink is being faded. 
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9- 10. For the formula uktub ilayna bi-khabarika wa-hay’atika, see uktub ilayya bi-khabarika 
wa-salamika wa-halika wa-hay’atika wa-bi-l-haja takunu laka (CPR XVI 18.10, i st -2 nd /7 th -8 th and 
the examples in the commentary). The expression, wa-hawadith mam Allah ‘indaka, is 
reconstructed on the basis of parallels, see for example P.RagibLettres 13.5-6, 3 rd /9 th . 

10- 11. For the blessing radiya Allah ‘anna wa-‘anka ridan la sukhta badahu and variants of 
it, see Sijpesteijn (2013) 33.7-8, 2 nd /3 rd and the examples provided in the commentary. 

11. The final salam greeting is reconstructed on the basis of the other letters of this 
corpus. 
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30. 

Inquiring about the addressee’s previous letter 

P.Khalili II115 15 x 14.5 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 45-46 

Dark-brown papyrus written in an elegant and clear hand in black ink in 11 lines with a thin pen across the 
fibers. The left hand side is missing with a considerable loss of text. Likewise, the right hand side is lost where 
one word is missing at the beginning of each line. The original margins remain at the top and the bottom. 
There are no diacritical dots. Side B bears traces of one line of the address written parallel to the fibers. 

The script shows some features of the early script, i.e. the upper part of dal/dhal bends backwards and the 
horizontal part is extremely short (1. 7 al-dunya; 1.11 dhalika). Sin is written as a straight line without teeth (1. 3 
al-majlis). Sad is horizontally elongated (1. 10 Hafsa). Medial ‘ayn is open at the top (1. 6 ni'ma). The tail of the 
final ya returns backwards consistently (1.10 Abt). 

In this letter, the sender al-Numan b. Muslim al-HadramT writes to a certain Abu Hafsa 
and others including the attendants to the session (ahl al-majlis ). The letter is full of 
extensive prayers and blessings. In the letter, the sender inquires about something that the 
addressee did not mention in his previous letter. The letter closes with the request to write 
back with his news, condition and needs which is followed directly by the final salam 
greeting, skipping salutations to and from relative s and friends. 

The letter is short but very well written and composed. The writer makes mistakes in 
grammar and spelling. A photograph with a short description of the script and the content 
of this papyrus is published in P.Khalili II, 115. 

Text 


Side A: 


<111 # \ 
Jl ^Jx ^l l tjj jUxill .2 

[<11 V ^Lll <111 11 aa^.1 (JaIj <*_«$ 2)— [— A j] .3 

Lq Cj 2c.] LiLs Ljl^ [VlJ .4 

4j_]_axjj <11^. (?) <111 qa l-'ijlc’ [ ] .5 

j (jLaij <111 Loxj [(jlj] .6 

J Lai o^kVIj Lilli I 2) -0 ^L}![j 1 J (jl] .7 

<_£]Lll [ciL]Li£ ^ Llj <11L VI SjS V[j V] .8 

] ^3 j .a^jll xxi Loj 3 ^Ull Lilli Ulj_[ J # 9 
LblJ 1 u' ^IL-a ^ILuj <x-ai^. ^1 Li [ J .10 

[<&]jJj <111 ^Ixxlll J I‘SI La-a llilj j^^S'N.jljJ # 1 1 


Side B: 


x^i9~\ ^_ll ^11 l^g-^^x^vs 11 ^Ixxi^a qj (jLaxill L>^] 
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Translation 


Side A: 

1. [in the na]me of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. [From] al-Nu'man b. Muslim al-Hadraml to Abu [Hafsa] 

3. [and those] who are with him and the attendants to the session. Peace [be upon you. I 
praise for your sake God other than Whom there is] 

4. [no] god. I and our brothers, who are with me, are [as you wish 

5. [ ] upon us from God His paradise and His benevol[ence 

6. [if] we count God’s blessings, we will never number it. We ask God, our Lord and [your 
Lord 

7. [to protect us and] you from evils of this world and the hereafter, as for [ 

8. [There is no strength] nor power except in God. We did not know from [your letter] 
wha[t 


9. [ ].to us. We are owed to the people regarding what you asked them and we 

have [ 

10. [ ] Abu Hafsa, well and in good health. Consider to write to [us about your news 


and condition] 

11. [and your needs,] for this is what we like. Peace be upon you and God’s mercy and 
ble[ssings.] 

Side B: 

[From al-Nu'man b. Muslim al-Hadraml] to Abu Hafsa 

Commentary 


Side A: 

1. Of bi-sm only the mim is preserved. 

2. The proper name al-Nu'man appears in this corpus in 11.2; 35.7 without medial a. The 
name Muslim is also common in this corpus, see 16.14; 32.2, address. The nisba al-HadramT 
refers to the city of Hadra-mawt in Yemen. It is well known that the Yemenis formed the 
main part of ‘Amr b. al-'As’s conquering army. Most of the Yemeni conquerors were in fact 
large clans from Hadra-mawt such as Mazhaj and Sadaf. 314 For other attestations of this nisba 
in the papyri; cf. P.Khalili I 9v.8-9, dated 104/723; P.MugawiriAlqab, 350. The name of the 
addressee is restored on the basis of the exterior address. For the female name Hafsa, see 
Gratzl (1906), 27. This name appears also in this corpus in 8.2. 

3. The hamdala is reconstructed on the basis of the other letters of this corpus. The 
expression wa-man maahu wa-ahl al-majlis indicates the reading out loud of the letter in 


314 Al-Sam‘am, al-Ansab, vol. 4,159-161. 
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front of the addressee and others who might have shared the content of the letter. For 
more, see in this corpus 3.5 and the commentary. 

4. Wa-ana wa-man qiblana min ikhwatina. For the expression wa-man qiblana, see chapter 
two, women of the house. 

5. Wa-in nauda mama Allah lan nuhslha. This expression echoes the Quranic verse wa-in 
taudu mmata Allah la tuhsuha (Q 16:18). Niarnd is spelled with an alif at the end (Hopkins § 
170). Nas’alu Allah. The post-vocalic hamza in nas’alu is omitted while the preceding short 
vowel is lengthened (Hopkins § 20). 

7. For blessings with the expression iyyana wa-iyyakum min makarih al-dunya wa-l-dkhira, 
see in this corpus 3.8-9; 6.6-7. See also Grob (2010a), 45. 

8. For the hawqala (la hawlawa-la quwwa ilia bi-llah), see letter 1.9 and the commentary. 

10. YaAbfHafsa. Abi is written for classical Arabic Aba (Hopkins § 162.a). 

10-11. The formula wa-tanzuruna an taktubuna ilayna bi-khabarikum wa-salamatikum wa- 
hawaijikum is reconstructed on the basis of parallels. The plural imperative in wa-tanzurun 
ends with un against classical Arabic rules (Hopkins § 66). 

Side B: 

Only the kunya of the addressee after the preposition i/d is preserved. The name of the 
sender is restored on the basis of the internal address. 
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2. Work related 
2.1. Business and financial affairs 
31. 

Reporting on the arrival of the sender, building a house, buying oil and other business 

matters 

P.Heid.inv.Arab. 499 23.8 x40.6 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 47 

Medium-brown papyrus written with a medium-thick pen in black ink in 31 lines at right angles to the fibers. 
The original cutting lines have partially been preserved on all sides. There are two large horizontal tears in 
the middle of the papyrus which have resulted in the damage of lines 14-19. The ink has also faded in places 
obscuring the reading. The papyrus sheet has been folded 19 times horizontally and 6 times vertically. There 
are no diacritical dots. Side B contains only traces of ink of one line of the address. 

The text shows some features of the early script, i.e. final alif extends below the connecting stroke (1. 4 fa- 
inna; 1. 7 minha). Sin and shin occasionally have teeth. In places, the teeth of sin and shin are reduced to a slight 
ripple in the stroke (1. 1 bi-sm; 1. 2 salami). The horizontal stroke of initial ‘ayn is extended to the right (1. 2 
‘alayka; 1. 11 ashr). Initial leaf is sometimes hairpin-shaped (1. 5 dhakarta; 1. 7 katabtu ). The tail of the final ya 
bends to the right (1.2 ila; 1.3 alladhi). The ligature lam-alif joins together at the bottom without triangular base 
forming the shape of the letter v (1. 3 la). 

In this letter, a certain ‘Uthman b. ‘Abd Allah writes to one Mush b. Sal[?, informing him 
about his arrival on the eleventh of the current month. ‘Uthman asks the addressee to 
inform his family about his arrival so that they get ready. ‘Uthman informs Mush that he 
learned from the latter’s letter that a female relative called Ijtihad has rented what the 
sender had asked her to rent in a previous letter. Thus, ‘Uthman asks the addressee to 
inform Ijtihad that they are willing to build the house “this year”. He informs the addressee 
further that he met a certain Marzuq, who informed him that the horse gave birth to a 
healthy foal. After a section of salutations to and from relatives and friends, the sender asks 
the addressee to inform a certain Abu Faraj that the former bought him oil for one dinar. 
‘Uthman informs the addressee also that one Dawud sent the latter one dinar with Marzuq 
and will send a sheep with the sender. The letter closes as usual with the request to write 
back which is followed by the final salam greeting. 

The text shows an extensive commercial network in which a woman was involved. The 
sender incorporates the final salutation into the body of the letter which is uncommon. 315 
Regardless of the grammatical and spelling mistakes that appear through out the text the 
letter is very well executed with several means to highlight the text. A photograph with a 
primal edition of the text is given in P.MugawiriAlqab, 238-239. 

Text 


315 See chapter one, formulary. 
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<111 ^a-uiJ 

^jl_3 c^\j\c. {L* [\JI_xji ^-11 <111 .iJC- (jJ (j^'ic- 

(v^C.) jA Vi <11 V <111 tilill Jul^.1 
<111 (Jjoij [c_l]_^j L[_a£J <L-ia3j <111 <a*_1j Uli Lol 
t.^1 ^ 'lalj <_[_i] ^£-*^11 (_5-3 SjU^IIj <1axj ^L[^j] 

<1a^.^)j cillj Ijl Altaic. t _ 5 -lc. <111 Aa^Is 
l^_Lo tilli Clulj j t^-ill *>"n'i^ LojS jig’ll 

<111 tillilc. tilli lg_xalc.li l^_i3 <111 cil[ jL] 

<111^^5 (jl 13 a LLqIc. jl^11 cillj jUb 

Ijl tililpj 1 n?S <111 Lx3 <jl ci!13 

jlVi JU1 ^xlc. ^11 <111 L3 (jl tii!3 bj^}j (j-^j 
^a L^jli <111 [^ciLj L]_i1a 1 ^-l>Llal xxill 

^j| cb_j£3j [l3j]-J-J^ 1 ijlc. j cilkl 

(vac.) [ ] 

jlSl VI Ajj£i [ ] Aj ^jl l^yA cjll ^ajoiSl^ 

<aLu <111 tilial^) [ J V[l] j.L<al 

<111 tillilc. [ ] 

[ ] 

o^xal AaLx3s (?) (J-ax 1 <n^-o <jl <ill ^jxxiVij 

<111 ^jc. j ( _ 5 -lc* j 1_J^!^ aIxxJI oAuc. ^1c- 1^1 j 

l^JJ^ ^-n\ k n\ l 1 ^ j\ci. J ^ -V 1 1** ^ 

<jal*ll j ^j-savL^Jlj IgJ <111 <111 C1 ±a^.^jj 

<JI £ ja ^jl ^gJc. I jilj Alai.JJ l$K JJ^VI ^ 

JaJ)^?) AjIjS J txij _yj.Aj Aj Cjjjjiil Cii ^jjl s^)±k IJ 
C3 ^jl ^ ‘i j^A1 q adjj t _)j3 AiiiLojj 3 _5 J J-a j iA' jjj j 
Igja iil] 4_1]| liljUa Ij^-o a£jIaa 1I lilli di^Cij 
C3J I^jjj£ aLoill t-A\r- Ijil JjljJ Lgj3j 

^Jca liilll CllC-U jA J |_3J j^o J-a jijJj lillll Cll*J 

aluJI oiuc. I^ji) ^A j O^J^C. SU!dJ A_l]l L*i (jl 
^Ulj Ciil£ j! A^Uj Ull I ji&\j 
Alii Cl La^^j ■ ^ | ' | lr. 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.20 

.21 

.22 

.23 

.24 

.25 

.26 

.27 

.28 

.29 

.30 

.31 


Side B: 




Translation 


Side A: 


1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. From ‘Uthman b. ‘Abd Allah to Mush b. Sal[„], Peace be upon you. I 
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3. praise for your sake God, other than Whom there is no god. (vac.) 

4. As for what follows, we are by God’s favour and munificence [a]s you wi[sh]. We ask 
God 

5. [the comjpletion of His favour and the increase in gratitude [to Hi]m. Your letter 
reached me. 

6. I praise God for His best safeguarding towards us and you through His mercy. You 
mentioned (that) 

7. Ijtihad ren[ts] what I wrote to her about and that you witnessed that from her, 

8. may God [bless] her. So inform her about that, may God save you, 

9. we wish to build this house this year, if God determines 

10. this, if God wills. We are writing to (inform) you that we are coming, 

11. because we want this, if God wills, on the eleventh of 

12. this month. So inform our family may God have mercy upon you, as they are 

13. your family. Marzuq came to us and you mentioned to buy 

14. [ ] (vac.) 

15. [ ] and I swear [ ] 

16. [ ] and the hereafter [ ] may God accompany you with His 

knowledge. 

17. [ ] may God save you 

18. [ ] oil for him 

19.(?) take care of his matter 

20. Send to ‘Ubayda greetings abundantly and ‘All and ‘Abd Allah and 

21. Mahdl and Hamlda and Talha send to her many greetings 

22. and God’s mercy. They ask God for her salvation and wellbeing 

23. in all things through His mercy. Send to Abu Faraj greetings 

24. and inform him that I bought for him oil and.(?) for one dinar {for him}. 

25. Marzuq has informed me and I asked him before. He informed me that 

26. al-mubaraka (the horse) produced a foal, may God bless it for you and 

27. what He gave you. Dawud sends to you many greetings and he 

28. has sent to you one dinar with Marzuq and he will send to you with me, 

29. if God wills, a good sheep. He sends greetings to ‘Ubayda. 

30. And write to us about your needs, if there were. Peace be 

31. upon y[o]u and God’s mercy. 

Side B: 

To Abl A[ 

Commentary 

Side A: 


1. There is a long connecting line between the ha’ and mm of al-rahman. 
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2. The name ‘Uthman is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.b.ii). Ila is 
written with a long space between the alif and lam and the ya returns to the right to cover 
the space. See also alladhx in the next line. For the name Mush, see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 
509. 

4. Fa-inna bx-nxmat Allah wa-fadlihi kama tuhibb. For parallels, see in this corpus 36.6 and 
the examples given in the commentary. 

4-5. Nas’alu Allah tamam mmatihi wa-l-ziyada ft al-shukr lahu. This formula can only be 
made out with difficulty, because the ink has faded. For parallels, see in this corpus nas’alu 
Allah tamam al-rxxma ‘alayrxa wa-‘alaykum wa-l-ziyada min fadlihi (5.5-7 and the examples 
provided in the commentary). The post-consonantal medial hamza is omitted in nas’alu 
(Hopkins § 26). See also as’aluhu in line 13. 

6. Fa-ahmadu Allah ‘ala husn afiyatihi land wa-laka bi-rahmatihi. An exact parallel for this 
formula is not attested, but see wa-hamdtu Allah ‘ala afiyatihi iyyaka (CPR XVI 18.6, i st - 2 nd / 7 th - 
8 th ). The ya of ‘ala extends vertically directly from the bottom of the lam which is an archaic 
spelling (Hopkins § 55.i). Also written so in lines 20, 23. The ta of dhakarta extends 
horizontally and lacks an upward curve on the left. 

7. The ya of tukrx is faded. The root k-r-y is used in lease contracts written on papyrus in 
the first three centuries of Islam after that it is replaced by words of the root jr, see 
P.Genizah, 143-144; CPR XXI, 152. I was not able to trace the female name Ijtihad in the 
onamastica. The reading is tentative. 

8. The blessing afaka Allah is restored on the basis of lines 8 and 17, where the same 
blessing appears. 

9. For the expression in qaddara Allah dhalika, see wa-ma qaddara Allah (Sijpesteijn (2013) 
36.15, 2 nd /8 th and the examples given in the commentary). 

10. In shaa Allah. The post-vocalic hamza is not written in shaa (Hopkins § 20.c). Also 
written so in line 11. 

10- 11. For the expression wa-inna qadimuna wa-nahnu nurxdu dhalika in shaa Allah, see in 
this corpus fa-qad aradtu dhalika wa-ana qadim ‘alayka qabla al-hilal in shaa Allah (37.6-7); wa- 
inna qadimxn in shaa Allah (41.5-6). 

11- 12. Ila ‘ashr layal takhlu min al-shahr. For dating documents using a form of the verb 
khala, see Grohmann, Arabische Chronologie. Arabische Papyruskunde (Feiden: Brill, 1966), 19- 
20 . 

13. The proper name Marzuq is restored on the basis of lines 25 and 28 where the name 
appears clearly. 

14-18. These six lines are for the most part illegible due to the fragmentary state of this 
part. 

19. The reading of this line is tentative. 

20. Al-salam is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.a). Also written thus 
in lines 21, 23, 27, 29, 30. For the female name ‘Ubayda, see Gratzl (1906), 42. The name 
appears also in line 29. 

22. Rahmat is written as usual with a ta’ maftuha instead of a ta’ marbuta (Hopkins § 47.a). 
Also written so in the final salam greeting in line 31. 
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22-23. Wa-yaduna Allah laha bi-l-khalas wa-l-afiya ft al-umur kulliha bi-rahmatihi, see in this 
corpus 35.4 and the examples given in the commentary. 

24. Lahu is written twice by the scribe, who indicated his mistake by crossing out the 
second word at the end of the line. Bi-dinar. The preposition bi is used to indicate the 
amount for which a product is to be bought. See P.Horak 85.6, 2 nd /8 th and the examples 
given in the commentary. Dinar is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.a). 
Also written so in line 29. Zayt. Vegetable oils produced in Egypt were made from olives or 
seeds, mostly radish seeds and they were mainly used for cooking and lighting. For more 
extensive discussion on oil in the papyri, see Sijpesteijn (2013) 28.12 and the commentary. 
The word after zayt is not clear to me. 

25. Wa-qad akhbaram Marzuq wa-sa’altuhu qabla dhalika fa-akhbaram. Reports of what a 
third person said appear in letters either converted to indirect or direct speech. Indirect 
speech is mostly introduced by means of verbs dhakara or akhbara, while direct speech is 
introduced by means of the verb qala, see Grob (2010a), 64-66. Post-vocalic hamza is omitted 
sa’altuhu while the preceding short vowel is lengthened (Hopkins § 20). 

26. Natajat tilka al-mubaraka muhran. Al-mubaraka is probably the name of the horse. For 
horses’ names, see Ibn al-Kalbl, Ansab al-khayl ftal-jahiliya wa-l-islam wa-akhbaruha, ed. A. ZakT 
(Cairo: al-Dar al-Qawmiyya, 1965). 

28. Requests to buy or send goods using the combination of bi + amount of money appear 
often in the papyri. See above line 24. 

29. Bi-shat ‘azxza. For other attestations of sheep ( dan and ghanam ) in the papyri, see 
Sijpesteijn (2013) 8.23 and the commentary. 

30. For the expression wa-ktubu ilayna bi-hdja in kanat , see in this corpus 36.7 and the 
examples given in the commentary. 

Side B: 

Only upper traces of few letters can be detected among the ink traces remaining in this 
line. 
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32. 

Reporting on the arrival at Dimyat and buying linen 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2705 14.1 x 9.5 & 14.7 x 13.2 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 48-49 

Medium-brown papyrus consisting of two fragments. The middle part of the letter is broken off resulting in a 
loss of three to four words in each line. The original cutting lines have been preserved on all four sides. The 
text is written in black ink in 11 lines by a clear hand with a medium-thick pen across the fibers. The papyrus 
sheet has been folded 7 times horizontally and 9 times vertically. There are diacritics in one word. Side B bears 
the partially preserved address in one line. 

The script is characterized by some early features, i.e. ta has a downward shaft at the left (11. 6 , 8 Dimyat). 
The teeth of sin are reduced to a slight ripple in the stroke (1. 1 bi-sm; 1. 8 salamatika). Final ya bends 
occasionally backwards (1. 2 alladhi). 

In this letter, the sender al-Khayr b. Muslim informs his business partner al-Miswar b. 
Raja' that he reached the city of Dimyat in good health and bought the linen he was looking 
for. Al-Khayr expresses his happiness because he was accompanied by a good group of 
people in this long business journey. The sender closes his letter by conveying greetings to 
the addressee and his family. 

The sender and the addressee are from the same clan as stated in the exterior address. 
The letter is short but carefully executed with the exception of some minor grammatical 
and spelling mistakes. 


Text 


Side A: 


Alii # \ 

a_ 11I tilill aa^. 1 ^jla [Me, ^luj Cy* Cy .2 

(vac.) Yl <11 Y .3 
j LuaII A_[JL_]_alc. Uatc. LqI .4 

cilill \ A_[_1a^.^)J AWll tilbl] j .5 

AjI U1 Alii [Ij J_|LaJ Alllj ^l]Lui UlJ JaLi-aJ # () 

LI Lull l_u^ 1 j [ J L)l £j aa^JI aJj # 7 

JaLi-oj ^jl dl^_[_j_J_^.l [\4->jl j <A\\ j _jj 

U1 Jja jj a_L[L]I] l[ AlL]^>2ia ^21 vwja # 9 

All! CIl j _L | j ^aluill [ j All! LL 1 g.J J-3 Ll til^jLj (j \j # \ Q 

^L2l tiilLc-J liii&l ^^Lulll I'ljl *S.x^lj C- ^^-iA 1^1 .1 1 


Side B: 


^jll (jj (vac.) c> Aj Ew 


Diacritical dots 
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jJ' (9 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merci[ful.] 

2. To al-Miswar b. Raja' from al-Khayr b. Mus[lim. Peace be upon you.] I praise for your 
sake God, other than Whom, 

3. there is no god. (vac.) 

4. As for what follows, may God grant [us and you the best] of health in this world and 
the hereafter 

5. and may He make [paradise your] and our destiny through His [merc]y. I wrote to you, 
when I arrived at 

6. Dimyat, whereas I am [well and in good health, God be prai]sed. God has given us a 
good company, 

7. praise be to Him. It was [ ] and write to me, Abu Raja', about your news and 

8. your sound condition and [your state and your needs.] I would like to let you know 
that I arrived at Dimyat 

9. and that I found the linen and I bou[ght it ]. I ask God to grant us success in our 

needs 

10. and to bless us in [it, If God wills.] Peace be upon you and God’s mercy. 

11. Send from me to all [our partners greetings] and to your family and your children 
from me greetings. 

Side B: 

To al- Miswar b. Raja' al-WanbT from (vac.) [al-Khayr b. Mus]lim al-Wanbl 

Commentary 


Side A: 

1. For the name al-Miswar and other possible readings, see Ibn Hajar, Tabslr, vol. 4,1286; 
al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 482. The patronymic Raja' is written without the post-vocalic hamza 
(Hopkins § 23). Written also thus in line 7 and in the exterior address. The name of the 
sender is reconstructed on the basis of the partially preserved address on the back. For the 
name al-Khayr and other possible readings, see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 193-194. 

2-3. A long vacant space has been left after the hamdala as standard in early letters. 

4. The formula afana Allah wa-iyyaka bi-ahsan ‘afiyatihi ft al-dunya wa-l-akhira is restored 
on the basis of parallels, see in this corpus 41.4-5. See also Grob (2010a), 45. ‘Afana is written 
with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.c). 
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5. Wa-ja‘ala masirana wa-iyyaka al-janna bi-rahmatihi. An exact parallel for this formula 
can be found in Sijpesteijn (2013) 26.3-4, 2 nd /8 th . Qadimtu is written differently from the way 
in which it is written in line 8, but the reading is certain. 

6. Dimyat also appears in this letter in line 8 and in this corpus in 8.6; 33.12. For other 
attestations of this city in the papyri, see 8.6 and the commentary. The expression wa-ana 
salim salih wa-llah mahmud is reconstructed on the basis of countless parallels, see for 
example in this corpus 7.8, 11.6 and the commentaries. For the expression ahsan Allah land 
al-sahaba, see in this corpus wa-ahsan lahu al-sahaba (17.14-15). See also ‘asa an yuhsina Allah 
laka al-sahaba wa-yaqdiya laka hajataka (P.Louvre6842.2-4, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-nas’alu Allah an yuhsina 
lakuma al-sahaba wa-yusallimakuma (P.Leiden OR 12885-18, 1. 5, 3 rd /9 th (unpublished)). 
Expressions using the term suhbat is uncommon in the papyri (Hopkins § 118). 

7-8. Uktub ilayyna, Aba Raja ’, bi-khabarika wa-salamatika wa-[halika wa-hawa’ijika] is 
restored on the basis of countless parallels, see in this corpus 5.9-10; 36.7 and the examples 
given in the commentaries. The vocative article yd is omitted before the kunya, see also in 
this corpus 36.8. 

9. Al-bazz (the linen) was sold as a raw material, in different stages of preparation and in 
the form of textiles and cloths. For textile trade in early Muslim Egypt, see Ragib (1988), 25- 
33; Younes (2013), 313-334. Dimyat was famous for its precious sharb-linen as many papyri 
indicate, see for example P.Cair.Arab. VI 389.12-13, 3 rd /9 th . The reading al-burr (wheat) 
instead of al-bazz is also possible. For other attestations of al-burr in the papyri, see 
P.Ryl.Arab. I VI 15[= P.World, 175].8, 3 rd / 9 th . Of fa-sharaytuhu only the fa, shin and ra are still 
visible. 

9-10. Fa-as’alu Allah anyuwafiqa land hajatina wa-anyubarika landfihd. For the final part of 
this expression; cf. fa-nas’alu Allah an yubarika laka ft... (CPR XVI 11.12, 3 rd /9 th ). 

10. Rahmat is spelled with an extra tooth and the loop of the mm is written above the 
line. Of fiha only upper traces of the fa can be seen before the lacuna. 

11. Post-vocalic hamza is omitted in aqri’ (Hopkins § 20.b) and the alifmaqsura of ala is 
omitted (Hopkins § 55.i). The ink is smudged obscuring the reading of the word aqri’. The 
lam and alif of ‘iyalika are not connected. For the reconstruction of ashabina, see in this 
corpus 33.13. The salutations are added to the letter after the final salam greeting. 

Side B: 

The name of the sender is restored on the basis of the interior address. Of the 
patronymic of the sender only the lam and mlm are still visible. The nisba al-WanbT refers to 
the clan of Wanba a sub-tribe of the southern-Arabian tribe of Murad, see al-Sam'anT, al- 
Ansab, vol. 12, 290. 
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33. 

Business instructions including the buying of olives in Dimyat 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2715 19.2 x 13.9 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 50-51 

Dark-brown papyrus written in black ink in 14 lines with a medium-thick pen by a clear and elegant hand 
across the fibers. The both sides are missing with a considerable loss of text. The original margins remain at 
the top and the bottom. The papyrus sheet has been folded 11 times horizontally, while there are no vertical 
folds visible.There are no diacritical dots. Side B bears traces of one line of the address written parallel to the 
fibers. 

The script shows some early features, i.e. the lower stroke of initial ‘ayn extends to the right (1. 4 ‘alayka). 
Initial kaf is horizontally elongated (1. 7 kuna). The tail of the final ya occasionally returns backwards (1. 3 fa- 
inni). 

In this letter, one Shurayh b. ‘Amr instructs a certain b. Abu ‘Abid, the addressee, to help 
a certain Abu YazTd with something that remains unknown to us, to provide a certain 
Muhammad b. Usayd with four unknown things and to buy him olives from Dimyat for one 
dirham. 

The letter is carefully executed and well structured in paragraphs to mark off the onset 
and the end of the different sections within the letter. The letter shows some grammatical 
mistakes and incorrect spelling. 


Text 


Side A: 


aAII ^oj] 

.1 

Lji ^1 JJAC- L>^] 

.2 

(vac.) [j* Yl 4JI V cgill] 

.3 

[cilie. j Uc. lie.] j jj^VI ^ tiSU! j <[111 lililc. 

Lai] 

.4 

La ^gl_]_C. i.A\& 1 1 _ [ 

] 

.5 

1j_]^ac.^}j Jlij <jl [ 

] 

.6 

_ujja ^1 lillj e>\ 1 [ 

] 

.7 

(vac.) ^ u' ( ? ) u^'j 

_^U1] 

.8 

]_c. jj jjl (jl tdj c \x'\a 

] 

.9 

]_uj! Ajlj^jI .\uJ [ 

] 

.10 

j_^ ^ 

] 

.11 

fA j]Ujj JaUaJ tj* (jjJJ j fA jUj J 

— tfj] 

.12 

[fUi j 1 >.si\ ^^ic. 

.13 

pQll CllA^.]^)j tilljlj [aIII Ulil_c.] 

.14 


Side B: 


J! JJ*Z- (jj £j[ 
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Translation 


Side A: 

1. [in the name of God, the] Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. [From Shurayh b. ‘Amr to al-.sad b. A]bu ‘Abid. Peace be upon you. I pra[ise for your 
sake God,] 

3. [other than Whom there is no god.] (vac.) 

4. [As for what follows, may God save us] and you in all matters and [may He forgive us 
and you] 

5. [ ].. I inform yo[u th]at your family and your children are [as you wish 

6. [ ].(?) is sold out in the sale. They claimed [ 

7. [ ] he counted it and throw.(?) away. So b[uy 

8. [for us for one dirjham .(?), if God wills, (vac.) 

9. [ ]. may I be granted enjoyment through you, to help Abu YazTd .[ 

10. [ ] Muhammad b. Usayd. It is four [ 

11. [ ].. we were all in .[ 

12. [Buy] for me for one dirham olives from Dimyat and for another di[rham 

13. [Send to] our partners many greetings and to [ greetings.] 

14. [May God save us] and you. Peace be upon you and [God’s mercy.] 

Side B: 

[From Shur]ayh b. ‘Amr to al-.sad b. Abu ‘A[bid.] 

Commentary 


Side A: 

2. The internal address is reconstructed on the basis of the exterior one. 

2-3. The hamdala is restored on the basis of parallels, see the other letters in this corpus. 
A long vacant space has been left after the hamdala as standard in early letters. 

4. This line is restored on the basis of parallels, see for instance in this corpus 29.3; 35.4. 

6. For other attestations of al-bay‘a (sale) in the papyri, see P.Cair.Arab. V 292.11, 3 rd /9 th . 

8. Of dirham only the ha and mm are preserved. A vacant space has been left at the end 
of this line, indicating the end of this paragraph. 

9. A ra or zay is still visible at the beginning of this line. The eulogy mutidu bika in 
passive is uncommon in the papyri. Anna tuina Abu Yazid. For unchangeable Abu in all 
syntactical positions, see Hopkins § 162.a. An initial ayn is still discernible at the end of this 
line. 

10. For the name Usayd, see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 12. 

12. Wa-tashtan lu Of tashtarl only the final ya is visible. Dimyat appears also in this 
corpus in 8.6; 32.6, 8. 
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13. [Aqri’ ‘ala] ashabina al-salam kathir. For the supplement aqri’ ‘ala, see Grob (2010a), 73. 
Tanwin alif is absent in the adverb kathir (Hopkins § 167.a). 

14. The blessing afana Allah wa-iyyaka is reconstructed on the basis of line 4 where the 
same blessing appears. 

Side B: 

Of Shurayh only the ya and ha are preserved. The first character of the name of the 
addressee after the definite article is unclear to me. The second character is probably a sad 
and the final character is quite deary a dal. Of ‘Abid only the ‘ayn is visible. The patronymic 
is reconstructed on the basis of the internal address. 
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34. 

Request to buy a black female salve and papyrus rolls 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2655 qua 13.2 x 31 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 52 

Medium-brown papyrus written in black ink with a medium-thick pen across the fibers. The letter is 
incomplete at the top where an unknown number of lines is missing. The original cutting lines have partially 
been preserved on the other three sides. There are some worm holes and lacunae all over the papyrus that 
have caused minimal damage to the text. The papyrus sheet has been folded 5 times horizontally. An address 
may have been written at the top of side B but is now lost. Diacritical dots occur sparingly. There are also some 
ink spots that could be mistaken for diacritics. 

The script is characterized by the way in which the upper part of dal/dhal bends backwards (1. 9 dhalika ). 
Sin is written consistently with teeth. Initial kaf is horizontally elongated (1. 2 dhakarta; kitabina). The tail of the 
final mim extents vertically downwards (1. 4 khadim; 1. 9 al-salam). 

In this letter, the sender, unknown to us, instructs the addressee, Abu Salama, to meet a 
slave trader in order to buy a black female servant for a woman, anonymous, for eighteen 
dinars. The sender urges Abu Salama to do so as promptly as possible, because the woman 
needs a servant instantaneously. The sender informs the addressee further that the money 
(gold) is with a certain Hammad, to whom the sender wrote as well. The sender also sent to 
the addressee one dirham with one Jamil in order to buy him papyrus rolls. At the end of the 
letter, the sender complains that Hammad neither answered his request to buy the rolls nor 
did he write back to him. The sender claims that Hammad is busy with his animals and that 
that is why he did write to the sender. 

The body of the letter is written as one block with no means to highlight the text. Many 
grammatical and spelling mistakes are present. 

Text 


^1 


W ] 

] ls^- [ 1 

]l' T'A jjl <111 Li (j! LliiL LL. j LLL 4 |jl <1 dijSij 
LLi aIc. *CgLg <_^L^. I u, g Y j 3*3 cIlgIc. 1 Lil 39*2^ 

L jjoj j HL cjl <111 < <>2 xg LI ciulj 

<111 LlaT.I Llli ( _ 5 3 c. Lllij <21 cuyA Li j jLg^. .lie. l_i&21I j ^jjic-^UijjLuj 

[ JL ^A <j dmjj <j LI ij ^ja ^L j diL-i Li j ^-[Ll <-J ^ 

<111 JU£. Lilli L l (4 L_ll jUll i^JA G-lic. Lg <ilxjil Li (Jj ^ LLg jLg^ <111 Li 3 

LjI jaic.1 Lll <illi ( _ 5 _ijLjj -' 'ySJ <111 CIlg^jj -a£2c- aLalllj 1 _Lg ^aijGill 
<111 ^La_L^->1 a-li^l Y j! (J^l^ 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.10 


Diacritical dots 


_jljLI ;jli (7 ;jl (4 jl (2 
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Translation 


1 . [ ]•[ 

2. [ ] this from Abu Miskln for [ 

3. and I mentioned to him that you will assist him with our camels and workmen until he 
comes to you, if God wills, soon after our letter [ 

4. the dinar. I should be informed if Jamil did (what he is supposed to do) and if not, we 
will fulfill the need of Abu Salama from our trefoil which we bought as our animals’ 
fodder. 

5. If you agree, Abu Salama, may God have mercy upon you, to meet someone who buy 

slaves, you should order him to buy a.(?) black servant 

6. for eighteen] dinars. The gold is with Hammad. I wrote to him concerning that, so do 
the best you can, may God preserve you, because she 

7. needs a servant. I sent with Jamil one dirham, so that you can order someone to buy for 
us papyrus rolls with it. Then you should send it with [ ] from [ ], 

8. if God wills. For, Hammad is busy, the animals with him occupy him, so that he did not 
write to us. Send to ‘Abd Allah 

9. greetings from us. Peace be upon you and God’s mercy. You wrote to me asking for a 
debt, may God forgive you. Know that 

10. this is inconvenient to me, or, I do not like it, may God preserve you. 

Commentary 

2. For the name Miskln, see Ibn Hajar, Tabsir, 1281. This name is also well attested in the 
papyri; cf. P.RagibTroisDocuments 2.5, dated 255/869; P.Cair.Arab. IV 225v.5, 2 nd -3 rd /8 th -9 th ; 
P.Marchands I 5.14, 3 rd /9 th . 

3. The particle hatta is spelled with an alifmamduda while classical Arabic requires an alif 
maqsura (Hopkins § 12.d). It is written, however, with an alif maqsura in line 7. For the 
expression ’ala ithr kitabina, see wa-ana ‘ala ithr kitabi hadha (P.Jahn 5.7, 2 nd /8 th ). See also in 
this corpus ala ithrdhalika (5.7 and 17.7 and the commentary). 

4. Al-dinar is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.a). Also written thus in 
line 5. For the name Jamil and other possible readings such as Jumayl, Humayl and 
Khumayl, see al-DhahabT, Mushtabih, 117. This name is very common in the papyri; cf. 
P.Cair.Arab. I, 261; II, 148; VI, 122. The name appears also in this corpus in 6.10. For qirt (Gr. 
XOtoq) in the papyri, see P.Cair.Arab. IV, 64-65. 

5. Fa-in ra’yta. For the ray formula, see Grob (2010a), 61-62. Talqa is written with an alif 
mamduda (Hopkins § 12.c). Yashtarf is written with scriptio plena of long a (Hopkins § ll). For 
the blessing rahimaka Allah, see in this corpus 3.16 and the commentary. Yashtari khadim 
ifdisa (?) sawda. The tanwin alif is missing in the direct object (Hopkins § 167.d). Khadim is 
restored on the basis of line 5 where the same word occurs. Khadim is also attested in this 
corpus in 41.2. Khadim is followed by feminine participles, indicating a female servant. For 
parallels, see wa-qad ishtaraytu khadim saqlabiya lam yabiha sahibuha ilia bi-shart li-man 
yukhrijuha ‘an al-fustat fa-damintu laha an ukhrijaha wa-ana ukhrijuha mai (CPR XVI 19.20, 
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3 rd /9 th ). For attestations of khadim as “eunuch” in the papyri, see P.Khalili I 17.address, 
3 rd /9 th and the commentary. Sawda is written without the hamza (Hopkins § 20.c). The word 
before sawda is unclear to me and the reading is tentative. 

6. Bi-thamaniyat ‘ashr dinar wa-l-dhahab ‘inda Hammad. 316 The tanwin alif is missing in dinar 
after the numerals (Hopkins § 167.h). Both long and short forms of the numeral eighteen 
occur in the papyri (Hopkins § 99). For the name Hammad and other possible readings such 
as Himmad, see al-Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 112. The prayer aslahaka Allah is reconstructed on the 
basis of line 9 where the same prayer appears. For this eulogy, see in this corpus 21.3 and 
the commentary. Fa-hris ‘ala dhalika. The fa in fa-hris introduces the apodosis of the 
conditional clause in line 4. For other attestations of al-dhahab in the papyri; cf. fa-nzur an 

tashtaribi-l-qita‘al-dhahab hattaabatha ilayka bi-l-dhahab (P.Marchands V/l 2.4,10, 3 rd /9 th ); 

wa-anna al-dhahab allatlarsalt ma‘a Qays b. Hajar min thaman al-thalathat athwab allatima‘a Qays 
b. Hajar wa-l-thawb alladhi li-haqqi fi al-hajj (P.HanafiBusinessFetter, 154 and the 
commentary). 

7. For qaratis (sing, qirtas ) papyrus rolls, see P.World, 22-30; Grohmann (1954), 68-71. See 
also in this corpus 16.15. 


316 For prices of female and male slaves in the papyri, see P.Vente, 42-48. 
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Letter about the wage of the addressee’s peasant 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 53 14x25 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 53-54 

Dark-brown papyrus written with a medium-thick pen in black ink in 10 lines across the fibers. The original 
cutting lines have been preserved on the top and the right hand side and partially on the bottom and the left 
hand side. The bottom left corner is broken off causing practically no damage to the text. Side B contains one 
line of the address. The papyrus sheet has been folded 5 times horizontally but there are no vertical folds 
perceptible. There are no diacritical dots. 

The text shows some features of the early script, i.e. initial kaf is occasionally horizontally elongated (1. 6 
katabtu ). The tail of the final mim is short (1.1 bi-sm, 1. 2 salam). Final ya extends backwards (1. 2 fa-inni, alladhi). 

This letter has been sent from a certain Qurra b. ‘Abd al-Rahman to one RabTa b. Yuna. 
The sender structured his letter in four paragraphs. He devotes the first paragraph to the 
prescript. The second is devoted to blessings and prayers for the addressee and the 
confirmation section, in which he affirms the arrival of the addressee’s letter. In the third 
paragraph, the sender informs the addressee that he wrote to a certain al-Numan about the 
addressee’s peasant urging him to fix his wage as two dinars. The fourth paragraph carries 
only the final salam greeting. 

The writer many mistakes in grammar and spelling. 

Text 


Side A: 


<111 . \ 

(_£HI <llpj ^ <^jl3 jlc- ^Loj J bjfi (j-a .2 

(vac.)jA [V]I<JI V .3 

\) l^_l£ tilLI J Ualc. Lol .4 

(vac.) <151 Ajalc. j .5 

J<111 j 1 \W j 1 lijA ^3 ksi cilill i." \\\ < \ () 

ojL (j! 41 ilLojj <j 3 Clllkjj j‘i ^ Clli& .33 j .7 

(vac.) j j .9 

<111 j j-£> ^aLoillj .IQ 


Side B: 




Translation 
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Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. From Qurra b. ‘Abd al-Rahman to RabTa b. Yuna. Peace be upon you. I praise for your 
sake [G]od, other than 

3. Whom there is [no] god. (vac.) 

4. As for what follows, may G[od] protect us and you from all things. Your letter reached 
me 

5. and I was pleased (to hear of) your health and the safeguarding of God towards you. 
(vac.) 

6. [W]hile we are writing to you, (we are) in good state and condition, God be praised. 

7. I wrote to al-Numan regarding your peasant and I asked him to approve for him 

8. two [ d]mars and he was in favor of fulfilling and doing what pleases you. Send to 
yourself 

9. greetings. May God be pleased with [u]s and you. (vac.) 

10. Peace be upon y[o]u and God’s me[r]cy. 

Side B: 

To Abu Yuna 


Commentary 


Side A: 

2. Min Qurra b. ‘Abd. al-Rahman ila Rabia b. Yuna. The ta marbuta of Qurra has a leftward 
shaft at the top. The alifmaqsura of ila is not written. For the name Yuna in the papyri, see 
P.Cair.Arab. I 48.2, dated 233/847; 56.2, dated 239/854 and the commentaries. 

4. Amma ba‘du afana Allah wa-iyyaka fi al-umur kulliha. Blessings on the addressee of this 
kind following the transitional element amma ba‘du are very common in early letters. An 
exact parallel for this formula can be found in Sijpesteijn (2013) 29.4-5, 2 nd /8 th . See also wa- 
araka al-afiya fi umurika kulliha (P.Heid.Arab. II 1.11-12, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th and P.Jahn 1.11-12, 
2 nd /8 th ); wa-atamma nimatahu ‘alayka fi al-umur kulliha (CPR XVI 9.5-6, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th ); wa- 
atamma fi al-umur kulliha nimatahu (P.Khalili I 14.4, 2 nd /8 th ); ‘afana Allah wa-iyyaka wa-‘afa 
‘anna wa-‘anka (P.Horak 85.4 and the examples given in the commentary). Afana is written 
with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.c). 

4-5. Fa-qad balaghani kitabuka fa-sarrani salahuka wa-‘afiyat Allah iyyaka. The first and the 
final parts of this formula are well attested in the papyri, see in this corpus 9.8-9 and the 
examples provided in the commentary. The middle part is unattested but, see wa-sarrani 
salamatuka wa-‘afiyatuka (P.Heid.Arab. II 38r. 5 3 rd /9 th ; 42r.5, 3 rd /9 th ); fa-sarrani salamatuka 
(P.Khalili I 14.6, 2 nd /8 th ); fa-sarrani salamukum ajmain (P.Khalili I 20v.3, 3 rd / 9 th ); wa-surirrtu bi- 
‘ilm salamatika (P.Khalili I 30.4, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-sarrani salamatuka (P.Marchands II 2.4, 3 rd /9 th ); wa- 
sarrani salamat Allah iyyaka (P.Marchands V/l 6.3, 3 rd /9 th ); bi-ma sarrani min salamat Allah 
iyyaka (P.Marchands V/l 20.3-4, 3 rd /9 th ). 
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6 . Wa-nahnu [h]ma katabtu ilayka salihun ft hay’atina wa-halina wa-llah mahmud. The ha of 
him is missing in the lacuna. For parallels of the middle part of this formula, see uktub ilayya 
bi-khabarika wa-salamika wa-halika wa-hay’atika (CPR XVI 18.10, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th ); uktub ilayya bi- 
khabarika wa-halika wa-hay’atika wa-bi-ma anta ‘alayhi (P.Jahn 17.25-26, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-ana wa-man 
qibalx ‘ala afdal hal wa-ahsan hay’a (CPR XVI 33.9, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th ); bi-khabarika wa-halika wa- 
hay’atika (P.RykArab. I VII 33.13, 3 rd /9 th ). Note the singular form in katabtu which contradicts 
with the rest of the sentence. Wa-llah mahmud is a religious formula of a glorification type. It 
is well attested in letters and often follows the announcement of the wellbeing of the 
sender. Cf. CPR XVI 11.4, 3 rd /9 th ; 12.3, 10, 3 rd /9 th ; P.RagibLettres 6.3, 3 rd /9 th ; 13.3, 3 rd /9 th ; 
P.Khalili 114.6, 2 nd /8 th ; P.SijpesteijnTravel 1.5-6, 2 nd /8 th . This expression is sometimes further 
extended, e.g. wa-llah mahmud la sharxka lahu (P.Marchands II 2.3-4, 3 rd /9 th , 35.5, 3 rd /9 th ; 
P.David-WeillLouvre 1.4, 3 rd /9 th ; P.Ryl.Arab. I VI 2.3, dated 3 rd /9 th ; VI 14.2, 3 rd /9 th ; VI 21.4, 
3 rd / 9 th ; VI 25.5, 2 nd / 8 th ) or wa-llah mahmud mashkur rabb al-alamm (P.Marchands II 4.3, 3 rd / 9 th ) 
or wa-llah mahmud mashkur la ilah ilia huwa wa-salla Allah ‘ala Muhammad (P.Marchands II 30.2- 
3, 3 rd /9 th ; 33.3-4, 3 rd /9 th ; 34.3, 3 rd /9 th ) or wa-llah mahmud mashkur la shank lahu (P.Marchands 
III 19.3, 3 rd /9 th ; P.Marchands V/l 20.1, 3 rd /9 th ) or wa-llah mahmud mashkur la ilah ilia huwa wa- 
salla Allah ‘ala Muhammad al-nabxwa-salam kathxran (P.Khalili 117.3-4, 3 rd /9 th ). Variants such as 
wa-l-rabb mahmud are also well attested in letters; cf. CPR XVI 4.6, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th . See also wa- 
rabbuna mahmud (P.Khalili I 15r.5, 2 nd /8 th and the examples given in the commentary); wa- 
rabbuna mahmud la shank lahu (P.Marchands II 1.3-4, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-rabbuna mahmud kathxran 
kama huwa ahluhu (P.Marchands II 24.4, 3 rd /9 th ). 

7. al-Numan is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.b). Post-vocalic 
hamza is omitted in sa’altuhu while the preceding short vowel is lengthened (Hopkins § 20). 
The term nabatx (pi. anbat), in both singular and plural, appears frequently in the papyri, see 
P.Cair.Arab. Ill, 154.7, dated 91/710 and the commentary; P.Qurra, 49; P.Cair.Arab. Ill, 32. See 

also al-nabatx alladhx baathta maahu bi-l-jubba qutn . fa-idha al-nabatx qad kharaja wa-lam 

yabath ilayhi bi-l-qutn (P.Marchands II 9.17, 3 rd /9 th ). 

7- 8. An yuqirrahu ‘ala dmarayn. The personal pronoun hu in yuqirrahu refers to the 
peasant. Dmarayn is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.a). 

8. Wa-kana hasanan ila hifzika wa-ityan ma yasurruka. Expressions using the root s-r-r are 
commonly attested at the beginning of letters after the sender has announced his 
wellbeing. Other formulae using the same root are also used at the end of letters to express 
the enjoyment on the side of the sender with a future letter from the addressee. See 
P.Horak 85.10, 2 nd /8 th and the examples provided in the commentary. See also Grob (2010a), 
51, 70. The nun of ityan is written differently from the way in which it is written in the rest 
of the text, but see also the nun of salihun in line 6. 

8- 9. Abligh nafsaka al-salam. Conveying special greetings to the addressee is well attested 
in private and business letters. The most widespread expression is khuss/akhiss nafsaka ( bi)-l- 
salam “send to yourself greetings”. Verbs such as abligh/balligh and aqri’ are also used. Cf. 
baligh nafsaka al-salam kathxran (P.Marchands V/l 10.3, 3 rd /9 th ; 20.26, 3 rd /9 th ); abligh khassat 
nafsika al-salam (P.Ryl.Arab. I VI 25.10, 2 nd /8 th ); ablighu anfusakum al-salam (P.Marchands V/l 
8.8, 3 rd /9 th ); aqri’ nafsaka wa-man ahbabta al-salam (CPR XVI 12.10, 3 rd /9 th ); khuss nafsaka bi-l- 
salam (P.Marchands II lm.3,3 rd /9 th ); akhuss nafsaka bi-l-salam (P.Marchands II 17.10, 3 rd /9 th ; 
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18.17, 3 rd /9 th ; 24.17-18, 3 rd /9 th ; 28.8, 3 rd /9 th ); akhuss nafsaka mini bi-l-salam (P.Marchands V/l 
5.10, 3 rd /9 th ); akhuss nafsaka bi-l-salam kathlran (P.Marchands V/l 16.10, 3 rd /9 th ); akhuss nafsaka 
bi-akthar al-salam wa-atyabihi (P.Ryl.Arab. I VI 3.3, 3 rd /9 th ); iqtadu minnl afdal al-salam 
(P.Ryl.Arab. I VI 15.14, 3 rd /9 th ). 317 See also in this corpus, ablighl nafsaki mini al-salam kathlran 

. aqri’i nafsaki al-salam (4.14, 18); wa-qad ahbabtu an takhuss nafsaka mini bi-l-salam (14.1); 

aqri’ nafsaka al-salam (41.12). The prayer radiya Allah ‘anna wa-‘anka and variants of it are very 
common in letters. See for example CPR XVI 18.12-13, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th . See also radiya Allah 
‘anka (P.Cair.Arab. V 295.6, 3 rd /9 th ; P.Marchands II 1.4, 3 rd /9 th ; 6.4; 19.10; 33.7; P.David- 
WeillLouvre 18.9, all 3 rd /9 th ); wa-radiya ‘anka ridaan la sukht badahu wa-iyyana bi-rahmatihi 
(P.Marchands V/l 16r.l-2, 3 rd /9 th ); radiya Allah ‘anka ridaan la yaskhatu ‘alayka flhi 
(P.Marchands II 11.2-3, 3 rd /9 th ); radiya Allah ‘anna wa-‘ankum (P.David-WeillLouvre 11.21, 
3 rd /9 th ). See also in this corpus wa-an yarda ‘anna wa-‘anka (12.8); radiya Allah ‘anhu (18.4, 6); 
radiya Allah ‘anka wa-‘anna (24.18); wa-radiya Allah ‘anna wa-‘anka (26.3; 27.14; 40.13); radiya 
Allah ‘anna wa-‘anka ridaan lasukhta badahu (29.10-11); radiya Allah ‘anka( 37.12). 

Side B: 

Li-AblYuna. Li-AbI is written with a long space between the ligature lam-alif and the ba 
and ya, while the ya returns backwards to cover the space. Only the kunya of the addressee 
is given in the exterior address. See also in this corpus letter no. 15. 


317 See also Grob (2010a), 72-74; P.Khalili 1,149-150. 
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Letter about weaving a garment 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 55 17 x 16.5 2 nd / 8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 55-56 


Light-brown papyrus written with a medium-thick pen in black ink in 10 lines at right angles to the fibers. The 
left hand side is broken off resulting in a loss of three to four words at the end of each line. The original 
cutting lines have been preserved on the other three sides. A margin of 3.7 cm has been left blank at the 
bottom. Side B contains one line of the address. The papyrus sheet has been folded 6 times horizontally. Few 
diacritical dots are attested. 

The text shows some features of the early script, i.e. final alif extends below the connecting stroke (1. 4 
afdnd). On occasions, sin is written as a long horizontal line with three teeth written above it (1.1 bi-sm; 1. 4 al- 
su). Fa has one dot below it (1. 9 li-fatliha). Initial kaf is horizontally extended (1. 2 Zakir). The tail of the final 
mvan is short (1.1 bi-sm). 

In this letter, a certain Misk, describing himself as client of one ‘Imran, writes to a 
certain Abu Zakir Yahya b. Marzuq inquiring about the latter’s needs and informing him 
about the weaving of a garment. 

The letter is very short but carefully and correctly executed with few grammatical and 
spelling mistakes. 


Text 


Side A: 


^oL^pl! [pA_]-^pl! <111 
[lilllc. jiLoi ] I pj piyat (Jj-a tiaui pa j 

[(vac.) VI <11 V pill <111 aa^I 
| : jj . ^ j <1£ ^_J_u2l pa dlL! j <111 Lille. axj 
[ pijj Ids ilIJI] i"4"? 4 -, -CiiJI lilLI j 

j 4 <111 _l. A a p_J^a AIjlLij pi ^Lo£ p^^JL^a p^olLo) 


[<ill LL pi Pj ] j\j <^1^. dll ClljlS La «11!> illlilx. plaj! 

]l j idjl <111 dllilx. pj£j LI dUpc-l j 

J (4aJI ££«-] ?“■ CS^ LS-“ P_A' AjaJjll 

[<lll ClLa^pj ■ 4 4r. aluilj I j IpjiiS alull p^dV! 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

10 


Side B: 


.... <jji^ jAj pjjja pj J! . . . [ pj plpac. Jpa pa] 


Diacritical dots 


LgJjal (9 p£j L! (8 (4 Llill (3 p£j (2 f^pll (1 
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Translation 


Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate], the Merciful. 

2. To Abu Zakir from Misk the client of‘Imran b..[ Peace be upon you.] 

3. I praise for your sake God, other than Whom there is no [god. (vac.)] 

4. As for what follows, may God protect us and you from [all] evi[l and may He make our 
and your resting place] 

5. the paradise through His mercy. I am writing [to you this letter of mine, whereas we 
are] 

6. well and in good health, as you wish to hear throu[gh God’s benevolence and mercy.] 

7. Look, may <God> save you, if you need anything, then it will [reach you, If God wills.] 

8. I inform you, Abu Zakir, may God save you, that you and ..[ 

9. the garment to weave. Send from me to all [ greetings. And (send) to] 

10. Hafs al-Azraq many greetings. Pe[ace be upon you and God’s mercy.] 

Side B: 

[From Misk the client of‘Imran b. ].... to Yahya b. Marzuq and he is in his storage. 

Commentary 


Side A: 

1. There is a long connecting line between the sin and mlm of bi-sm. The ink has chipped 
off at the end of this line, resulting in a loss of the mlm and nun of al-rahman. 

2. Li-AbI Zakir min Misk mawla ‘Imran b. l[. Abl has a very long backward bending ya that 
extends into the margin. For the name Zakir and other possible readings, see in this corpus 
in 27.12 and the commentary. As for the name Misk; cf. P.Cair.Arab. V 355.5, dated 249/865. 
For the meaning of mawla, see P. Crone, “Mawla,” E.I.2, VI, 874-82. Of the patronymic of the 
sender’s master only an alif is preserved. ‘Imran is a common name in the papyri. The name 
appears also in this corpus in 21.2. 

2-3. The formula [salam ' alayka ] fa-innl ahmadu ilayka Allah alladhl la ilah ilia [huwa] is 
reconstructed on the basis of countless parallels. See the other letters in this corpus. A 
vacant space is expected after the hamdala, because the transitional element amma ba‘du 
occurs in line 4. 

4-5. ‘Afana Allah wa-iyyaka min a/-su[’ kullihi wa-ja‘ala maslrana wa-iyyaka] al-janna bi- 
rahmatihi. An exact parallel of this formula can be found in Sijpesteijn (2013), 26.3-4, 2 nd /8 th . 
See also ‘afana Allah wa-iyyaka min al-su kullihi wa-ja‘ala maslrana wa-iyyaka jannat al-na‘Im bi- 
rahmatihi (Sijpesteijn (2013) 31.3-4, 2 nd /8 th ); afana Allah wa-iyyaka min al-su kullihi (P.Jahn 3.4, 
dated 127/745); afana Allah wa-iyyaka min al-su (P.Heid.Arab. II 31r.2, 3 rd /9 th ; P.RagibLettres 
14.2, 3 rd /9 th ; CPR XVI 2.2-3, 8, early 3 rd /9 th ). A short vacant space is left after the transitional 
element amma ba'du. 
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5-6. Katabtu ilayka [kitabl hadha wa-nahnu] salimun salihun. The tooth of the final ta of 
katabtu is written higher than the other teeth and lacks an upward curve on the left. This 
formula is well attested in early letters, see in this corpus 2.6; 8r.4. See also katabtu ilayka wa- 
nahnu salimun muafun (P.RagibLettres 13.3, 3 rd /9 th ). Note the singular form in katabtu and the 
plural in salimun salihun. The expression kama tuhibbu an yablughaka [min fadl Allah wa- 
rahmatihi] is restored on the basis of parallels, see in this corpus 6.8-9. See also wa-lladhl 
tuhibbu an yablughaka (CPR XVI 4.4-5, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th ); ala ma tuhibbu wa-yasurruka (P.RylArab. 
I VI 5v.6, 3 rd /9 th ; P.Marchands II 8.3, 3 rd /9 th ); kama tuhibbu yakunu min al-salama (P.David- 
WeillLouvre 12-13.4, 2 nd /8 th ); ‘ala ma tuhibbu an nakuna (P.RagibLettres 4.5, 2 nd /8 th ). The ghayn 
of yablughaka is written rounder like fa or qaf but the word cannot be read differently. 

7. Unzur afaka <Allah> ma kanat laka min haja tat[ikum in shaa Allah]. The scribe left the 
word Allah out after the honorific ‘afaka. An exact parallel for the formula ma kanat laka min 
haja tat[ikum in shaa Allah] can be found in P.Loth 2[= P.BerkArab. II 75r].10, 2 nd /8 th . See also 
wa-ma kanat laka min haja (P.David-WeillLouvre 12-13.15, 2 nd /8 th ); wa-ktub ilayya bi-ma kanat 
laka min haja (P.Heid.Arab. II 24.16, 2 nd /8 th ); uktub ilayya bi-khabarikawa-salamikawa-halikawa- 
hay’atika wa-bi-l-haja takunu laka (CPR XVI 18.10, l st -2 nd /7 th -8 th ); wa-ktub ilayna bi-khabarika 
wa-halika wa-bi-ma kanat laka min haja (P.Horak 85.9-10, 2 nd /8 th ). The verb kana followed by an 
imperfect should not be translated as a past perfect (Hopkins § 239). 

8. Wa-u‘arrifuka Aba Zakir afaka Allah wa [. The verb ‘arrafa is one of the widespread verbs 
of communication in addition to akhbara, a lama, ash‘ara and anha that were usually used by 
writers to start new paragraphs, see Grob (2010a), 55. A waw and an alif are still preserved at 
the end of this line. The vocative article yd is omitted before the kunya, see also in this 
corpus 32.7. 

9. Al-rayta (pi. riyat ) is defined in Arabic dictionaries both as a mula’a that is made of two 
stitched pieces and also as a milhafa, a wrap similar to the izar. 318 The term is widely attested 
in the papyri; cf. wa-shiqaq wa-riyat (P.Marchands V/l 5.6, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-madllayn riyat .... 
thalathat riyat (P.Marchands V/l 7[= P.World, 163].7-8, 3 rd /9 th ); wa-madll riyat... wa-yakun sab‘ 
wa-‘ishrln ‘adad al-riyat (P.Marchands V/l 9.12, 14, 3 rd /9 th ); riyat kulliha (P.Marchands V/l 

11.27, 3 rd /9 th ); ‘ala matal al-riyat (P.Marchands V/l 16.13, 3 rd / 9 th ); bi-dinar riyat jayyid li- 

dlnar riyat (Sijpesteijn (2013) 27.7,10, 2 nd /8 th and the commentary). The lam of bi-fatliha is 
shorter than other lams in the text, but this reading seems the only fitting one. Of jami only 
thejfm is still visible. 

10. Hafs al-Azraq. For the nisba al-Azraq, see al-Samanl, al-Ansab, vol. 1, 121. See also in 
the papyri Ishaq al-Azraq (P.Cair.Arab. IV 237.6, dated 249/863-4). The ligature lam-alif in al- 
Azraq is written differently from the way in which it is written in line 3. A short space is left 
blank between al-salam and kathlran. The final greeting wa-l-salam ‘alayka wa-rahmat Allah is 
restored on the basis of the other letters in this corpus. 

Side B: 


318 Stilllman (2000), 14. 
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The address is written in smaller characters in the same hand. The name of the sender is 
restored on the basis of the interior address. The place of delivery is to be expected after the 
addressee’s name where traces of ink are still visible. 
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37 . 

Arranging a pilgrimage (hay) journey 

P.Cam.Michaelides A Q17 21.5 x 20 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 57-58 

Middle-brown papyrus written with a medium-thick pen in black ink in 12 lines across the fibers. The left 
hand side is missing resulting in a loss of two words at the end of each line. The original cutting lines have 
been preserved on the other three sides. At the top and the right hand side, margins of 3 cm have been left 
blank. There are some lacunae along the left hand side that have caused damage to the text. Side B contains 
one line of the address. The papyrus sheet has been folded 10 times horizontally and 7 times vertically. There 
are very few diacritical dots. 

The text shows some features of the early script, i.e. the upper part of dal/dhal occasionally bends to the 
right at the top (1. 5 mahmud; 1. 7 aradtu). On occasions sfn and shin are written as a long horizontal line with 
three teeth written above (1. 1 bi-sm; 1. 6 ‘ishrin). The tail of the final ya extends backwards (1. 2 li-abi; 1. 3 
alladhi; 11. 6, 8,9 If). The ligature lam-alif joins together at the bottom without triangular base forming the shape 
of the letter v (1. 3 Id; 1.11 ilia). Some letters have been elongated horizontally and vacant spaces have been left 
blank between sections. 

In this letter, the sender Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Mufaddal writes to a certain Abu 
SaTd informing him that he has planned to perform pilgrimage ( hajj ) “this year”. For this 
reason Abu Muhammad sent to Abu SaTd twenty dinars so that the latter would rent for the 
sender and one ‘Umar something that remains unknown to us, presumably a beast, a camel 
more precisely, and to buy them enough food supplies for the journey. Abu Muhammad 
informs Abu SaTd further that he is coming to the latter’s domicile before the appearing of 
the moon and asks him to wait until he arrives, otherwise, he, the addressee, should rent 
from a trustworthy person. 

The letter is well written and composed with several gaps to mark off the onset and the 
end of the different sections within the letter. The author uses different forms of verbs, 
indicating his good command of the language. 

Text 


Side A: 


4_lll # \ 

[L_UI cilill] ^jV .2 

(vac.) ja VI <11 V .3 

[Jl^j lil] j dLll <111 Axj Lai 

[tiLill C*m, ]_JJ liiill c." \f\ < \ .33J (vac.) <111J <i3lc. .5 

[-133 <UlJ Lai (jl ^1 1^)1 £j 3 l^)ip # (5 

[J]vLgJl Llj (vac.) ciojl .7 

p- (?) ^1 <111 LuJ ^jl § 

[Aj'j J- 1 £» cs-3 Tiilj [U ] J .9 

<111 Luj (jl ^3 lilx-a till j (jl .10 

J £-a 1^1 £a 3 VIJ cilx-a (jj^l (jl .11 
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[aM]\ <A\\ ]■£■ c^l'lC- <111 .12 


Side B: 


Aixjoi (vac.) L>° (jJ Alii [.Ije. 


Diacritical dots 


(address J (8 J (6 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. To Abu Muhammad from Abu SaTd. Peace be upon you. I praise [for your sake God,] 

3. other than Whom there is no god. (vac.) 

4. As for what follows, may God save you and have mercy upon you. I am writing to you, 
[whereas I am in good] 

5. health, God be praised, (vac.) I am writing to you and s[ending to you] 

6. twenty dinars so that you could rent for me for the pilgrimage, If [God wills. Because I] 

7. wanted to do so. (vac.) I am coming to you before the (new) moo[n,] 

8. if God wills. Rent for me and for Umar.(?)..[ 

9. for me and for him [what] and enough food supplies for the journey with .[ 
, so if you think that] 

10. this should be enclosed with your letter, then do [so, if God wills. 

11. I should be with you, otherwise you should rent from a trustworthy person. [ 

12. May God be pleased with you. Peace be u[pon you and] G[od’s] mercy. 

Side B: 

[To Abu Muhammad ‘Abd] Allah b. Mufaddal from (vac.) Abu SaTd 

Commentary 


Side A: 

1. There is a long connecting line between the sin and mim of bi-sm. See also the shin of 
‘ishrin in line 6. 

2. Li-Abi Muhammad min Abi Said. The yd’ of Abi bends backwards to fill in the space left 
at the beginning of the line. Also the yd’ of alladhi is written thus in line 3. 

2-3. The hamdala is reconstructed on the basis of parallels. The lam of ‘alayka is chipped 
off. A long empty space has been left after the hamdala as usual. 
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4. Amma badu ‘afaka Allah wa-rahimaka. An exact parallel for this formula can be found in 
P.GrohmannWirtsch. 7.4-5, 3 rd -9 th . 

4-5. The expression katabtu ilayka wa-[ana bi-hal] ‘afiya wa-llah mahmud is restored on the 
basis of many attestations of this very common expression. See in this corpus 24.5-6 and the 
examples given in the commentary. 

5. Wa-qad katabtu ilayka wa-[ba‘athtu ilayka]. A short space has been left blank between 
the wellbeing section and the confirmation section. Of wa-baathtu only the waw and ba are 
still visible. 

6. ‘Ishrm dinaran fa-takara If li-l-hajj in shaa Allah. Dinaran is written with scriptio defectiva 
of long a (Hopkins § 10.a). Fa-takara is written with an alifmamduda instead of an alifmaqsura 
(Hopkins § 12.c). Also written so in lines 8 and 11. For the root k-r-y in documents, see 
P.Genizah, 143-144. The word hajj is well attested in the papyri, see the discussion on the 
hajj in chapter two. The term is also attested in Geniza documents, see Diem and Radenberg 
(1994), 37. 

7. Wa-ana qadim ‘alayka qabla al-hilal. The kafo f ‘alayka is chipped off. The final lam of al- 
hilal is missing. The appearance of the new moon was not only significant in matters of 
absolute dating as in Islamic law, but was also generally used in the Islamic world to 
indicate the day of the month. The adab al-kuttab literature discusses expressions used to 
indicate the beginning of the month such as fl mustahall shahr kadha or li-mustahall (istihlal) 
kadha. In the papyri these expressions are well attested; cf. wa-istahalla ‘alayna li-hilal laylat 
al-ahad bi-l-fustat (P.SijpesteijnTravel 1.3, dated 117/735 and the commentary). For the use of 
and at the onset of discourse spans, see Grob (2010a), 152. 

8. In shaa Allah. The post-vocalic hamza is not written in shaa (Hopkins § 20.c). A short 
vacant space is left after in sha’ Allah indicating a beginning of a new section within the text. 

9. FI has a short backward bending yd' as it is written in the following line. The alifo f al- 
tariq has chipped off. 

9-10. The formula fa-inn ra’ayta . fa-fal in shaa Allah is restored on the basis of 

countless parallels. See in this corpus 23.24 and the commentary. 

10. FI ruq'atika. The term ruq‘a is a commonly used word for note and letter, see Diem 
2008, 857; P.RagibPlusAncienneLetter, 5. The term appears also in this corpus in 26.address. 

11. Wa-illa fa-takara ma‘a thiqa. For expressions using the term thiqa, see in this corpus 
5.12 and the examples provided in the commentary. 

12. Radiya Allah ‘anka wa-l-salam ‘alayka wa-rahmat Allah. For this common closing 
formula, see in this corpus 35.9 and the examples provided in the commentary. 

Side B: 

The name of the addressee is restored on the basis of the interior address where the 
name appears clearly. Only the kunya of the of sender is given. The place of delivery in 
unspecified. 
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38 . 

Reporting on the situation in Fustat: 

A Muslim writes to a Copt 

P.Cam.Michaelides A Q 22 29.5 x 15 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Probably Fustat Plate 59-60 

Light-brown papyrus written with a medium-thick pen in black ink in 12 lines across the fibers. The papyrus is 
destroyed in the middle resulting in some loss of text. The original cutting lines have partially been preserved 
on all sides. Margins of 3 cm have been left blank on the top and at both sides. Side B contains one line of the 
address. The papyrus has been folded 9 times horizontally and 10 times vertically. There are very few 
diacritical dots. 

The script is characterized by the way in which final alif extends below the connecting stroke (1. 4 ma; 1. 8 
shaa ). Sin and shin normally have teeth (1.1 bi-sm; 1. 2 salam, 1. 3 al-fustat ; 1. 8 sha’a ). Medial kdf is just a vertical 
stroke resembling I dm (11. 3, 9 katabtu ). The tail of the final mim is very short (1. 1 bi-sm; 1. 4 lakum). The tail of 
the final ya bends backwards (1. 2 ila; 1. 12 hatta). Some letters have been elongated horizontally and short 
vacant spaces have been left blank between sections. 

In this letter, the sender al-Mus'ab b. Subayh writes to a certain Jurayj reporting on his 
arrival at Fustat and the situation there. Al-Mus'ab informs Jurayj further that a certain 
Ibrahim told him that they, anonymous, wanted to send a messenger to beat the messenger 
who is staying with the addressee, for reasons unknown to us, but they postponed it in the 
end. Finally, Al-Mus'ab asks Jurayj to look for the bridle of Ibrahim. The letter closes with 
the expression wa-kutiba. 

This letter is one of the earliest correspondences that record contact and business 
relations between Arab Muslims and Christian Egyptians in early Islamic Egypt. The letter 
uses the archaic and pre-Islamic greeting silmun anta instead of the familiar greeting salam 
‘alayka. 319 The letter is written as one block but also uses linea dilatans to highlight words and 
gabs to indicate the onset of sections. 


Text 


Side A: 


dljl 

l_La[^ dj- j tilill c." i Lai .3 
<il ^iA^)jl ^ n.W ^3j j La .4 

(_£aII J^jll ^3 V^[j] «^jll Ij ) l^^l^l .5 

lj^^.1 AjiJI ^3 LaLI ^jI jjj 

4-UI L_lL-al ^3j [.IxjJ dll j 

4-ill LL ^jl 4_i3L[_jt]! ^jLaj l^^^jlj .8 

^lajlj (vuc.) tiL_j_ll c." \f\ c \ .9 

L)^ 4_j [ ] 4_lll tiltaj [ ] <jl <La£^JIj .10 


319 See chapter one, formulary. 
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l_b jyy [ 

L_Li£J ^SjjJ ^jl .IxJ l$J 4xJ [ 


] ^ ^ .11 
] Y j 44 <4^ .12 


Side B: 


(?) l4 Oi j4Yi £dJ5" (vac.) 4' ^4' cr 1 ' i> 


Diacritical dots 


Lixij (7 AjiJI (6 <i! (4 LL«a4a j4xj (3 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, th[e Mer]ciful. 

2. From al-Musab b. Subayh to Jurayj the.(?) You are at peace. 

3. As for what follows, I am writing to you at the moment we arrived at Fustat and we 
entered 

4. what belongs to you and we have no (more) [ne]ws. Ibrahim told me that He/they 

5. wanted to send to you a [m]essenger to beat the messenger who 

6. is with you and to delay Abu al-Khayr for some days. But they postponed 

7. this and nothing happened [afterwards]. God favoured you when you returned. 

8. I wish you the completion of bene]faction, if God wills. If 

9. something happens, I will write to [you to be aware] of. Look to (find) the bridle of 

10. Ibrahim and the.(?) that [ ] may God protect you [ ] when I did not 

11. bring them. Habib [ ] and I informed him not to 

12. until he comes to you and do not [ ] until you make them worried. It has been 

written. 

Side B: 

From Abu al-Majd to (vac.) Jurayj.(?) 


Commentary 


Side A: 

1. A long connecting stroke is attested between the sin and mlm of bi-sm. See also ma in 
line 4, qiblakum in line 6 and lakum in line 8. The lam and ra of al-rahlm are missing in the 
lacuna. 
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2. Min al-Mus‘ab b. Subayh ila Jurayj .For the name al-Mus'ab in the papyri, see CPR XXI 

2[= P.World, 116].2, dated 176/792; P.DiemFriiheUrkunden 7.2, dated 168/784. As for the 
name Subayh, see al-Dhahabl, 312. Ila is written with a very long space beteen the alif and 
lam as it is written in the exterior address. Jurayj is the Arabic diminutive form of the name 
George which corresponds to different Coptic forms. 320 The name is well attested in the 
papyri; cf. P.Heid.Arab. II 31.3, 3 rd /9 th ; P.David-WeillLouvre 10.6, 3 rd /9 th . Owing to the fact 
that the letter is addressed to a non-Muslim, the hamdala is omitted altogether and the 
familiar salam greeting “salam ‘alayka" is replaced by the archaic formula “silmun anta”. For 
more about this unique expression, see chapter one, formulary. 

3. There is a very short vacant space after amma badu. The lam of ilayka is extremly 
short resembling a tooth, but the reading seems the only fitting one. Fikewise, the lam of al- 
Fustat is shortened. The nun of hma and the qaf and dal of qadimna are missing in the lacuna. 
The scribe left out one tooth of the sin of Fustat. 

4. Ma lakum. It is also possible to read it as malakum (your money). Ibrahim is written 
with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § 10.c). Also written thus in line 10. The singular 
used in innahu contrasts with the plural used in the rest of the sentence. 

5. Araduyabathu. Asyndetic clauses are very widespread in the papyri (Hopkins § 269.i). 
The ra of rasulan is missing, while the ligature lam-alif joins together at the bottom without 
triangular base forming the shape of the letter v. There is an ink spot attached to the word 
al-rasul obscuring the reading, but this reading seems to be the only fitting one. 

6. Alladhi qiblakum. Alladhi is used for a substantive relative clause instead of ma which is 
more often used in classical Arabic (Hopkins § 291.a.i). For expressions such as qibalana/kum 
or qiball/aka, see chapter two, women of the house. Wa-yu’akhir Abu al-Khayr ayyaman. Abu is 
written for classical Arabic Aba (Hopkins § 162.a.ii). The name al-Khayr appears also in this 
corpus in 32.2. 

7. The orthography shayyan for shay’an is frequent in Arabic papyri (Hopkins § 19). 

8. Aliffasila is added in wa-arju against classical Arabic rule (Hopkins § 50.a.i). The mlm of 
tamam and the alif, lam and ‘ayn of al-’dfiya are missing in the lacuna. The post vocalic hamza 
is not written in shaa (Hopkins § 20.c). 

9. For lijam (the bridle), see Dozy, 525. 

11. Alla is written for an la (Hopkins § 51.e). The name Habib occurs also in this corpus in 
9.17; 43.13. See also the female name Hablba 5.11. 

12. The expression wa-kutiba was used to signal the closure of letters, see P.Khalili 1,194. 
This expression appears also in this corpus in 9.17. 

Side B: 

The name of the sender is replaced by his kunya, while the name of the addressee is 
written in exactly the same way as it is written in the interior address. The place of delivery 
is not specified. 


320 Abu Salih al-Armam (13th), The churches and monasteries of Egypt and some neighboring countries, ed. B.T. Evetts 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1895), 122, note 1. 
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39. 

Letter reporting on business affairs 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 390 23.5 x 15 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 61-62 

Dark-brown papyrus written with a medium-thick pen in black ink across the fibers. The left hand side is 
missing resulting in a loss of four or five words at the end of each line. Similarly, the bottom is broken off 
where an unkown number of lines is missing. There are also several lacunae and worm holes all over the 
papyrus that have caused some damage to the text. The ink has faded in places to such a degree that the text 
has become illegible. The original cutting lines have partially been preserved on the top and at the right hand 
side. A margin of 2 cm has been left blank at the top. Side B contains traces of one line of the address. There 
are very few diacritical dots which are placed on a vertical plane. The papyrus sheet has been folded 6 times 
vertically and 9 times horizontally. 

The script is characterized by the way in which final alif extends below the connecting stroke (1.1 Hisham; 
1.10 kulliha). The teeth of sin are occasionally reduced to a slight ripple in the stroke (1. 1 bi-sm; 1. 2 salam). The 
horizontal stroke of initial ‘ayn is extended to the right (1. 4 ‘afana). Initial leaf is hairpin-shaped (1. 5 kitabuka). 
Final ya bends backwards in a straight line (1. 2 ila). 

In this letter, the sender Hisham b. Mahdl writes to a certain Salam b. Suhayb about 
some business transactions and asks him to help someone, anonymous to us. Due to the 
fragmentary state of the bottom of the papyrus only few sentences can be restored but not 
enough to extract a continuous sense from it. The letter is to be delivered in Alexandria as 
stated in the exterior address. 

The letter is well composed and structured in paragraphs. The writer makes mistakes in 
grammar and spelling. 


Text 


Side A: 


JXlll tilill Aa^. 1 ^ilS ciliLj-C. C. t ng ^11 QA 

(vac.) VI <11 V .3 

[o^^Vlj Ui^ll ^ <1asL]_c. tilLlj <111 lisle. Lai] .4 

11 j ^<i^Jl lilLl j li^)j j] # 5 

IAa^. tillj C* h'U's.S cilL]_jl <111 <iSlc. j cilLaVlujj ^ja <J J' -6 

j <111 ujc. U y J J 

<111 lillalc. j ,8 

J ^ h .9 

] J^l v ^li .10 

] [ ■ AT. ,_y<i <111 jl Lai . 11 

] t>j Ol-dll [ ] .12 

1oU-. jj Ajc-li [ ] 13 

.14 

.15 
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.16 

.17 

.18 

.19 

.20 


Side B: 


Ajj.ViSi.uVIj ...VI (Jjlo Aic- {cl)- 0 } 


Diactritical dots 


t> (address (10 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2. From Hisham b. MahdT to Salam b. Suhayb. Peace be upon y[ou. I praise for your sake 
God, other than] 

3. Whom, there is no god. (vac.) 

4. [As for what follows,] may God save us and you [through His best safeguarding in this 
world and the hereafter] 

5. [and make] the paradise our and your destiny through His mercy. Your letter reached 
me and [I understood what you wrote to] 

6. me in it about your news and sound condition and the wellbeing of God [towards you 
and I praised God for it abundantly.] 

7.(?) came to me, thus do not send Abu ‘Abd Allah. We are done [with 

8. and the eggs. So write to me, may God save you, [a letter 

9. from it. It is desirable (to me) to fulfil your pleasure and satisfaction [ 

10. all of it. I do not make excuses to a person like you [ 

11. in recognition of what God has made due on you to 

12. [ ] Allah to help [ 

13. [ ] So assist him, may [God] have mercy upon you. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


] 
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Side B: 

To Abu al-Tabaran! near the house of..... in Alexandria. 

Commentary 


Side A: 

1. There is a long connecting line between the sin and mlm of bi-sm. 

2-3. Ila is written with a very long space between the alif and lam, while the ya returns 
horizontally backwards to cover the space. The hamdala is restored on the basis of parallels. 
A long space has been left empty after the hamdala as usual. 

4. Of amma badu only the dal is visible. Afana is written with scriptio defectiva of long a 
(Hopkins § lO.c). See chapter one, language. 

5. For the prayer [wa-ja‘ala] maslrana wa-iyyaka al-janna bi-rahmatihi, see in this corpus 
7.5-6; 36.4-5 and the examples given in the commentary. The expression balaghanl kitabuka 
wa-[fahimtu ma katabta] ilayya bihi min is restored on the basis of parallels. Cf. wasala ilayya 
kitabuka hafizaka Allah wa-fahimtu ma katabta bihi ilayya min (P.Marchands V/l 18.4, 3 rd -9 th ). 
Balaghanl is written in exactly the same form in line 7. 

6. For the expression min khabarika wa-salamatika wa-‘afiyat Allah iyyaka , see 35.5 and the 
examples provided in the commentary. Of iyyaka only the alif and the right tip of the ya are 
preserved. 

7. A more satisfactory reading for the proper name after balaghanl cannot be provided. 
The nun and alif of faraghna are missing. 

8. Wa-l-bayd fa-ktub ll afaka Allah bi[-kitab. For other attestations of al-bayd in the papyri, 
see in this corpus 4.12 and the commentary. Of bi-kitab only the ba and traces of kaf are 
visible. 

9. Minha hablb ila masarratika wa-ridaka. The ha of hablb is written differently from the 
way in which it is written in the rest of the text, but this reading seems the only fitting one. 
For parallels of this expression, see wa-usariu ila masarratika (P.Marchands II 30.5, 3 rd /9 th ); fa- 
innaflha masarratuka (P.Horak 85.10, 2 nd /8 th and the commentary). 

10-20. These ten lines are for the most part illegible due to the fragmentary state of the 
bottom of the papyrus. The reading is tentative. 

Side B: 

Only the kunya of the addressee is given in addition to the place of delivery. For the 
name al-Tabaranl, see al-DhahabT, Mushtabih, 321. The writer mistakenly added the 
preposition min intending to write his name, but he changed his mind and followed the 
name of the addressee by the place of delivery. The name following manzil is difficult to 
decipher, because the ink is totally effaced. Bi-l-iskandariyya. Alexandria appears also in this 
corpus in 10.10; 11.14. 
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40 . 

Letter giving instructions 

P.Cam.Michaelides A130 21x18 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 63 

Dark-brown papyrus written in black ink with a medium-thick pen in 19 lines at right angles to the fibers. The 
letter is incomplete at the top, the bottom and the left hand side which have resulted in a considerable loss of 
text. The original cutting lines have partially been preserved on the right hand side. The ink has faded and 
come off at the bottom to such a degree that the text has at times become illegible. The papyrus sheet was 
folded 6 times horizontally. Side B is blank. There are very few diacritical dots. 

The text shows some features of the early script, i.e. final alif extends below the connecting stroke (1. 4 
sahib; 1.11 anna). The ligature lam-alif joins together at the bottom forming the shape of the letter v (1. 5 li-Abi ; 
1. 10 al-salah). The tail of the independent mxm is very short (1. 9 umm). The tail of the final ya extends 
backwards (11. 5, 6, 9 AbT; 1. 12 radiya). 

This letter, whose both parties are unknown to us, is structured in three paragraphs. In 
the first paragraph, the sender refers to a previous letter from the addressee in which the 
latter mentioned that he bought two hundred irdabbs, most probably of wheat or barley. 
The sender then asks the addressee in the same paragraph to keep this commodity in a 
certain house, to seal it and to bring out of it only two irdabbs by two irdabbs. In this 
manner, the owner of the barley shop and his journeymen cannot take it away, the sender 
says. In the second paragraph, the sender asks the addressee to keep in mind the matter of a 
certain Abu Muhammad and to inform one Abu Ismail about something that remains 
unknown to us. In the same paragraph, the sender refers to a third person, who should be 
put in confinement in his office and house. He also instructs the addressee to order a 
woman called Umm Fallh to order a certain Umm al-Qasim to do something that remains 
unknown to us. The sender, then, asked the addressee to write to Abu Ismail and Abu 
Zurara regarding the same issue. The third paragraph is devoted to prayers and blessings 
for the addressee and the common closing formula. Some afterthoughts were added after 
the letter has been completed, but they are for the most part illegible due to the 
fragmentarily state of the bottom of the papyrus. 

The letter is very well written and structured with several means to highlight the text. 
The voice of the letter indicates the superiority of the sender over the addressee and the 
contents show an extensive commercial network in which two women are involved, i.e. 
Umm Fallh and Umm al-Qasim. 


Text 

IfUiq lib .1 

bl ciLl^liul (jA *^[j] .2 

] (?) \ L-ljJJ (j-a ClliJ ^ Ia [vb] .3 

(jjjJjl VI 4_La V ylaJj 4_ilc. # 4 

(VcLC.) 0 V # 5 
] JjaajjjI (JBj JU Jc. cilia 1 .6 
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J La (JjJaSl ^i-a ^jSLils ^9 4_i*iL-a ^‘n^s La # 7 

J_llj Alnjj A xxil'N.a ^Lal^llj 4_I .^aMl ^9 <jc. # $ 
J A .La (.** uVi (jl ^1 ^aL <jl ^laI9 ^ ^}-alj .9 

]|j ajljj ^lj ^1 Jl ClA*Ii .10 

]1 iJjJaal oj^)£-a]l £9 Jj \JUJ1/ L>* ^ .11 

(vac.) i-ikiJ Ulj .12 

<111 t-TH- G..t | \j |j . 1V- j l_jc. <ii! . 13 

] £u <d1 j^j (jl (jj' 0 ^' 0 ‘" 'f'*' j .14 

]'-“=^jj l [ ] .15 

] .16 

]^[ ] -17 

] Jl cijxjli 4ill Li jl .18 

<11112u 2 )] 2 ) axj .19 

Diacritical dots 

•cJ yll (8 Ajxjl^a (7 (6 Ei*j (5 u£ J j' ;uw J j' (4 

Translation 

1 . reachs [ ]. greetings [ 

2 . [and] I understood what you mentioned that you purchased for us two hundred 
irdabbs of [wheat/barely 

3. [So do not] neglect to take care of it until you keep it in one of the houses of... (?) [ 

4. on it and it must be sealed and then bring out of it only two irdabbs by two irdabbs. 

5. so that the owner of the barley shop or his journeymen cannot take it away, (vac.) 

6 . And bear in mind the matter of Abu Muhammad and tell Abu IsmaTl [ 

7. what you are going to do about HafzT. You should do better than [ 

8 . in judging and forcing him to stay in his office and his house and ..[ 

9. And order Umm FalTh to order Umm al-Qasim to receive from him [ 

10. and to send to Abu IsmaTl and Abu Zurara about it..[ 

11 . to him of the righteousness and the sound condition and the propulsion of evil is 
better than [ 

12 . I adjure, (vac.) 

13. may God be pleased with us and you. Peace be upon you [and God’s mercy 

14. I wrote to Maymun to prepare it for him for sale [ 

15. [ ]. we like it [ 

16. [ ] and he mentioned it in [ 

17. [ ] with [ 

18. [if] God wills, send to me [ 

19. after he did, [if God wills 


Commentary 
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1. The top of this letter with the basmala and the introductory formulae is missing. The 
beginning of the second line, however, seems to continue the opening formula and the 
contents of the letter suggest that not more than four lines are missing at the top. 

2. Wa-]qad fahimtu alladhl dhakarta min ishtiraika land mi’atay irdabb. The spelling miatay 
instead of mi’atay is frequent in Arabic papyri. For various forms of the numeral two 
hundred in the papyri, see Hopkins § lOl.b. For the weight of one irdabb in medieval Egypt, 
see Grohmann (1954), 156; Hinz, Gewichte, 39; J. Burton-Page “Mawazin,” E.I.2, vol. 6,117-22. 
A commodity of may be wheat or barley qualifying irdabbs is to be expected at the end of 
this line. In the 2 nd / 8 th century, the price of wheat seems to have fluctuated between ten to 
fifteen irdabb s per dinar and barley costed about half of this price, see A. Grohmann, 
“Weizenpreis im arabischen Agypten,” Bulletin de I’instiut franc a is d’archeologie orientate du 
Caire 30 (1930), 541-3. 

3-4. Hatta tuhrizaha ft bayt min buyut . (?) wa-tatba‘ wa-la tukhrij minhu ilia irdabbayn 

irdabbayn. The practice of sealing goods is well attested in the papyri. Cf. thumma itba ma 

qabadta min dhalika bi-l-tdbi . fa-dfaaha ilayhi bad an tatbaaha (Sijpesteijn (2013) 8.19, 22, 

2 nd / 8 th and the commentary). Sealing animals by the owner’s seal in order to be easily 
identified is also attested in the papyri, see wa-‘alayha tabiuka fa-sihtu ‘ala ‘Ubayd hatta 
ijtamaa ‘alayyaal-nas wa-‘arafu al-nas tabiaka ‘alaadhaniha (P.Jahn 17.19, 3 rd /9 th ). At the end of 
this line a waw and traces of a hook can be detected. 

5. Sahib al-ash‘ariyya aw ujarauhu. Al-ash‘ariyya is the place where the barley was to be 
sold. The term ujara (sing, ajtr) journeymen occurs frequently in the papyri. Cf. P.Cair.Arab. 
IV 224-225.4; P.Cair.Arab. VI 378.9,12; P.Cair.Arab. VI 415.10, all 2 nd -3 rd /8 th -9 th . A long vacant 
space has been left at the end of this line, indicating the end of this paragraph. 

6 . The ya of ‘ala extends vertically directly from the bottom of the lam which is an 
archaic spelling (Hopkins § 55.i). IsmaTl is written with scriptio defectiva of medial a (Hopkins 
§ lO.b.i). Written also thus in line 10. Traces of a backward bending ya can be detected at 
the end of this line. Wa-qul li-Abt Ismail. Transmitting messages in direct speech using the 
verb qala within the letter is common in private and business letters, see Grob (2010a), 68 - 
69. 

8 . A waw, alif lam and traces of may be fa or qafc an be detected at the end of this line. 

9 . For the name FalTh and other possible readings such as Fulayh and QaltJ, see al- 
DhahabT, Mushtabih, 408. 

10. For the name Zurara, see Ibn Ma’kul, Ikmal, vol. 1, 89. 

11. Min al-salah wa-husn \al-hal/ wa-daf al-makruh. The writer added the word al-hal as an 
afterthought above the line. For similar expressions, see as’alu Allah anyuhsina ‘awnaka wa-l- 
‘afiya wa-salah (Sijpesteijn (2013) 24.10-11, 2 nd / 8 th and the examples given in the 
commentary). 

12. Wa-ana astahlif. Astakhlif (to appoint a deputy) is also a possible reading. The scribe 
left an empty space at the end of this line and started a new paragraph in the next line. 

13. For the prayer radiya Allah ‘anna wa-‘anka, see in this corpus 35.9 and the examples 
given in the commentary. 
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14-19. These six lines are for the most part illegible due to the fragmentary state of the 
bottom of the papyrus. Only traces of words and letters are still visible, the reconstruction 
and translation of which are difficult. 
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41 . 

Reporting on the senders’ departure and sending animals 

P.Cam.Michaelides Q14 19x19 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Probably Fustat Plate 64-65 

Middle-brown papyrus written with a medium-thick pen in black ink in 15 lines across the fibers. The original 
margins have been preserved on all sides. There are some lacunae at the top and the middle of the papyrus 
which have caused some damage to the text. The papyrus sheet has been folded 10 times horizontally and 6 
times vertically. There are very few diacritical dots. Side B contains the address in two lines. 

The script is characterized by the way in which final alif extends very long below the base line. Words are 
split across line endings and continued in the next line (11. 9-10 awajiha). The text is written in a fast and 
cursive handwriting with ligatures resembling the 3 rd century script, see Grob (2010a), 161-172. 

This letter has been sent to a certain Abu Sulayman Ismail b. Ayyub from a certain 
‘Ubayd b. Jinan and another person describing himself as the servant of one Muhammad b. 
‘Ubayd. Although the letter states that there are two senders, the voice of the letter is first- 
person singular. The sender informs the addressee that he sent the animals and that he is 
about to leave. The sender informs the addressee further that Hamdun, Khalid and Faraj 
will take care of some issues during the sender’s absence. The sender also lets the addressee 
know that he received the letters and that he will send them to the addressee afterwards. At 
the end, the sender asks the addressee to take care of his family. 

The letter is written as one block with no means to highlight the text. The writer makes 
some grammatical mistakes and incorrect spellings. 

Text 


Side A: 


<111 [a— ]_uU 

AiJC. ^ a ^aAlkj (jj v. ,r - L>a a_Jjj! clw [ch*- 4 -]— 1 d J-]-laa 

(vac.) VI <11 V <_£ul! <1111-4JI [aa^J! [ ( _ s _j\_aJ 
LuaII <axA 1! IL!j lillL!j lillilc. j <111 [ A J La^ Axj La! 

d^Ata L!j l_i! jaI! ."^ ^j! <11! Lllaj! HTc-' S^kV!j 
djAa^. . a!<! \j! j (?) l_LLaV! ^ Lt* j [A-J-ll! Li ^j! 

CluS A3j <jJaJAJ <11! Li j! (d* 41 ]^J aAjc- 
IL! La9 JLa. Aik j^J! ^jAa^ CllLaij! 

j! ll! J <11! t l_uS 1! LjAk! A3 j Lui <ka 

Clml! ( _ 5 A-sajloili <11! Li j! ^5 J! 

jJjaa dj! £a iAIIa! Lajli l^jdk dkutlLj 
da‘3! t A ...a. ^^a! <11! Li 


■)<-- a!...\!j ■.!Cm! qa ( _ 5 1 C - j 


dd ^ 4 J G...\! . TjT djAai^ <11 ! AAaajj 


( aioll! ^aJA^j!^ a!..,!! 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.15 
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Side B: 


£9.1} (1^ (VciC.) (j-a <CAi]l>* oliLI ^j^ajlxA) 


M-Ul (vac.) U u' (?) ^ 


Diacritical dots 


(11 (jj^aa. (8 JjAaa. (6 (jla^ls (5 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. In the na[me] of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

2 . To Abu Sulayman Is[maTl] b. Ayyub from ‘Ubayd b. Jinan and the servant of 
Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd. 

3. Peace be upon y[ou. I praise] for your sake God, other than Who[m,] there is no god. 
(vac.) 

4. As for what follows, may God protect yo[u] and grant you health and prolong your life 
and extend His benevolence upon you in this world 

5. and the hereafter. I inform you, may God prolong your life, that I sent the animals and 
that we are coming, 

6 . if Go[d] wills. The.(?) will come to me and I will leave Hamdun 

7. with him. And se[nd,] if God wills, to me in order to receive it. I already 

8 . sent Hamdun to Khalid in case Faraj remains. He did not leave 

9. anything from it. We received the letters, may God protect you, and I will 

10. send them to you, if God wills. Take care of the household 

11 . and the children as they are your family and your are the best caretaker, 

12. if God wills. Send to yourself greetings. And (send also greetings) to Ibrahim and Fa iq 

13. and all those you wish to greet. Peace be upon you 

14. and God’s mercy. Hamdun sends to you greetings. Mazin 

15. and Faraj send to you greetings and Ibrahim sends to you greetings. 

Side B: 

To Abu Sulayman may <God> save him From ‘Ubayd (vac.) b. Jinan to be delivered in Misr 
(Fustat).(?) If God (vac.) wills. 


Commentary 


Side A: 
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2. Sulayman is is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.b.ii). Also written 
thus in the exterior address. Of IsmaTl only the alif and sin are visible. For the name Jinan 
and other possible readings such as Hibban, Hubban, Habban, Hayyan and Jayyan, see al- 
Dhahabl, Mushtabih, 82, 84-86. For other attestations of khadim in the papyri; cf. CPR XVI 
19.20, 3 rd /9 th ; P.Heid.Arab. II 26.12, 2 nd -3 rd /8 th -9 th ; P.Khurasan 30.3, dated 160/777. See also in 
this corpus 23, 26 and 34. 

4-5. Ammd badu hafizaka Allah wa-afaka wa-abqaka wa-abqaal-nima ‘alayka fi al-dunya wa-l- 
akhira. Writing extensive blessings for the addressee after the transitional element is very 
uncommon in early letters. The verb abqa is written with an alifmamduda, whereas classical 
Arabic requires an alifmaqsura (Hopkins § 12.c). It is also written thus in line 8 . For other 
attestations of the shift from iya to a as in abqa, see Sijpesteijn (2013) 28.12, 2 nd / 8 th and the 
expamples given in the commentary. 

5. Wa-inna qadimin. The casus obliquus of the sound masculine plural is used where 
classical Arabic requires casus rectus (Hopkins § 86 ). See also in this corpus 37.7 and 31.10. 

6 . The shift of a to u before n is represented in the name Hamdun (Hopkins § 8 ). The 
post-vocalic hamza is not written in shaa (Hopkins § 20.c). Also written so in lines 7,10, 12 . 

7-8. Wa-qad kuntu arsaltu. For the combination qad preceding both kana and the perfect 
in the papyri, see Hopkins § 238.b.ii. 

8 . Khalid is written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.b.i). 

9. The orthography shayyan for shay’an is frequent in Arabic papyri (Hopkins § 19). 

10. The right tip of the ta of al-bayt is written higher than the other teeth, horizontally 
elongated and lacks an upward curve on the left. 

12. The long a of al-salam is written defectivetly (Hopkins § 10.a). Also written thus in 
lines 13, 14, 15. Ibrahim is written with scriptio defectiva of medial a as in line 15 (Hopkins § 
lO.b.i). 

13. Wa-'ala man ahbabta al-salam. For this expression, see CPR XVI 12.10, 3 rd /9 th and the 
commentary. 

15. The name Faraj is written as one ligature. 

Side B: 

Li-Abi Sulayman abqahu <Allah> min ‘Ubayd (vac.) b. Jinan yudfa bi-misr fi al-karayn (?) in 
shaa (vac.) Allah. The scribe left out the word Allah after the honorific abqahu. For the 
expression yudfa' preceding the place of delivery, see Grob (2010a), 79. Misr appears also in 
this corpus in 23.20. 
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2.2. Administration 

42. 

Reporting on measuring the city of Dalas, sending surplus to the amir and the sickness of 

the sender 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2716 29.3 x 18.8 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 66-67 

Medium-brown papyrus which is darkly discolored at the bottom. The text is written in black ink with a 
medium-thick pen across the fibers. The letter is incomplete at the bottom where an unknown number of 
lines are missing and the top right corner is lost resulting in the damage of 5 lines. The original cutting lines 
have been preserved on both sides and partially at the top. The papyrus sheet has been folded 9 times 
horizontally. Side B contains traces of the address in one line. There are very few diacritical dots. 

The script shows some early features, i.e. initial and medial keifs are horizontally elongated (1. 7 iyyakum; 1. 
11 al-kura). Long connecting strokes between characters are frequently attested (1. 6 amma; 1. 11 sara). The tail 
of the final mim extends vertically downwards (1. 17 anam). Sin and shin are written consistently with teeth (1. 
13 qiyasa; 1. 8 shadid). 

This correspondence is of special value for the history of taxation in early Islamic Egypt. 
The sender of this letter Abu al-Sayyid Hisham is, most likely, a surveyor ( qassab ), who was 
on a mission in the hot upper Egyptian countryside measuring the city of Dalas while 
writing this letter. The city’s landscape was very inconvenient for Hisham. “It is the worst 
city that God created; its soil is the most distasteful and sickening,” says Hisham. After 
measuring the city in the best possible way, the surveyors found too much surplus which 
they had to send to the amir with the local official and the people of the district. The team of 
surveyors including Hisham had to wait some more days for their return. Finally, Hisham 
informs the addressee that he is very sick because of the boil that he showed him between 
the backside and penis. 

The letter is well composed with several means to highlight the text. The writer makes 
many mistakes in grammar and spelling. 


Text 


Side A: 


<111 .1 

[ (jj JLixJl ^j-a] .2 

^ 1 ] -3 

M ] .4 

jA [Y! All v ^ill Alii 4JI A^l ^Jla 4Jc] .5 
AjsIc. <111 L]_jlilc. L^_a]1 

(j-a 1 [_Ij] j <j^Jl tgj J .7 

(vac.) jl-il 1 .8 

^ j ^Lill li .9 
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A'^n^l j A_l£jl IaI^jjj All! 1 A n^u | Q 

^jJ-aV! JaI j ^jLuj 1 \ 

liiic. j hTn JJC. ^ clp-j j . 12 

A_ujUa Uc. ^)3 j LiJu 1 -a-o U] l jg.'n .13 

l^_i3 lll^j A_U Aa^JIj (JL^. (jx*i*sl A n^ll . |4 
aLo (jiaj^Q U1 j ^i^V! ^.11 a_j Uiixj cJ-xiaa . 15 

a£1i^j! du£ ^'fljla .16 

^Ul V ^ V^Ia 1 .17 

>> " nVs u^- Vj .18 

&j^VIj Lidl [ ] Ail! J^la [ ] .19 

cil^l [c^l ] .20 

*UI] .21 


Side B: 


J ^jj ^LuIa Aijaill ^j! i ) -0 


Diacritical dots 


tgJ^AI Jts-I(17 J^hd (15 ;Ut j3 ;Uui (13 ^ ;jjc- (12 J^hd(l 1 Aiai.jj (8 g_il (3 

Translation 


Side A: 


1. [in the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merci]ful. 

2. [From Abu al-Sayyid Hisham b. ] to 

3. [ ] Abu 

4. [ ] Peace 

5. [be upon you. I praise for your sake God, other than Whom there is no] god. 

6. As [for what] follows, may [God give us and] you the health with which He makes us 

7. and you enter the paradise through His mercy and may He [sa]ve us and you from 

8. His anger and from the hellfire through His mercy, (vac.) 

9. We are writing to you, while we are in the city of Dalas; 

10. in the worst city that God created. Its soil is distasteful and sickening. 

11. The local official and the people of the city departed to the amir. 

12. We dwell in nothing, waiting for their arrival. 

13. Nothing of what we want is ready so far. We finished measuring 

14. the city in the best possible way, God be praised. We found in it 

15. much surplus, which we had sent to the amir. I am sick since 

16. I left you from the boil that I showed you 

17. between my backside and my penis. It ruins me so that I cannot sleep 

18. nor can I sit down. While I am writing to you, I am very sick 

19. [ ] I ask God [ ] in this world and hereafter 
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20. [ I like], may 

21. [God like you 

Side B: 

From Abu al-Sayyid Hisham b. [ 


Commentary 


Side A: 

1 - 4 . The top of this letter with the basmala and the introductory formula is missing. The 
remnants of lines 2-4, however, seem to continue the opening formula and the contents of 
the letter suggest that not more than 4 lines are lost at the top. The name of the sender is 
restored on the basis of the partially preserved address on side B. 

4 - 5 . The hamdala is reconstructed on the basis of parallels. See the other letters in this 
corpus. 

6-8. The eulogy afana Allah wa-iyydkum afiya yudkhiluna wa-iyydkum biha al-janna bi- 
rahmatihi wa-yunajma wa-iyydkum min shukhtihi wa-min al-nar bi-rahmatihi knows no parallel. 
But see in this corpus 7.5-6; 36.4-5 and the commentaries. 

9 . For other attestations of the city of Dalas (Gr. Neiloupolis) in the papyri, see A. 
Grohmann, Studien zur historischen Geographie und Verwaltung des Friihmittelalterlichen Agypten 
(Wien: Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1959), 37-38; P.Khalili I, 65-66. See also Peust (2010), 32. 

10 . For asharr, see Hopkins § 90.b. 

11 . The title amil (pi. ‘ummal ) occurs frequently in the papyri. From the early Abbasid 
period onwards the ummal appear as the officials issuing tax receipts and safe conducts, but 
in earlier times ummal function in the fiscal administration and their responsibilities are 
less well defined, see Sijpesteijn (2013) 14.22, 2 nd /8 th and the commentary; CPR XXI, 118. Wa- 
qad sar al-amil wa-ahl al-kura ila al-amxr. The amir mentioned here might refer to the financial 
director. For the title amir, see in this corpus 3.6 and the commentary. For kura (Gr. yoopa; 
pi. kuwar), see Grohmann (1959), 34; P.Khalili I, 65-66. 

12 . For other attestations of the expression wa-nahnu muqxmxn fi ghayr shay’, see fa-innx 
muqxm mundhu faraqtanx fx ghayr shay’ (P.RagibFettres 13 . 16 , 3 rd /9 th ). 

13 . The orthography shayyan for shay’an is frequent in Arabic papyri (Hopkins § 19). 
Mimma is written for min ma (Hopkins § 5l.b). 

13 - 15 . Wa-qad faraghna min qiyasat al-madxna ‘ala ahsan hal wa-l-hamdu li-llah wajadna fiha 
fadl kathir qad baathna bihi ila al-amxr. According to literary sources, in September and 
November of each year the fields all over Egypt were measured and documents known as 
the canon ( qanun ) and the registers of disposition ( sijllat al-tahdir ) were compiled by an 
official known as the recorder ( dalil ). These documents record the estimated number of the 
irrigated faddans and the estimated tax assessments. In the spring another survey is carried 
out by another official known as the surveyor ( qassab ). After the second survey, the qassab 
composes a document known as the difference ( al-ta’rTj ), in which he compares the actual 
areal assessment and the tax rates of the cultivators to the estimated areal assessments and 
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their tax rates recorded in the registers of disposition and calculates the difference between 
the two. The difference was called the survey increase (zaid al-misaha ). For more extensive 
discussion, see P.Khalili I, 61-67 and the sources cited there. The two dots of the ya of 
qiyasat are misplaced under the sin. 

15. Fadl kathlr. The tanwln alif is missing in the direct object (Hopkins § 167.d). The 
reading kablr instead of kathlr is also possible. For the technical meaning of the term fadl (pi. 
fudul), see J. Abu Safiyya, Bardiyyat Qurra Ibn Sharlk al-‘AbsI (Riyadh: Markaz al-Malik Faysal 
li-l-Buhuth wa-l-Dirasat al-Islamiyya, 2004), 94. 

15-16. Wa-ana marld mundhu faraqtukum. For expressions using the verb faraqa, see 
Sijpesteijn (2013) 36.5, 2 nd /8 th and the examples given in the commentary. The word Mundhu 
(since) is well attested in the papyri (Hopkins § 131). 

16. Min dhalika al-dummal alladhl kuntu araytukah. The singular form used here contrasts 
with the plural used in the rest of the letter. For al-dummal (pi. damamil and damamll), see 
Ibn Manzur, 1425. 

17. Bayna maqadatlwa-madhakiratl. For the unsual plural form madhaklr, see Ibn Manzur, 
1509. 

19. Of fa-as’alu Allah only the upper half of letters is visible. 

20-21. The formula uhibbu ahabaka Allah is reconstructed on the basis of parallels, see in 
this corpus 18.10 and the commentary. 

Side B: 


Only the name of the sender is still preserved on the right side. 
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43. 

Measuring vineyards of indigenous Egyptians and a translator 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2718 21.3 x 10.7 2 nd /8 th 

Provenance: Unknown Plate 68-69 

Dark-brown papyrus written in a regular hand in black ink with a medium-thick pen across the fibers. The top 
and the right hand side are missing with a considerable loss of text. Likewise, the left hand side is damaged. 
The original margins remain only at the bottom. There are few diacritical dots. Side B bears traces of two line 
of the address written parallel to the fibers. The papyrus sheet has been folded 13 times horizontally and 7 
times vertically. 

The script is characterized by the way in which sin is written consistently with teeth (1. 15 laysa). The tail 
of the final ya returns backwards (1.11 ’ala). 

This letter deals with approximately the same topic as the previous one (42). It deals 
with measuring vineyards belong to native Egyptians and recording tax assessments 
(kharaj). This is why a translator was very much needed to ease the communication. The 
text shows that two measurements were conducted by two different persons and that 
different categories for fields and vineyards were made afterwards. The sender, ‘Amr b. 
Malik, ends his letter with greetings and the final salam greeting as usual. Unfortunately, 
because of the fragmentary state of the papyrus we don’t learn much on the modalities of 
measuring nor the records that were made. 


Text 


Side A: 


[-11 

[ J Ijl [ 

] cl) -0 (^) i ‘q [ 

] 4‘U'c.lj L_[ 

] tilill L_L& [ 

AjSJIxj dul (j! [ 

] ILj j ^ [ 

J J [ 

J cilL*.] j L[ 

J ^Y’n^C. 1 ^liLl[l 

] U 1 J [ 

] iiJj u' [ 

] LS*-* £ [ 

j ciiLo jjS ■A j jT u [ 

J lLa oAic- La .1^1 [ 

J - " ' ' La adLal V CluS j_[Li j 
J At. j <jLj£ ^JA [ 


.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.9 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.14 

.15 

.16 

.17 

.18 
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J La Lluj 4 _Lg [ .19 

] IkaUUjia V! jAi! [ .20 

^ Jjl j [ .21 

a 111 tililc. j .22 

Side B: 

^jLLa-uill tiilLa j^aC- ^j_[La ] 

<111 Luj (jl <J [ J 


Diacritical dots 


4^ (17 ;yJ (11 (10 cjjl (6 (3 


Translation 


Side A: 

1. ] far away [ 

2. ] Abu al-Nasr ordered the translator Waras (?) [ ] Misr 

3. ] like.(?) of their matters [ 

4. ] and I informed him about the proximity [ 

5. ] he wrote to you at your order [ 

6. ] the letters arrived in a good [state 

7. ] he made different categories in measuring and nothing remained [ 

8. ] from the Copts and he sent to them Abu Rushd b. [ 

9. ] sending the letter with your news and [your condition and you needs 

10. ] the pen. (I swear) by my life, I liked from him [ 

11. ] It is bad for me to stay [ 

12. ] It is fool of the man to make a living on the substance [ 

13. ] until. Habib is coming along with me to measure [ 

14. ] what news. He made different categories in measuring the vineyards [ 

15. ] the man is not authoried to register the kharaj [ 

16. ] there is no one worthy to keep what he has except us [ 

17. if] I possessed nothing, I would not have stayed [ 

18. ] from writing letters and the man has returned [ 

19. ] from him anything. This is what we were looking for [ 

20. ] to me being honored and.[ 

21. ] and Burayda and Suhayl and Ibrahim 

22. Peace be] upon you and God’s mercy. 

Side B: 


[ 


f]rom ‘Amr b. Malik al-Samnam 
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[ ] If God wills. 


Commentary 


Side A: 

2. The profession al-Turjuman (the translator) is not attested in Arabic papyri, at the best 
of my knowledge,. 

3. The verb yuhibbu was added as an afterthought above the line. The two words 
following yuhibbu are not clear to me. The reading is tentative. 

7. Qad afraqa ft al-qiyasa kulliha. The same expression appears also in line 14. Lamyabqa. 
Yabqa is written with an alif mamduda instead of an alifmaqsura (Hopkins § 12.c) and the 
long vowel is maintained in the jussive where classical Arabic requires a short vowel 
(Hopkins § 81.d). 

8. For other attestations of al-qibt in the papyri; cf. P.SijpesteijnArchivalMind 1.3, 2 nd /8 th 
and the commentary; P.BerkArab. II 78.3, 3 rd /9 th . See also the expression min shuhur al-qibt 
(CPR XXVI 20.5; 23.6; Diem 2006, 3.5; P.Cair.Arab. II 143.3); adad al-qibt (P.Cair.Arab. II 10l[= 
Chrest.Khoury II 28]. 4, dated 273/889; PERF 837[= Chrest.Khoury II 63].6, 3 rd /9 th ). For more 
references, see P.Cair.Arab. II, 185; Grohmann (1954), 220, 230-232. The native Egyptians 
were also described in the papyri as ahl al-dhimma, see P.World, 132-134. 

9. The formula al-kitab bi-khabarika wa-[halika wa-hawa’ijika is restored on the basis of 
countless parallels, see in this corpus 5.9-10; 36.7 and the examples in the commentaries. 

10. For the expression wa-l-’amrl (by my life), see Lane, vol. 5, 2155. This form of oaths is 
unattested in the papyri, at the best of my knowledge. 

12. For rizq, ata and nafaqa (payments in cash and kind), see Sijpesteijn (2011), 252-259; 
P.Khurasan, 34-37; Morimoto (1994), 353. 

14. Al-kurumat (the vineyards). For more extensive discussion on measuring vineyards, 
see P.Khalili I 2, 2 nd /8 th and the commentary. 

17. For the orthography shayyan instead of shay’an, see Hopkins §15.d. It is written also 
thus in line 19. 

19. Narju is spelled with an aliffasila at the end against classical Arabic rules (Hopkins § 
50.a.i). 

21. The proper names Suhayl and Ibrahim are very common in the papyri. Ibrahim is 
written with scriptio defectiva of long a (Hopkins § lO.b.i). I was not able to trace the name 
Burayda in the onamastica but the reading is certain. 

Side B: 

In order to write the address the scribe turned the papyrus sheet around the horizontal 
axis, i.e. the way one would turn over a playing card lying on a table. Only half of the 
address is preserved on the back. For the nisba al-Samnanl, see al-SanTanl, al-Ansab, vol. 3, 
306. 
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1. List of papyri according to their edition number 


Edition number 

Inventory number 

Plate 

1 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2666 

1-2 

2 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 1346 

3-4 

3 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 1354 r 

5 

4 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 605 v 

6-7 

5 

P.Cam.Michaelides Q 19 

8-9 

6 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 1354 v 

10 

7 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2607 

11-12 

8 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2710 

13-14 

9 

P.Cair.Arab.inv. 1735 

15 

10 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2603 

16-17 

11 

P.Khalili II 28 

18-19 

12 

P.Cam.Michaelides X 8.13 

20 

13 

P.Cam.Michaelides Q 1041 r 

21 

14 

P.Cair.Arab.inv. 449 

22 

15 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2619 

23-24 

16 

P.Cair.Arab.inv. 403 

25 

17 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 1355 

26-27 

18 

P.Utah 290 

28-29 

19 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2605 

30-31 

20 

P.Cair.Arab.inv. 397 

32 

21 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 930 r 

33 

22 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 930 v 

34 

23 

P.Cam.Michaelides Q 1041 v 

35 

24 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 5 

36-37 

25 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 15 

38 

26 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2714 

39-40 

27 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2604 

41 

28 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2713 

42-43 

29 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2634 

44 

30 

P.Khalili II115 

45-46 

31 

P.Heid.Arab.inv. 499 

47 

32 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2705 

48-49 

33 

P.CtYBR inv. 2715 

50-51 

34 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2655 

52 

35 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 53 

53-54 

36 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 55 

55-56 

37 

P.Cam.Michaelides A Q 17 

57-58 

38 

P.Cam.Michaelides A Q 22 

59-60 

39 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 390 

61-62 
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40 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 130 

63 

41 

P.Cam.Michaelides Q 14 

64-65 

42 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2716 

66-67 

43 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2718 

68-69 


2. List of papyri according to their collections 


2.1. Michaelides collection of Cambridge University library 


Inventory number 

Edition number 

Plate 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 5 

24 

36-37 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 15 

25 

38 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 53 

35 

53-54 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 55 

36 

55-56 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 130 

40 

63 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 390 

39 

61-62 

P.Cam. Michaelides A 605 v 

4 

6-7 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 930 r 

21 

33 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 930 v 

22 

34 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 1346 

2 

3-4 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 1354 r 

3 

5 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 1354 v 

6 

10 

P.Cam.Michaelides A 1355 

17 

26-27 

P.Cam.Michaelides Q 1041 r 

13 

21 

P.Cam.Michaelides Q 1041 v 

23 

35 

P.Cam.Michaelides A Q 17 

37 

57-58 

P.Cam.Michaelides A Q 22 

38 

59-60 

P.Cam.Michaelides Q 14 

41 

64-65 

P.Cam.Michaelides Q 19 

5 

8-9 

P.Cam.Michaelides X 8.13 

12 

20 


2.2. Beinecke library of Yale University 


Inventory number 

Edition number 

Plate 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2603 

10 

16-17 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2604 

27 

41 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2605 

19 

30-31 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2607 

7 

11-12 
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P.CtYBR inv. 2619 

15 

23-24 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2634 

29 

44 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2655 

34 

52 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2666 

1 

1-2 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2705 

32 

48-49 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2710 

8 

13-14 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2713 

28 

42-43 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2714 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2715 

26 

39-40 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2716 

42 

66-67 

P.CtYBR.inv. 2718 

43 

68-69 

2.3. National library of Egypt (Ddr al-kutub al-misriyya) 

Inventory number 

Edition number 

Plate 

P.Cair.Arab.inv. 397 

20 

32 

P.Cair.Arab.inv. 403 

16 

25 

P.Cair .Arab.inv. 449 

14 

22 

P.Cair .Arab.inv. 1735 

9 

15 


2.4. Khalili collection 

Inventory number 

Edition number 

Plate 

P.Khalili II 28 

11 

18 

P.Khalili II115 

30 

45-46 

2.5. J. Willard Marriott Library at the University of Utah 

Inventory number 

Edition number 

Plate 

P.Utah 290 

18 

28-29 


2.6. Papyrus collection of the institute of papyrology Heidelberg 

Inventory number Edition number Plate 


P.Heid.Arab.inv. 499 


31 


47 
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3. List of dates 

1 st_ 2 nd/ 7 th_ 8 th 12 1() 

2 nd /8 th 1,3,4, 6-11,13-15,17,19,20, 22-43 

3 rd / 9 th 18 

4. Index of nisbas 

al-Azraq 36.10 
al-HadramT 30.2 
al-Mudall 22.4 
al-SamnanT 43.address 
al-Tujlbl 17.address 
al-Wanbl 32.address 
al-Yahsubl 22.3, address 


5. Index of professions 


al-Bitar (the vet) 23.23 

al-Habbal (the rope-maker) 18.address 

al-Turjuman (the translator) 43.2 


6. Index of place names 

Iskandariyya (Alexandria) 10.10; 11.14; 39.address 
al-RTf (the countryside) 29.6 
Dalas 42.9 

Dimyat 8 . 6 ; 32.6, 8 ; 33.12 
Fustat 14.10; 16.9; 38.3 
Kharbita 11.14 
Maryut 11.14 

Makka (Mecca) 18.address 
Misr (Fustat) 23.20; 41.address 
ZawTla 23.16, 30 


7. Index of proper names 


[ ] b. Abu Abid 33.2, address 
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Aban/b. ‘Uthman 8.2, address 
Abd al-Hamld 9.11 
Abd al-Jabbar 14.7,10 
‘Abd Allah 24.address 
‘Abd Allah b. 2.2 

‘Abd Allah b. Mufaddal 37.address 

‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 7.2, address 

‘Abd al-Malikb. Salatan 28.2, address 

‘Abd al-Rahlm 14.2,12 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. AbT ‘Abd al-Rahman 12.2 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muslim 27.12 

‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sa‘d al-Yahsubl 22.2-3, address 

‘Abda 9.11 

Abu ‘Abd Allah 14.2, 3; 18.9; 39.7 
Abu al-Akhnas 24.address 
Abu al-Azhar 19.2, address 
Abu al-Gharra 2.17 
Abu al-Hakam 1.18 
Abu al-Khayr 38.6 
Abu al-Nasr 43.2 

Abu al-Sayyid Hisham b. 42.2, address 

Abu ‘Amr 24.2 

Abu Faraj 31.23 

Abu Hafsa 30.2,10, address 

Abu Hamza 29.2 

Abu Huwayy 29.2 

Abu Ismail 40.6,10 

Abu MiskTn 34.2 

Abu Muhammad 27.2, 9; 37.2; 40.6 

Abu Nu'aym 24.2 

Abu Rushd b. [ 43.8 

Abu SaTd 37.2, address 

Abu Salama 34.4, 5 

Abu Sulayman 16.11 

Abu Sulayman Ismail b. Ayyub 41.2 

Abu TamTm 6.2 

Abu ‘Uthman 19.17 

Abu Yahya 15.2 

Abu YazTd 26.2, address; 33.9 

Abu Yuna 35.address 

Abu ZakTr/Zukayr 27.12; 36.2, 8 

Abu Zaynab 17v.3 

Abu ZikrT 15.3, 7,10,12,13 
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Abu Ziyad 17.8,18, 20 
Abu Zurara 40.10 
A’isha bt. Ismail 8.2 
al-Allana 2.4,14, 21 
al-Hurr b. Yusuf 21.2 
al-Khayr b. Muslim 32.2, address 
al-Miswar b. Raja' 32.2, address 
al-Mus'abb. Subayh38.2 
al-Numan 35.7 

al-Numanb. Muslimal-Hadraml30.2, address 

al-Numanb. Shu'ayb 11.2 

al-RabE b. Muslim 16.14 

al-Turayk/Burayk 15.9 

al-Zubayr 3.22; 13.19 

Ammar 12.address 

Amr 2.2; 23.2, address 

‘Amr b. Malik 43.address 

Ata 10.2 

Ayyub 13.19 

Ayyub b. Abu al-Musawwar 22.2 
Aziza 14.12 

Bahr b. RabFa 5.2, address 
Bilal 23.23 

BTnsa b. Kurayb al-Mudall 22.3-4 

Bur ay da 43.21 

Dawud 31.27 

Fa iq 41.12 

Faraj 41.8,15 

Habib 9.17; 38.11; 43.13 

Hafs al-Azraq 36.10 

Hafsa 8.2 

Hamdun 41.6, 8,14 
Hamlda 31.21 
Hammad 11.2; 34.6, 8 

Hammada bt. Ibrahim b. al-Manazill 23.17 

Hisham b. Mahdl 39.2 

Ibrahim 38.4,10; 41.12,15; 43.21 

Ibrahim b. Sulayman 15.2 

Idris 4.14 

Ijtihad 31.7 

Imran 36.2, address 

Tsa 4.2 

Jalbub 13.23 
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Jamil 6.10; 34.4, 7 
Jurayj 38.2, address 
Khalid 41.8 
MahdT 16.12; 31.21 
Mahdiyya 1.1 
Marzuq 31.13, 25, 28 
Maymun 3.9; 40.14 
Mazin 41.14 
Mirar 3.11 
Misk 36.2, address 
Muhammad lO.address 
Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd 41.2 
Muhammad b. Usayd 33.10 
Muqsim 17.12,13, 16 
Murthah 22.4 
Musa 1.24 

Musafir b. KathTr 28.2, address 

Mushb. Sal[ 31.2 

NajTh 6.10, 13 

Nassar b. Abu Zayd 1.1 

Nawfal 20.5 

Nujiyyat 5.2 

Qurra b. Abd al-Rahman 35.2 
RabTa b. Yuna 35.2 
Rabih 26.2, address 

Ruqayya bt. Yahya b. Zakariya 18.address 
Sahl b. ‘Abd Allah 5v.2 
Sa'Td 26.2 

Salam b. Suhayb 39.2 

Salman b. MughTth 16.2 

Sard Abu al-Hussam 23.23 

Shurayh b. ‘Amr 33.2, address 

Sidbata 3.18 

Suhayl 43.21 

Talha 31.21 

Tamlm 3.10; 6.8 

‘Ubayd b. Jinan 41.2 

‘Ubayd b. Yasar 16.2, address 

Umama 24.3 

Umm ‘Abbas 8.2 

Umm ‘Abd al-Jabbar 12.3 

Umm al-Qasim 40.9 

Umm al-Qasim bt. Zakariya 18.address 
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Umm ‘Amur 5.2; 5v.l 

Umm FalTh 40.9 

Umm Hajar bt. Shurayh 8.2 

Umm Khalid 17v.5 

Umm Nu'aym bt. Nu'aym 11.2 

Umm Nujiyyah 5.2 

Umm Sahl 12.3 

Umm ‘Uthman 11.3; 20.8 

Umm YazTd 10.13 

Umm Zur'a 6.2 

Unaysabt. ‘Isa 7.2, address 

Usama b. ‘Imran 21.2 

‘Uthman b. ‘Abd Allah 31.2 

‘Uthman b. ‘Ammar 19.address 

‘Uthman b. Malad 8.2, address 

Wahba bt. Salim 10.2 

Wusama b. Talq al-Tujlbl 17.2, address 

Yahya 6.10 

Yahya b. Marzuq 36.address 

Yasara 15.3 

YazTd b. ‘Uthman 11.3 

Zaynab bt. Abu Ziyad 17.2-3, address 
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Nederlandse samenvatting 


Mensen in vroeg-islamitisch Egypt, net als mensen elders in deze periode, hadden goede en 
slechte ervaringen, kenden leuke en vervelende tijden, hadden te lijden onder ziektes en 
depressies en ontsnapten niet aan de dood. In wat zij schreven drukten zij hun gevoelens 
uit, hun zorgen en hun hoop, en hoe zij de lotsbeschikkingen ervaarden. Het onderzoek in 
dit proefschrift poogt de sociale en emotionele aspecten van persoonlijke brieven te 
bestuderen in de hoop aan te tonen hoe mensen in de eerste eeuwen van de islam hun 
plezier en verdriet uitte, hoe zij in wat zij schreven reageerden op tegenspoed, wat hen kon 
interesseren en wat hen boos maakte, waarover zij zich opwonden en waarin zij geloofden. 
Dit proefschrift presenteert drieenveertig uitgaves van brieven relevant voor de studie van 
emoties. Daarnaast wordt op basis van nagenoeg alle uitgegeven persoonlijke en 
handelsbrieven die op papyrus en in het Arabisch geschreven zijn en dateren uit de eerste 
vier eeuwen van de islamitische overheersing in Egypte (le-4e/7e-10e eeuw), maar met de 
nadruk op de eerste twee eeuwen, de uiting van emoties bestudeerd. Deze studie maakt ook 
gebruik van enkele documenten die nog niet uitgegeven zijn. 

Naast een introductie en een conclusie bestaat dit proefschrift uit twee hoofddelen. 
Het eerste deel bestaat uit twee hoofdstukken die een historische analyse van de inhoud 
van de brieven bieden. Het tweede deel presenteert de uitgaves van de brieven. Hoofdstuk 1 
bestudeert de praktische zaken omtrent het schrijven van brieven in vroeg-islamitisch 
Egypte. Dit hoofdstuk toont hoezeer de vroege, Arabische bewoners van Egypte belang 
hadden bij het schrijven van brieven om de korte en lange afstanden die hen scheidden te 
overbruggen en om goed handel te kunnen drijven. Dit hoofdstuk beargumenteert dat het 
schrijven van brieven een zeer veelvoorkomend gebruik was binnen de Arabische 
gemeenschap van vroeg-islamitisch Egypte, in het bijzonder vanaf de late-2e/8e eeuw, in 
zoverre dat men dagelijks brieven schreef. Dit hoofdstuk geeft ook nieuwe inzichten in de 
manier waarop brieven werden geschreven in vroeg-islamitisch en middeleeuws Egypte. 
Het toont hoe schrijfstijlen geleidelijk veranderden en brieven van een bepaalde periode 
erg van brieven uit een andere periode verschilden. 

Hoofdstuk 2 tracht de sociale en emotionele aspecten van persoonlijke brieven te 
bestuderen. Uit de studie komt een aantal onderwerpen veelvoudig naar voren als redenen 
voor plezier en verdriet. Vier van de onderwerpen bestudeerd in dit hoofdstuk zijn altijd 
aanwezig: relaties binnen de familie, feesten en festiviteiten, ziekte en de dood. Dit 
hoofdstuk laat de brieven spreken, zij staan centraal in de discussie. De studie resulteert in 
verschillende bruikbare analyses voor niet alleen de geschiedenis van emoties maar ook 
voor de geschiedenis van vroeg-islamitisch Egypte. 

Het hoofdstuk begint met de samenstelling van families, relaties in de familie en de 
emoties en verhalen die hieruit voortkomen. De brieven tonen aan dat de islamitische 
gemeenschap in Egypte georganiseerd was rond kleine en grote families en, buiten de 
familiekring, in kleine en grote, complexe netwerken van vrienden en handelspartners die 
soms de landsgrenzen overschreden. Deze relaties waren soms gebaseerd op sterke emoties 
en gevoelens van genegenheid. De brieven geven veel informatie over relaties binnen de 
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familie en over de zeer persoonlijke gevoelens tussen echtgenoten, ouders en kinderen, 
broers en zussen. Ook laten zij gevoelens van verantwoordelijkheid zien en hoezeer 
kinderen, vrouwen en andere mannelijke en vrouwelijk familieleden aanspraak doen op het 
hoofd van de familie. 

De in dit proefschrift bestudeerde handelsbrieven suggereren dat handelspartners 
aan elkaar gebonden waren door zowel sociale als emotionele banden. Naast 
bloedverwantschap en de sociale en financiele relaties die de Arabisch-islamitische 
gemeenschap van vroeg-islamitisch Egypte bijeen hield, blijken religieuze (islamitische) 
banden emotioneel belangrijk en affectief. De brieven tonen ook dat termen van 
verwantschap als ‘broer’ en ‘zus’ veelvuldig gebruikt werden op een niet-letterlijke manier 
die verschilt van hun lexicale betekenis. 

Wat vertellen de brieven over hoe men zichzelf presenteerde en over hoe men 
omging met emoties gedurende feesten en festiviteiten, in antwoord op ziekte, of wanneer 
een bekende overleed? Wat betreft feesten en festiviteiten tonen de brieven duidelijk het 
belang van de emotionele dimensies van gebed en het bestaan van een gelijkgestemde 
gemeenschap van gelovigen en pelgrims. Zij laten ook zien hoe gevoelens uitgedrukt, 
ontwikkeld en gebruikt werden tijdens zulke omstandigheden. Verwijzingen naar ziekte in 
papyri, echter, tonen een gemeenschap die zeer bezorgd is over zijn eigen gezondheid en 
altijd bang is voor ziektes, een gebrek aan medicijnen en de dood. 

De in dit proefschrift gepresenteerde, goede en nauwkeurige bestudering van 
brieven met betrekking tot de dood vergroot onze kennis van de bekendmaking van en 
kennisname met iemands overlijden en hoe er in vroeg-islamitisch Egypte met iemands 
overlijden werd omgegaan. De brieven tonen dat een overlijden diep verdriet en leed 
binnen de familie teweeg bracht. Het overlijden van een mannelijk familielid bezorgde in 
het bijzonder vrouwen naast verdriet ook onzekerheid omdat zij niet alleen emotioneel met 
hem verbonden waren maar ook financieel van hem afhankelijk waren. 

Ten slotte, alhoewel dit proefschrift slechts de meest direct zichtbare informatie 
verzegeld in de originele, Arabische persoonlijke en handelsbrieven die geschreven zijn op 
papyrus behandelt, toont het de grote waarde van de brieven als bronnen voor de sociale, 
culturele en economische geschiedenis van vroeg-islamitisch Egypte (le-4e/7e-10e eeuw). 
Zoals in dit proefschrift beargumenteerd drongen correspondenties bijna overal door in 
nagenoeg alle lagen van de maatschappij. Zij geven daarom een duidelijk beeld from below. 
Dit proefschrift moet gezien worden als een zeer gewenste stap vooruit in de bestudering 
van de inhoud van brieven. Een logische volgende stap zou een comparatieve studie van 
Griekse, Koptische en Arabische teksten zijn om zo de verassende, unieke eigenschappen 
van de vroeg-Arabisch-islamitische maatschappij van Egypte en de impact die de Arabische 
verovering had op de diverse bestaande culturen te begrijpen. 
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